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TIFFANY & CO. 


| JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SILVERWARE 


Made by Tiffany & Co. is noted for 
Design Quality and Workmanship 








MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


| FIETH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET-NEW YORK 
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men’s headwear 
by barbisio 


it is our pleasure to present headwear 
for men, by the foremost italian 
maker---barbisio. we invite par- 
ticular attention to the new 
and distinguished models 
for spring, 1928. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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THE CHIC THE VERVE THAT LY PARIY 
~~~THE MYWTERIOUY COMPELLING 
MRE THAT UY THE ORIENT 
~~~ THE INSPIRED ADMIX~ 
TURE OF BOTH~~THAT IY 
—SHALIMAR— ~ THE 
UNFORGETTABLE. 
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A RAINY DAY! 


Altman raincoats and motor coats are seldom suspected of being 
utilitarian garments—so smart is their design—so comfortable 
their loose, easy cut . 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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L500K FORWARD TOWARD 
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RENASCENCE 


IT IS seldom enough that one encounters 
beauty in this world, but it is rare indeed 
to find beauty combined with that in- 


definable quality known as style. Those 
things which are endowed with both, are 
rightly numbered among the most 
precious of possessions. And it is for 
jewels of this description that fastidious 
people are accustomed to turn to Marcus 
& Company. 


It has long been a part of the 
service extended to patrons of this 
house to redesign and remount un- 
worn jewels. Many of these pieces 
include stones of undoubted merit — 
mounted, perhaps, in somewhat passé 
fashion, but admirably adaptable to 
modern styles. . . . Given the skill and 
imagination of the best artists, these 
can be worked into ornaments of strik- 
ing individuality and charm. 


One can almost see them blink as they 
are brought into the sunlight—these fine, 
out-moded jewels of yesterday. Out of 


the dark of treasure vaults, from safe 
deposit boxes and jewel cases they come 
to innovate a new existence. Here they 
receive a fresh and modern beauty. Here 
they are moulded to a purer grace. 


In recent years many well-known fam- 
ilies have realized the possibilities in 
these unworn jewels. They have brought 
them to this establishment to be exam- 
ined. And here they find their ultimate 
disposal—either to remain in payment 
for new purchases, or to return in new- 
born splendor to their owners . . . trans- 
formed and lovely beyond recognition. 


Pearl necklaces from $115,000 
to $200. Marquise and emerald- 
cut diamonds from $35,000 to $2500. 
Star rubies and star sapphires, black 
opals, precious and semi-precious 
stones of exceptional beauty and qual- 
ity, from $5000 to $50. 

The Palm Beach Branch will be open 
during the months of January, February 
and March. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York; and Palm Beach 


© 1928 
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AS A FURTHER STEP IN SPONSORING FOR AMERICA 

THIS NEW ART OF THE 20th CENTURY —LORD AND 

TAYLOR HAVE CREATED A PERMANENT DEPARTMENT 

OF MODERN DECORATION AND ARE EXHIBITING FIVE 
ROOMS DECORATED BY THEIR STAFF. 


textiles . rugs - ceramics - paintings lord Ba 
metal work - glass - furniture ‘ 
| all: 


in collaboration with 





























RUHLMANN 
SUE ET MARE 
PIERRE CHAREAU 
FRANCIS JOURDAIN 
JEAN DUNAND 
VERA CHOUKHAEFF 
DIM 
RODIER 
BIANCHINI FERIER 
MADAME HELENE HENRY 
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“*From the point of view of the arts, I should say that we are beginning to get 


on-a bit, in America. There is evidence of this progress on all sides; in our city 
buildings; in our cities themselves ; and in the rapidity and boldness of our develop- 


J] f, 


ment in all forms of artistic expression.” 


“Sheraton and Benvenuto Cellini were modern, because they consulted not the past, 


but the needs and desires of their own times and their own people. We in turn will be 


modern only when we stop copying their work and start emulating their principles.” 


( Kwctmat Mat . 


“*Ask posterity to tell us what is modern now. It will remember nothing else.” 


“‘Art is an entity—like divinity it has no beginning or end! That art is modern 


which in each epoch expresses'the spirit of the times. American art is finding itself 


—is learning to express this spirit.” 


“*Art in industry attains modernism only when its style and originality are the 


result of a vital relationship to its period; it has become more particularly the 


modernism of today because the industrial processes have brought design and pro- 


duction into intelligent collaboration with prevatling commercial requirements.” 
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ERETOFORE workers in silver have borrowed much from abroad. 
But the Pine Tree Pattern is American — and modern. 

Its design is free from the cramping dictates of any period. It found 
fitting inspiration in the tree which, above all others, is represent- 
ative of America. The pine, like sterling silver, is untouched by the 
seasons, and its life is counted in centuries. Like sterling, too, it 
brings a hardy usefulness to match its brooding splendor. 

The pine motif, daringly conventionalized in handling, is seen in 
the delicate tracery of the border, which strikes a perfect balance 
with the graceful unadorned areas. The flowing outline itself sug- 
gests the upward sweep of the trees. 


cof nnoun cing 


ARTS DIVISION 


ILVER COMPANY IS ATTUNED 


ECIATION OF THE MODERN... 


GN THAT IS WHOLLY NEW 





AS 2A AL 





i 


On the back of each piece of flatware is the primitive image of the 
pine tree, exactly as it appeared on the first silver coin minted in 
America—the famous Pine Tree Shilling. This pine tree was thus our 
first symbol of sterling silver. It signifies, unmistakably, that the 
new silver is sterling. And from the decorative standpoint, the in- 
clusion of this unstudied sculpture of the tree is, perhaps, the most 
modern touch of all! 

A brochure, which more completely describes and illustrates the 
Pine Tree Pattern, has been prepared. The coupon on the opposite 
page is for your convenience in requesting it. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION... ; INTERNATIONAL SttveR Co., Meriden, Conn. 
6 Pine Tree Teaspoons, $11. Twenty-six piece set that makes an ideal ; 5 Enclosed is 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover cost of mailing the Pine Tree Brochure. 
foundation for a complete formal service, $73.35. ‘ : 
A brochure illustrating the complete Pine Tree service, including hollow- Th a ie 
Wate, will be sent for 10c. Mail the coupon. Pine Tree Shilling 7) ee eee nee 
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SULLOWAY 


WOOL 


AT Madison Square Garden, when the man- 
about-town thrills to the tense excitement of 
the squared circle, Sulloway wool half-hose is 
strikingly in evidence. As it is on the Avenue, 
in exclusive clubs, at morning and afternoon 
affairs . . . as it is wherever well-dressed men 
attend informal social affairs. For Sulloway 
wool hose adds a touch of perfection to the 
masculine costume. 


Sulloway hose is knitted in the oldest wool 
hosiery mill in this country. In New England, 
where traditions of fine knitting have been 
handed down for generations. Yet Sulloway 
is always ahead of the field. There is evidence 
of style leadership in the fashionable, colorful 


HOSIERY 


offerings that are constantly being added to 
the Sulloway line. A leadership compounded 
of new-world imagination and old-world taste 
. . . for Sulloway stylists collaborate with the 
stylists of Glengair Ltd., Leith, Scotland, in 
planning the new offerings of Sulloway. 


Knitted of the best wool, Sulloway half-hose 
is soft and comfortable to the feet. Faithfully 
made of good yarn, it gives months of wear— 
its service as outstanding as its style. 

Sulloway W ool Hosiery retails for 50c to $3 per pair and 
includes men’s half hose and golf stockings, children’s 
golf stockings, and women’s full length hose. Sold direct 
to retailers, it is on display at our sales offices: 389 = 
{venue. New York; 52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 180 
North American Building, Chicago. 
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THIS SHOE-ABOUT-TOWN SHOULD 
BE IN YOUR WARDROBE 
With the increasing formality of day dress ABN At the Walk-Over Men’s Shops a man 





you will note many such smartly conserva- 
tive shoes as these by Walk-Over, worn a 
with striped trousers and morning coats, 


in the more exclusive clubs. WALLK- 


This tendency toward greater correctness 


in dressing is entirely in keeping with the OV E R 


equally notable trend toward more com- 
plete shoe wardrobes. 


Walk-Over model which is along the more 


may outfit himself with at least a four-pair 
shoe wardrobe to cover the various shoe- 
needs of the day and evening. 

A new and interesting booklet, “Shoes— 
As Seen on Oxford Street,” by William 
Arnsworth Wilson, will help you choose 
the Walk-Over shoes you want. Geo. E. 
Keith Company, Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


There is a place for this model in the 


The trim oxford in the illustration above This shoe was selected as being most ap- 
isthe Ardsleigh at $12—a pleasingly proper (Re oS a t | "a mM O n propriate for wear with formal day dress. 


Conservative lines so much in demand. 


shoe wardrobe of every well-dressed man. 
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CHENEY’ 
“ERAVATS 





Our great grandfathers wore high stocks, fancy cuffs, ruffled shirt bosoms, silk stockings. And always, 
color—gay color. 

Today—gone the ruffles, the furbelows. Gone, too, most of the warm singing color. But not 
quite all. For the ancient stock has given way to a small but significant area of colored, patterned 
silk—the only truly colorful bit in man’s Twentieth Century wardrobe. 

So well-groomed men are particularly careful in selecting their cravats. They consider the color, 
the design, the fabric—and the relation of these three to the rest of the ensemble. 


Cheney Cravats are designed to give just the right color touch to the well-groomed turnout. 


CHENEY BROTHERS - 181 MADISON AVENUE AT 341TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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FLANUL FELT HATS 


Sunfast Flanul Felt Hats ar? made of fine 
quality hatter’s fur, in beautiful shades and 
textures Among thisyear’scoloringsare Cream, 
Stlver, Battle, Biscuit, Sunburn and Nutrta. 


There 1s a distinctive store in your neighbor- 
hood that carries the Sunfast line of hats. We 
shall be glad to let you know the name of that 
store f you write to Sunfast Hats, Inc., 
Danbury, Conn. 


l’or a jaunty air of non- 
chalance, it will be dif- 
ficult to find a more be- 
coming hat than this 
Flanul Felt. With a 
snap brim, it is particu- 
larly appropriate forwear 
with sport clothes—$7. 


> 





One might well stroll along 
Bond Street with this small- 
brimmed Flanul Felt, for it’s as 
British as Kensington Gardens 
—and quite as refreshing. $10. 


For Sale at 


Fifth Avene B, ALTMAN & CO. 


and other exclusive shops in principal cities 


MADE BY SUNFAST HATS, INCORPORATED, DANBURY, CONN. 


For town wear, this fine 
quality Flanul Felt will 
appeal to the man who 
wants one of the finest hats 
made. Its soft, beautiful 
texture will give many 
seasons of wear. Conser- 
vatively priced at $20. 


New York 


















































Good Taste Plus Good Judgment 


One ot the joys of Buick ownership 1s that 


you pay no premium for Buick prestige. 


Buick gratifies its owner’s highest desires 


without taxing his purse- permits him to 


save without depriving him Of any luxury. 


Ot what other car can this be truthfully said? 
In what other car will you find the beauty 
of Buick bodies by Fisher~ the comfort of 
Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers 

and the vibrationless performance of Buick’s 
valve-in-head six-cylinder engine — without 


paying considerably more than Buick price? 


Ownership of a Buick is not only a mark of 


good taste. It is also a mark of good bus- 


iness judgment. 


BUICK 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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4 HE full, viscous body of Texaco Motor 
‘ Oil, no less than its clear, golden purity, 
accounts for its acceptance among motorists 
who know and care .. Dispensed through- 


out the country in grades appropriate to the 


c 


requirements of all makes of automobiles. 


FULL BODY 








TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City, Texaco Petroleum Products 
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ROBERTS-WICKS Evening Clothes are better than many, your confidence in formal 
styled and tailored by specialists in formal wear that bears the Roberts-Wicks Label is 
wear. Because it is possible to do one thing __ well placed. Roberts- Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 








NUROTEX 


US Pat OF 


en SE A 
MFO ONLYB NEQQDALLWORSTEDCO 
SANFORD. MAINE 
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C Pleas e ttle this p (Che 


It might be called “Comforr’. It might 
be called “Sty/ e”’ —or again, it might. be 
called “Satisfaction.’ But it doesn’t 
really matter, for it’s the easiest thing 
in the world for you to put \ conten 
the place of the chap i in this photograph 
and know just how he feels. You sim- 


ply slip into a well-tailored Nurotex suit! 


Nurotex is the newest washable fabric 
created by the Goodall Worsted Com- 
pany—for men who play outdoors. It 
has the drape and tailoring qualities 
of fine worsted. It has the light, 
open, porous weave that promises 


days. 


sunn y 


weightless comfort for 


Made in many ground weaves and an 
amazing range vat smart light-toned 
patterns. Atgood clothiers’ everywhere. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


Aisi pli Maine 
,N.Y.C. 


Good all Worsted Co 
Selling Agent 


NUROTEX---THE LATEST GOODALL FABRIC | 


3; A. ROHAU T, 2 229 Fourth Ave 
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“ARROW Broadcloth SHI RT 


WITH ARROW COLLAR ON~ ~ 


The style in an attached collar shirt is in the collar. In 
this well made, fine white Broadcloth shirt, the collar 
is from the hands of the Arrow Collar Makers. 
Nothing better in collars was ever made. 
Link this style supremacy to unusually good 
ARROW make and material, and you have a shirt that in 








coursRs Style, Service, and Price, has not been surpassed. I 95 
UN DERWEA 
| | | HANDKERCHIEYS AT YOUR DEALERS : 
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SU MMER c CAMPS 
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The West Works Wonders 


HROUGH the formative years, your boy needs 
every possible contact with the vital ener- 
gizing forces ofthe outdoors. A summer spent here 
is an investment in heal th and character which may 
return dividends all his 








Foxboro is 26 miles from Flagstaff, Arizona, at 
7000 feet elevation, in magnificent mountain country, 
covered with pine forests. All sleeping quarters 

~parate, clubhouse with showers, new equipment, 
doctor and matron, responsible attendants, riding, 
pack trips, swimming, tennis, baseball—these are 
some of the features that insure a delightful and 
profitable summer. Ages 14— 21. Write for booklet 
—20 East 39th Street, New York City. 


FOXBORO 
RANCHES 


Flagstaff, Arizona 





This is the time 
summer camps... 
urally 











Write for full information 
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Camp i 
AKE for Girls _ ae 
u AORE Fairlee, Vt. => 7y 
The choice of “se = 
discriminating a- “4S 
tion de Luxe. C¢ rrect 
Riding, 18 hole golf, select smiber= 
hip, land and water st lich 
season, Bi klet on request. oe? 
WYNONA CAMP <i, - 
_ Thompson St., Fitehbors, Mass. 
A ponte Camp in Maine 
For children needing speech correction. 
. A. McGinnis, Di . tor 
4907 Maryland Avenue . Louis, Mo. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP. 


Eight wecks study in the New Hampshire Hills. 
Protessional faculty. Staging, Directing, Play 
writing and the allied branches of Dramatic 


Art. For professionals or non- professionals 
Walter Hartwig, Gen. Dir., 226 W. 47th St., N.Y. C. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 





Post GRADUATE CouRSES. Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Sec retarial. PARIS HoMr 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 


Registrar 6! East 77th Street, New York City 


~ MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
e@s yur Years College, Two Years Finishing, 


Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, ete. 
Brat hes: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and_ Paris. 
Write for catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
' miles from New Haven 1% s from New oy 
One-year, two-year cours¢ llegiate. Secretar 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M A. Miss Louise H. Scott. 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 














Residential School for Young Women 





Music, dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guages and art; other subjects ¢ 
ranged. Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D.C. | 
National Park oe 
Yor girl Sul urbs of Washington D. e. 
; for ¢ ] rse — Ho aD 
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pineney Ph. D., TL D., Pres. a 197, eres Gee, Nid. 










| Chateau de 


PING SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL | 


quirements in detail... 


CONDE N 


V ogue 





Camp?...School?...Now 


to make arrangements with leading 
and with schools for next fall. Nat- 
it is desirable to arrange far in advance with 
schools and camps of established prominence. Here in 
these pages you will find the announcements of superior 
summer camps and schools. Study them carefully ... 
write to them for their literature, 
and mention Vanity Fair. . 
is a pleasant identification. Should there then be a few 
additional points on which you require information, our 
experience of many years in helping parents to select the 
right camp or school is at your disposal, free. Write to 


,AST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York 


isthe Time 


telling them your re- 
It 


House ¢? Garden 











DRAMATIC ARTS 


| DRAMATIC ARTS 





seca ° 


Kt" Theatre 













NYS At Type of 
ACTING. “DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 





DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 
Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 
Sir John Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 
Martin- Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
Harvey taire, others with Bel Ziesfeld 
3. J. Shubert Metropolitan, etc. Write Secy. B 
. = Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 


C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C 


John Mur Murray Anderson-Robert Mi ilton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Dramatic, Diction, Musical Comedy, Stage Direction, 
Scenic and Costume Design Fencing, Playwriting 

. EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Free Scholarships Offered to Qual- 
ifying Students—Enroll Now 
A responsible person to represent 
school desired in each city. 
128-130 East 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 4524-4525 














ABROAD—Boys 





SCHOOL 
An American School 


HATEAU = An American Set 
PEBURES Pre rparine Saber dues Non 


par-Villennes scientific thoro ugh- 
‘Seine -et- Oise ne 8s; European culture: modern 
methods; American and Foreign 
Masters. a per ee All 
sports. Own Farm. Addre 

675, Amherst, Mass., 


Bures, Box 








BOY S’ SCHOOLS 











THE RH a ike: SCHOOL 














Our Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and sepa- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 
-and make good 





lege. Boys get in—stay in 
Let us tell you why. 104 Stockton St. 
John G. Hun, Ph.D., Princeton, N. J. 


ROXBURY : 


needs 


mplete go n to the 
boy insures horough College Pret aration 
F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 





EXC E PTION AL Cc HILDREN 


CHIL DREN’S SC HOOL 





THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


“‘hildren Three Separat 





GIRLS BOYS 
er Camp witl > 
Booklet x 180, Langhorne, Pa 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





Ss 
LITTLE FOLKS | 


! Rev. and Mrs. John H. 


“MERRICOUR Tay 


A year-round home and school for a few select chil- 


dren 2 to 10. Large. play lawns. Private coasting 
hill. Gardens. Supervised play. Kindergarten. Ele- | 
mentary grades. Tutoring Parental care. Booklet. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential py meay eo for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

he training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Spring Term Opens April 2nd 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-C, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


VMAs AA, 











DANCING 
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lV agsbury, M.A., Berlin, Ct. ! 










Os Of Stage Dancing ,Inc. 







Social Affairs. 
for adults or children, 
vanced pupils or professionals. 
private figure-conditioning classes 
Ladies. Write or call for Booklet 
1841 Broadway (ent. on 60thSt.), N. Y.Ci 

(at Columbus Circle) (Phone Columbus 3500). 


~ Dance Smartly! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, balance and 
confidence quickly. Become a bril- 
liant dancer in a few private les- 
sons from America’s finest teachers. 
Tuition Greatly Reduced. Studio 
open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d St., New York 


beginners, ad- 
Special 
for 
NC 


Win th WRITING to Sch Bare Cc my ws advert is ed 
in these pages, identify yourself a reader of 












anity Fair, Vanity Fair is your introduction to the 
hool or Camp Director ssuring him that v« ure 
f the clientele that he st eager to neath and 
aranteeing you interes service and attention. 


roe 


DANCING 
Classic — National —Folk—Rhythmic 

fe ‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 
| te Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave, Phone Rhinelander 677 


CHALIF | ‘RUSSIAN, nORRaL 


SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principat 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 


163-165 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 











| = DANCING 


| (| AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
(New York School) 
of 


| man. 
| {? Y DALCROZE 
/ \ EURYTHMICS 


An education for MIND and BODY 
through MUSIC and MOVEMENT, 
Classes for children, young girls 
ind adults. NORMAL COURSES, 


Ask for Catalogue and Lit 





rature 





} A Daleroze ae is endors ed 


/ by Paderewski, Rachmaninoff 
| Mengelberg, Adolf Bolm, Ruth st 
/ Denis, etc. 
Marguerite Heaton { .. 
q a Paul Boepple { Directors 





110 E. 59th St., New York Regent 1357 











FINE ARTS 








= 
ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF | 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


AFPILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY ( 
CALIFORNIA 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
and applied-art 


Ranpotpn, Director 





Special courses in fine 


Write for catalogue Lee F. 





53rd Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57th St., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography and Etching. 
Send for Catalog V 




















FINE & “APPLIED ARTS 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MicHeEt Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N.Y. 








Every type of dancing taught for Stage or | 
Classes or private lessons | 


Author of “The Art of Color’, ‘The Study of 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition”. A 
simple application of dynamic symmetry. 


| Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume 
Interior Decoration 


APPLIED ARTS 


Design 








PREPARE FOR AN 





: ART CARE 


| thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
| else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction, 
| Write for illustrated book telling of 
| our successful students. 


|'MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
| Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 48, Chicago, lil. Il. 








HOME STU DY 


HOR! rg)? 








RITING: 


‘A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg senwein, 


Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
‘— page catalog free. Please address? 


The Home C ‘orresponde nce School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTE “RIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Cou i 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to I lan ¥ 
House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back 
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IF sadttctibialteed patterns! In none but Phoenix ca 


you find the particular harmonies of new design 
and color that distinguish this long-mileage 
hosiery. You will like its lasting good looks. 


 eradeled ~i ahah 
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FRENCH SILK CRAVATS 


DISTINCT 


Our Handsome French Neckwear Silks include Widest 
Assortments very appropriate for Ascots as well as 
for other Distinctive Cravats. Ascots, $6.50 to $9.00; 
Four-in-hands, $3.50 to $6.50; Bow Ties, $2.00 to $4.00. 


Shirts 


S. Subha & Company 


IVE FOR EASTER AND SPRING 


to Measure from $8.00 upward 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


NEW YORK 
PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





























Where 


FIFTH AVENUE 


IS 


AT ITS BEST 


856 Fifth Avenue, at 67th Street, re- 
places the house of the late Elbert H. 
Gary, Esquire. The location is central 
and has one of the loveliest of out- 


looks ov 

Only t 
—two m 
nine typi 


er the Park. 

welve apartments are planned 
aisonettes of 9 and 11 rooms, 
ical apartments of 14roomsand 


a roof garden duplex of 18 rooms. We 


suggest 


early consideration of plans. 


100° Cooperative. Maintenance charges 
only 10°. No mortgage on land or build- 
ing. Occupancy in summer of 1928. 


856 Fifth Avenue 


Architects: 
Supe 


Consultant on 


Counsel for Te 


14 East 
47th Street 


Warren & Wetmore—Rosario Candela 
rvising Architects: Shreve & Lamb 

Builder: Michael E. Paterno 

Plans ad Decoration: Mrs. George Draper 
nant-owner Corporation: Stoddard & Mark 


Selling and Managing Agent: 


BROWN ; 
WHEELOCK: Vanderbilt 
HARRIS 0031 


VOUGHT 


& CO., Ine. 









































a 
A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified jor the convenience of the reader 
Apventistnc Raters: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six monthe, $31.00; 
twelve months, $55.00, payable with order, Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
| close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. Shoppers’ & 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 
SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
nieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
wovenfabgics. Colonial Cottage Inc. ,295-5th Ave.on roof 
Auction Bridge 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 


College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


ELIZABETH B. BANEIEED. Lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Individual or cla lessons. Special course 
ail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 53 West 72nd 

New York City. Tel. Endicott 2 






Street 


JULIA DUNNE ANNOUNCES her Seventh Season 


and Contract Bridge. 
or class lessons. Address 15 East 10th 
New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
CONTRACT BRIDGE by Farrelly & Coleman. Stand- 
ard book recommended by Graetz M. Scott, president 
t the Cavendish Club & other authorities. Boni & 
Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N. ¥.C. orat your bookseller 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send wt ak a 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 6¢ 69 Mad. Bf Peg 
UNUSUALLY MODERATE PRICES: artistic hand 
bags to order in Petit-Point, dlepoint, Aubus- 
son Tapestry or Beaded bag. 20 yrs. experience. Ex- 
| pert workmanship. Yacov, 71 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


Beauty Culture 


of teaching Auction 
Street, 





MME. 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). 
tricity or poison Established 1869. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 
MAISON ALEX announces the opening of its delightful 
salon offering to discriminating women treatments 
if exquisite loveliness. Individual attention to_hair 
problems. Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave. & 55th St., N.Y. 


No elec- 





Bon Voyage & Gift Baskets 


| RAVISHING RAFFIA BAGS for ye VOYAGE, 
intriguing gifts and delicacies $5.00 up. Treasure 
chests for children. 
128 East 38th Street, 


| 
| Books 


GENEALOGY: If int erested in your family History, 
our priced catalo listing over 5000 genealogical 
books for sale will be mailed for 10c. Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston Mass 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 


New York, Ashland 


Just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you’ll 


to imitate. All this for 
$5.20 postpaid from 
Road, Greenwich, 


and want 
bookstore, or 
Boston Post 


like looking at, 
$5.00 from your 
House & Garden, 
Connecticut. 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue, Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


BOOKSHOP, 


Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
3lst Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 





Corsets and Brasstéres 


A SHOP OF DEPENDABLE CORSET Specialties. 
Combinations with slenderizing lines. Models for 
every type (not one for all). Five to twenty-five 
dollars. Van Orden, 379 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Cal. 9316 


Dancing 
-11 West 86th St. Positively teaches 
Tango, Waltz, Fox Trot, 
adagio. Limbering & stretch- 
exhibition dancing. Schuyler 9631 


Delicacies 
STOP & SHOP!Fresh cocoanut car 
the cocoanuts grow. Delicior exquisite, nutritious, 
2 Ibs $1.25—5 lbs $3.00 postpaid. Bajanian 
Caramel Co., Vega Baja, Porto Rico, West Indies 


De REVUELT 
French and Argentine 
Charleston, Acrobatic 
ing. Spanish 





- * eee 
Fancv Dress & Costumes 

BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
| ableforhire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn. 





| Gowns & Wearing 


Apparel Bought 


Private | 


Wire or te i te ‘Hele n Wheeler, . 
6025 | 


| 


Hair & Scalp Treatments 
FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for 


Testora- 


tion and promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K. Rinke 
33 West 42nd St., New York. Tel. P enn, 1344 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 


Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 50 
Cuaranty Trust Bldg., 522-5th Ave, N. Y. ¢ 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 


Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corner 44; 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Miscellaneous 
VOGUE’SBOOK OF PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, 


a cleverly illustrated booklet giving many hints 
to the amateur, as well as the professional seam- 
stress. It explains how to cut skillfully, how 
to fit and finish in such a way as to sidestep 
‘that homemade look’’ that usually stamps the gar- 
ment of home creation. This booklet is on sale 
for 25 cents wherever Vogue patterns 









are sold 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Gardens 


Just published. If you have a garden or 
hope to have a_ garden, it can’t be prop- 
erly educated without this book. 224 pages 
of gardens-—big gardens, little gardens, wild 
gardens, formal gardens—landscape garden- 
| ing—herbaceous borders, vines, trees, shrubs. 
| 650 illustrations, each a_ lovely little goal to 
| work for. All this for $5.00 from your book- 
store, or $5.20 postpaid from House & Garden, 
| Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates | 
Address | 


; Conn., 


| Beauty is Yours. 





nelemadewhers | 149 West 4th Street, 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value | 


for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
| AARON’S. BRYANT 4776. Pay cash, remove | 
at once—furs, wraps, gowns men's clothing, | 
diamonds, furniture. Aaron's, 851 Sixth | 
Avenue, New York City. Telephone or write 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household . Hei. linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. J. Cash, Inc., 18th St., So. Norwalk, 
Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s” 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 
A bob, facial, manicure, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you 
Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th) N. Y. 









shampoo, 
modern salon. oo 
beautiful. 
Mur. Hill 498; 





Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or wit you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 


Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366-5th Ave., N. ¥. Wis. 1683 


Social Etiquette 


| CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 


consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & 


| conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise, 


Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N.Y. Cir. 8 


Travel 


FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. Tours everye 
where. Steamship reservations for all lines. Write 
for illustrated booklet A. 46 West 46th Street, New 
York—22 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, France 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. 


Write for catalog, on store stationery, if you 
are a dealer: Rena Rosenthal, 520. Madison 
Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 
$8.00 invested in VOGUE WILL SAVE you hun- 
dreds of dollars. Special subscription rate offered 
you. Two years of this fashion authority for $S 00. 
Department A. Vogue, Greenwich, onnecticut 


HCUSE & GARDEN 2 YEARS FOR $5.00. Spe 






subscription offer, giving you 24 issues at ac 
per copy. This is a saving of $2.00 as compared 
with the regular yearly subscription price and 
a saving of $3.40 as compared to purchasing 
$4 issues singly on the news stand. Sen 


subscripticn and check to Condé Nast Publications, 
Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Yonnecticut 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 
Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in 


ments. 
sured highest quality at reasonable. a. ne ov 
Wedding Etiquette free. 35S. » Richmond, Va 
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CHOW CHOWS PROMINENT DOG SHOWS 
Sale OF THE MONTH 


eng we must — _ 
young dogs for stud anc = : o 
brood matrons, also for pets. March 2-4—Toledo Kennel Club, Toledo, Ohio. Secre- 


Prices reduced quick sale. 





a tary, Mr. J. Atherton, 3801 Bellevue Rd., Toledo, 
C Telephone Closter 572 Ohio. 
~ Wavine Wittows KENNELS : 
‘th Wituam F, Tompson March 8-9-10—Colorado Kennels Club, Denver, Colo. 


be eee: LO aes Lae He. Secretary, H. H. Hunt, 1447 Tremont St., Denver, 
Colo. 
March 11-12-13—Fort Worth Kennel Club, Fort Worth, DOG KENNELS 


Texas. Secretary, A. S. Van Osdol, Box 441, Fort ; 
Worth, Texas. All Sizes 


Write for Free Booklet 
showing cuts and prices. 


E. C. YOUNG CO. 











March 15-16-17—Puget Sound Kennel Club, Seattle, 
Wash. Secretary, J. H. Preston, Route 4, Box 145, 
Seattle, Wash. 














309 Depot St. Randolph, Mass, | 
ne me March 15-16-17—Birmingham Kennel Club, Birming- 
| The ancient breed of proven superiority f : x ; a : 
| —bred not for years but for centuries. ham, Ala. Secretary, H. F. Parsons, 2017 Third Wires, Airedales 
| The Russian Wolfhound has always Avenue. Birmingham. Ala and Schnauzers 
ig, | been the choice of the Russian nobility ? co) 1 F Shipped on Approval 
nd for his supremacy in the field and : C Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
“ qoreted: Cispasition. March 20-21-22—Whatcom County Kennel and Field Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
' Ae : Se ; BRAYVENT KENNELS 
VaLLEY Farm KENNELS Trial Club, Bellingham, Wash. Secretary, Miss M. 232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Telephone 1372 STAMFORD, CONN. Drew. Bellingham, Wash. Phone 424 M, Westfield Tuomas K. Bray 

















The ideal pet and 


and “guard for auto. “The Rolls-Royce of Dogdom” SCHNAUZER PUPPIES 














. Boston Terriers and 

h — I have two fine male pups five months 
31 4 vod Sane for old and four younger ones. Prices 
: ys reasonable—Stock of the best. 


Squantum Kennels 


of . 
“Oldest K Is in 
; * America, established JOSEPHINE E. SMITH 
St. James, L. I. 


tRTT” 
Atlantic, Mass. 






































































































































; for those who wish the Best Srmovede, Pupvies at 
n f D B k true sled dog build: 
; we breed from solid 
3 ree og 00 from the largest mature stock aiming 
‘ he maximum n 
‘ by noted specialist. Tells Show Dog Ken- Dante a urai 
r how to fs Several famous show 
3 FEED AND TRAIN nels in the world. strains represented, 
your dog ‘. 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY —_—_ ia mae oe 
How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, 10 
% mange, distemper. Gives Steinbacher’s 
: twenty-five famous DIFFERENT GREAT DANE KENNELS 
, Q)-W DoG REMEDIES BREEDS Ridgefield, New Jersey 
and hundreds of valuable hints to Great Danes 
dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free. cial of Supreme Excellence 
. | QW LABORATORIES chevlenp wien Soret See mete aoe oe 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey imports, breeds, shection tasited—Phone Morse- 
exhibits and takes 
Vanity Fair does not sell dogs. | ; more prizes than — otc agit on dog payin 
e 5 . ~~ Wi flaaly ye answeret ) 1e 
; oo will suggest reliable kennels Roo en re any other kennel. Siac sled " vades’ fF. : 
where purchases may be made. Sen Sahe~tanieit q 8 , anity Fair. 
y 
. GRAND CHAMPION SCHNAUZER BRUNO 2 
COCKER SPANIELS , EDELBURG OF ELENOR SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
4 a dogs. They are 
| oun, eon oy Send for 60 page catalog Fine Young Stock 
7 br children “and. aplen= Ready jor Di livery Now 
A Rg Prices Reasonable 
‘osnect $s 0 é ( T cal TAT 
| FR enor Kennels _| |p xcs 
atticolors $35. up JTLAND, VERMON b 
|Roweliffe Kennels, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. banner ‘ i nite RMONT a: 
j aera a egistere merican enne u con 
> ’ . e y c 
Cocker Spaniel Puppies FOWLER, INDIANA AF riend and P lay meats 
Rite Chimnion Send:Soring Siemise omon ite Collies Love Kiddies 
Al ‘Dam by Champion Tacky: Strike . Address H. Cc. LUST, Owner y 
y. F smale by Sand Spring . = 
ee 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. BB bave--in 
Exceptional breeding and quality Fy Mi taticavl: cneminget ern eke tnde- 
Also collie puppies and grown dogs ofthe *’Aces’’ of alldog-dom. | Satisfac- . 
Prices reasonable E . ; ll d ‘ d Ss Fee ae Lae noc akin. Get cor i, 
GLENGAE KENNELS very time we sell a dog we make a frien AP BioiONT KENNELS 
Powerville Ave. Boonton, N. J. Box 100 , Monticello, lowa 
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= whose 


“Yes!” or “No!” is final in fashion wear 












a Mallory. It is the hat of the citizen of 


e 


the world who doesn’t smoke “a pretty 
a) see . ”° 
good cigar” or drive “a pretty good car, 


but goes the limit of quality and luxury. 
SIX TO TEN DOLLARS 


The Mallory Hat Company, 392 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WHERE TO BUY— Watch 
jaa: for the announcemen ts of 
IGEN: erchants who feature 


m 
Mallory Hats this season. 











Mallory label is stamped in 





the crown and upon the 
/  eweat-leather of every hat. 


‘MALLORY} FIND THE LABEL—The 









7 
Graven ete 


THE HATS OF YOUTHFUL SMARTINESS ae 





PAIR 








One of life’s great pleasures 
is smoking 


Camels give you all of the 

enjoyment of choice tobaccos. 

: Is enjoyment good for you? 
wmeyemnree LOU just bet it is. 


ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








‘Banyf 


You swim. — atop of all creation 


. 
“ a | | 
mm e a \ . » « i 
» 1 
. “2s 
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Canadian Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 
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CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 























ARIZONA FLORIDA (Cont.) 
Douglas St. Petersburg 


_ Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive guest ranch. In Hotel Soreno, On Tampa Bay. Modern. Fireproof 
ua Mountains. Golf. Hunting. Horseback. Each room with bath. Four golf courses. Exceptional 
Swimming. Mrs. E. E. Ainsworth, Owner. music. Cuisine and service of the highest order, 


Vinoy Park Hotel. A magnificent hotel on Tampa 


MISSOURI | NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Kansas City New Yo 


Ambassador Hotel. Broadway « 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanen 


it or tra The Savoy _ 
apartments, rooms. Center of social a ctivit ies 


New York's mos 
satisfy the 
Town House Hotel. (« 




















P ny Ue Be Bay. Luxurious surroundings. Unexcelled service. TEU? Tel ony : 
CALIFORNIA New; fireproof. Clement E. Kennedy, Managing Dir. NEW HAMPSHIRE pom in a quiet resid a lily ac- 
SS e to the theatres and s 
- Hanover eee 
Hollywood Tampa ee ra gi h college, 100 | Zhe Waldorf Astoria. us hotel in the 
rele . s P a a uth ollege ( ( ( hote lende 
Hollywood Plaza — F L “Ak —— newest — Davis Islands Hotels. Mirasol, Palmerin and rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof additic n. | Ww a" Present init disti ih hints 
ed comfort in the heart o merica s play- | Biscayne. ‘‘The Hotels With A Heart’’. Appealing | {Zxcels in all outdoor sports : mahi win 
g! und. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. luxuries reasonably priced. Best resort attractions. | eee te | 
a eta | NORTH CAROLINA 
ee GEORGIA | NEW JERSEY | 
Casa dé Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- | Pinehurst 
minating people. Four hours from Los Angeles Atlanta Atlantic City 4 
on San Diego Highway. Atlanta Biltmore. ‘‘\Where Southern hospitality The Breakers. Noted for its | Carolina Hotel Now open. The center of good 
Pasadena flowers’’. Conveniently located for all centers, yet | One of the lars of the fa imes. All tde sports. Five D. J. Ross courses. 
quiet and restful. A Bowman Biltmore Institution most ft eGnarele situated near Unsur] ey cuisine, music, dancing, é@tc. 





‘ Huntington Hotel — Bungalows. Open all the 





Oceupies beautiful 





ar. One of Ame finest resort hotels, over- r - | ‘ ° me — Inn. Now o1 
fhoking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. INDIANA NEW MEXICO of holly trees. All outdoor sports in per- 
_ Maryland Hotel. Bungalows and apartments. Central Indianapolis Santa Fe * ton ee ere 


cation With quiet and charm of the country. All 





I y : i v I d arming 
nveniences of first class modern hotel. Open all year. “ Claypool Hotel. At the crossroads of the Nation. Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year ee —— ag = Pe Ween cle a ——— 
every comfort end refinement for traveler and tourist miles from Santa Fe. Horseback r : 2 : ? pelrernige-/ag Stata 
> , 0% 2 2 : 5 ! us r sp F; ts sp 
Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located | Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. | pack and camping trips, Motoring and golf. famous facilities for outdoor sports at its disposal. 
| 


in the beautiful westerly residential section of 

















Pasadena. Open all the year. Ras 
aa MAINE | OHIO 
ny. ‘ | Mountain Trails Pack Outfit. Hunting, fishing \ 
San Francisco Portland and auto trips thru historic New Mexico. Fine 1 Cincinnati 
ente 2 ment. Reliable guides. Bklt. 1170—5th Ave., x eee 7 
Pa and piel ao 2 Rapes geod Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where | NsGE Sian. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
y's d _ arse ae po a w Acceeees friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent A Seautiful Fl ine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
theatre and shopping quarters. service at fair rates. European Plan. NEW YORK | Ro ni DOR PE HGH CULAIIC TID, ty ne NOmUNeNE Ost COLLEY, 
3 e Buffalo NINO YT VAN 
Santa Barbara MASSACHUSETTS | be f eee | PENNSYLVANIA 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- ee a cere oe Oe rene enebety Bae Bethiches 
fi mia. Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent Boston ern, friendly, quiet, convenient lent food. Three ethlehen 
isine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager, Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- uuinutes to new Peace Bridge. Write. \. Miner, Pres. | Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, convenient and 
“El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique | suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious , . ws } auiet in location. Luxuriousiy appointed, well fur 
in America’’. Offering quiet home atmosphere | “md artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. | New York City nished. Excellent cuisine, 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston | Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. A home for Philadel phia 


visitors who seek refinement in place of the formal 
air of commercial hotels. Adelphia Hotel. Ne are everything. I 
| 14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or | Caters to families. C halt 1 
Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- | visitor, A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- | 'estaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $ 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private | ings, beauty and service. Room and bath $4.00 up. 


Miramar Hote! and Bungalows. Situated on Pa- | hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
ifie Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, tuultless service. 
Riding. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 
Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 





of Garden. 
in ail 
a person, 
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ldren 




















hotel. The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 1 , eC nee er ares 
saber eat é ieee he 1ome with hotel service of the highest type. is The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
gaiden construction. A creation by masterful artists, . p Hotel Carteret. 208 W. 23rd St. New. 5 minutes by the patronage of N ative Philadelphians of all 
T rom theatre district but quiet. Every room with bath ages as well as visitors fr¢ ll parts of the country. 
COL OR ADO N orthampton and shower; single from $3.00; double from $5.00. | ‘ is 
s : xan, Hotel Northampton. “A Wiggins Hotel." Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- | Overbrook, Philadelphia 
ae New. Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate $2.5 nified quiet place of residence for permanent and Green Hil} Farms. Radiates an air of quiet 
Colorado Springs and upward. On three principal highways. Garage. | transient guests. Centrally located. dignity and repose. All Metropolitan conveniences. 
The Broadmoor. Metropolitan luxury in the heart yo Torty-Fifth Str just. off Forme! gardens, golf. Therapeutic Department. 
f the Rockies. Golf, tennis, other sports. American Swampscott een eee be pat di = sith = 
Plan, $9.50 up. Open all year. New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- | by women travelling without escort. souT are i, 
CONNECTICUT SE a seen font lr cus NIN | | The Mayflower, Central Park at Gist St. reached SOUTH CAROLINA 
es ee arora 6. Sea Dathing. excelled cuisine. | hy Columbus Circle’s  multi-transportation lines. vasleste 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. - Charleston ; 
New London MINNESOTA The Plaza. A foremost place among the beauties Pes Rg casi seek be ele swab pies 
‘ - = and traditions of New York. The center of social erlooKking harbor ar > y x. <innex Ual- 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxuri- Minneapolis life of the city *and background of national events. | houn Mansion under same management. 
us estate, Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- . . : : 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historie region. The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's The Roosevelt. In the center of New York life 7 7 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private | Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and BERMUDA 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. theatres just a step beyond. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Paget, West 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 








pel ae 
n ashington desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. W. The mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


newest and most distinctive hotel in the Capital 
City. Rates moderate. Hamilton 


Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its e Hotel Imperial. Bermuda's favorite family hotel. 
harm and high standards of service. Located three e 1 e€ OeS ASE 00°80 Refined, comfortable, well-equipped. Convenient to 
all attractions. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


blocks from the Capitol, Open to men and women. 












Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single rooms aes Se ae ese ener em 
a bath $3.50 to $5.00; “double $6.00 to $ $8.00. ) he be posse nn gf ion ly aiartel and 
tee booklet and auto map on request. | h | d ( W t mcs oe fe dict I pra 
creations. Fresh water throughout. P. E. Wells, Mgr. 
“‘Werdnen Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- e€ 1 € OES €s 7 er j ie ge 2 ss 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Es- 
ath $5.00; aouble rooms, bath $8.00. tablished and restricted clientele. All recreational 
Syl ony chestra i B. ts. 
The Willard. ‘The Hotel of the Presidents’ _— wee ~ j features. Symphony Orchestra. Dancing 
convenient to everything worth while in the Nation's O EVERY nook and corner of the Continent and 
Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine ° e ‘ 5 “ : | U IT ALY 
Orient, Americans travel In ever increasing numbers site 
FLORIDA | ... a vast moving population . . . a veritable nation visit- Genoe : 
| * ° e a ° ° . , Bristol Palace. Teading Hotel of the city De 
Carat Cables, Minnd ing its many points of origin. And it travels in the finest Luxe accommodations to please the fastidious trav- 
4 ; . s] Z ” me - sler. Central location—convenient to everything. 
Hotel Casa Loma. Adjoining thenewMiam! Biltmore of trains and palatial liners, with every luxury known to ee a aie 
Hotel, Country Club, and Golf Courses. Casa Loma | . 7 z — — beng [et YD ity Ate aa 
W siended Golf Course ileges ook let. ; Ss. posite centra ~ ; feasts 7 
eee nora COIL sColltee. nriviivmeg:. Booklet modern times aiilat and refinement pervades throughout. 


Daytona You too, want to travel . . . to see this world. Here, in Naples 
_ The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in the 
‘inter home for persons of culture and refinement, these pages, are spread before you the announcements of exeimive ‘Sante Lucia residential district. A model 


adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine a . "i ifort ¢ imptuous s 
companies prepared to transport you to any land or clime. 7 a a Se 


Fort Myers Ron 
? rh ‘i 7 ia = - eas —_ : Rone 
Hotel Royal Palm. Now open. Garden spot of W hy not study their offe rings In detail . . . write to them Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rome 








“West Coast’’. Two 18-hole golf courses ° ° . . . ‘ ; e lea Selig pt fe 
eiinapedt Gemmhenyteketne.t cu feieon tae for their literature (an education in itself) and take your Delightfully located fn ‘the Ludovist quarter, close 
. : . . c r . o Pincio an a Borghese. 

Mans. Beach place in this mighty tide of Travellers. You can write to Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An atisto 
phe, Flamingo, Plorida’s, Best Known Hotel any of the advertisers in Vanity Fair with full confidence a 
amed ts se » 5 surpasse ; PENS : dea ie : Sr mes ee ] a 
tee oo foo and assurance of helpful advice. It will be of further Pa 
Hotel Pancoast. Direct ocean front. Social ren- aid if you mention the name of the magazine. MEXICO 


dezvous of America’s Riviera. Ocean bathing, golf. 
A. Pancoast, Prop., L. B. Sprague, Mer. 
The Nautilus, Ideally located, beautifully ap- 
eee Attractive non-housekeeping furnished bun- 
salows. A Carl G. Fisher Hotel. Now open. 


Mexico City 
Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 
to America Rooms with private bath $3 to $15 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 
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HOTEL 


A Smart Alpine 
Rendezvous for Summer 
Pleasure Seekers 


a 
\UYN OMMANDING a stupen- 
dous view of both the 


= Canadian Rockies of 
Ao Waterton Lakes Na- 
mA. tional Park and the 


American Rockies of Glacier 
National Park, this thoroughly 
modern hotel offers every facility 
for a delightful vacation in North- 
west Adventureland. 

Come this summer—ride spirited 
saddle horses to million-ton gla- 
ciers and flashing waterfalls— 
motor through valleys aflame with 
wild flowers—play golf—cruise 
enchanting lakes and dance be- 
neath a mystic mountain moon— 
enjoy hotel appointments and a 
cuisine designed for the most dis- 
criminating. 

The Prince of Wales and two 
other fine hotels in the Glacier 
Park Systems are readily accessible 
on the New Oriental /GRE4> 
Limited—finest train 
to the Pacific North- 
west—at no extra fare. 


> 


Oss 


Write for interesting books 


A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Great 
Northern 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 














Dollar Steamship 
American Mail Line 





25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
7 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. 
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and of Myster 


China is ancient, enchanting and 
ever a land of keenest interest 


No matter how widely traveled, if you have not seen China, 
you have missed one of the world’s greatest gifts. 

Her civilization reaches back centuries beyond the early history 
of European nations. Her customs, her architecture, her temples. 
Nowhere else will you find a keener joy in travel. 

Sail to Shanghai, enjoying a round trip via Japan (Honolulu 
also if you choose) and including meals and accommodations 
aboard palatial President Liners for $692 from Seattle, Los An- 
geles or San Francisco. 

Stop over at any port for one week, two weeks or longer. 
Then continue on a subsequent Liner. Like a trip on a private 
yacht. 

Enjoy the luxurious comfort of these great Liners. They are 
broad of beam and steady. Spacious decks for exercise or lazy 
relaxation. 

All rooms are outside, equipped with beds, not berths. Many 
with private baths. Public rooms for dancing, music and cards. 
The dining service is famous among world travelers. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for the Orient and Round the World. 

Every fourteen days an American Mail Liner sails from Seattle 
to the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient 
via Havana Panama and California. See the Pacific Coast. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
New York and Boston. 

Go now to China. Then continue Round the World on simi- 
lar liners. The most glorious trip of a lifetime. 

Complete information from any steamship cr railroad ticket agent or 






SAN FRANCISCO 


, 





Line 





514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


—— 





50 Spring and Summer Tours to 


| EUROPE 


Delightful Old World Routes 
| Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 





Cruises to 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing April and June 
with Tours through 
EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Famous Lecturers, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 








TEMPLE SST0URS 


443-H Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











OME now where the Gulf 

Stream weaves its magic spell 
—there’s bathing, tennis, polo, 
golf—the world is at its best 
along the Florida East Coast. 


Information, hotel and Pullman 
reservalions made at the 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Flagler System) 


St. Augustine Florida 
2 West 45th St., New York City 














CONDUCTED TOURS 

Frequent Sailings Most Complete Itineraries 
France, British Isles 
| Switzerland, Italy, Holland 
Belgium, Germany, etc. 

One of the oldest Travel Organizations, es- 
tablished 1875. 53 years of satisfactory travel 
service and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our clients many advantages. Our Tours have 

| no equal—the personai attention we give each 

| 

| 

| 





Tour guarantees best of service throughout. 
Send for ‘*Book E."’ 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia, 1529 Locust Street 
Chicago, 175 North Michigan Avenue 








SEVEN DASH RANCH 











A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful | 
mountain trails and range riding. | 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet, write to 

Tue Seven DasH RANCH 

Jounson, Cocuise County 


ARIZONA 
— 


N ORWA AND WESTERN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘‘Lancastria,’’ June 30 
52 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, Spain, 
|Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
|Norway, Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London 
Jan. 30 Mediterranean Cruise, 65 days, $600 up 

World Cruise, Jan. 15, 105 days, $1000 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
cabin Organized entertainment § 
Congenial associations 
Write for literature 


Students Travel 


5$1° FIFTH AVE + NEW YORK 
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CAN \DIAN NATIONAL-—TO EVERYWHERE INCANADA 





The spirit 


"08 


still lives 
in 














Visit the land of the *98 “gold rush” 
—land which inspired the thrilling 
tales by Rex Beach and the word songs 
of Robert W. Service 
Follow in comfort, the trail of the hardy adventurers 
who amassed fortunes overnight or who staked their all 
and failed. From Skagway through the White Horse Pass, 
reminders of these historic days are seen on every side. 
Enthralling in its history, Alaska’s scenic grandeur is un- 
paralleled. Here lofty, snow-capped mountains pierce the 
sky. Giant glaciers reflect the gorgeous beauty of the 
Northern Lights and the midnight sun. Everywhere about 
are the ancient totem poles of a departed race, and blanket- 
ing the landscape is a carpet of wildflowers, brilliant 
beyond description. Take a trip to Alaska this summer. 
Cruise through a thousand miles of sheltered 
waters. Visit Ketchikan, Wrangell and Juneau 
en route. 















Reduced rates from all U.S. A. points in connec- 

tion with Canadian National Railways to Van- 

couver. Optional routes. Compartment Observa- 
tion Cars radio-equipped. Superior Dining Car 

Service. Stop-over at Jasper National Park. Fare, 

Vancouver to Skagway and return, including 

meals and berth—a ten day voyage—$go. 

All outside rooms. Mail the coupon. f 
Canadian National operates 22,681 
miles of line reaching every important city 
and seaport in the Dominion of Canada. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 





Boston P OFFICES Pec 200 Me. 
gton St. 


33 Washingtor Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. Pl 
‘ Buffalo Kansas City Portland, Ore. fase send me yo 
1180, Division St. 706 Grand Ave. Pacific Building aska, you 
i Chicago ee Angeles 302 Yamhill St. 
Cin Adams St. 607 So. Grand Ave. St. Louis Name 
D, cinnati Minneapolis 314 - ho a SNe aed ea: 
xe Terminal | Bldg. 518S iA St. Paul litudeng ie ce oe eee 
49 EB. 4th Stre 8 Second Ave. So. 93 Base Fifth Street ae : 
4 Cleveland | New York San Francisco ff Ofeet... || 
¥8Union Trust Bldg. g 505 Fifth Ave. Gop amareerst: a 
- Detroit Philadelphia egete,. erty ER 
1259 Griswold St. 1500 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Ave. lemma 77" 'Dttteseeee,, 


e Duluth Pittsburgh Washington,D.C. 
W. Ss Superior St. 505 Park Building 15th & I Sts., N.W. 





































UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE] OCEAN SERVICE 


Wy 
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SERVICE 


Exemplified by the White 
Star, Red Star and Atlantic 
Transport Lines in ships 
that are the great, swift swal- 
lows of the seas—sure and 
precise in their speed. 
Where the requisites of the 
smart set are anticipated. 
Where the appetite of the 
epicure is appeased by an 
excellent cuisine. Where 
the comforts of the “home- 
folks” are included and not 
disdained . . . . Luxury— 
comfort—service—speed. 
A ship for every purse and 


plan. 


Apply No. 1 Broadway, Netw 
York City; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized agents. 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC 


INTERNATIONAL 


MERCANTILE 


eae a 


ae 








VANITY FAIR 





X) OULDN'T you as a po- 


tential American traveler in 
Europe like to have this help- 
ful American Express booklet 
“The American Traveler in 
Europe”? 

Wouldn’t you like to turn 
its pages which are brimful 
with valuable travel informa- 
tion and read where and how 
to go and what to see? How 
the American Express Travel 
Department can make any itin- 
erary suggested by youa happy 
reality when you go? 

W ouldn’tyou like to be one 
of the thousands of Independ- 
ent Travelers who explore 
Europe with no travel details 
overlooked—with no worries 
and with all hotel reservations, 
itineraries, sleeping car tickets, 
meals en route, etc., arranged 
in advance? 

If you are hoping or dream- 
ing that you can go, you will 
be interested in this intrigu- 
ing booklet, which makes 
the planning cf independent 
travel a pleasure. 

This coupon places a copy 
of the booklet in the mails 
for you. Fill in and send to- 
lay to nearest office below. 


AMERICAN The 


wise 
EXPRESS traveler 
Travel “Department plans 
65 Broadway, New York @ ead. 


58 E. Washington Street Write 
hicago for 





Market at’ Second Streets th is 
San Francisco Sa 
# booklet 
606 McGlawn-Bowen ae" 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. an 


Always Corry learn 


American Express Travelers Cheques how 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Travel 
Forei ign In oe ndent 
Travel Department No.7 


simplified 
Please send “The American he sa 
Traveler in Europe”’ to 
I ceca cali chalga lib tta es ences 
Address__...- 
VY VY WU 0 UN OY UY 0 iY eee oe ve oe vee ve 





Independent 








Your European Itinerary 
should include 


ENGLAND 


SCOTLAND 


Where your own language iS spoken 


Besides this, these countries 
teem with historic & roman- 
tic places of interest, such as 
Ely, Cambridge, Norwich, 
Boston, York and Edinburgh 


Roman Remains, Seaside Re- 
sorts, Inland Spas, Golf Cen- 
tres, Dales, Moors, Scotland’s 
Mountains, Lochs & Enchant- 


ing Scenery 


Your tour can be made more , 
enjoyable by a trip in the 
FLYING SCOTSMAN 


if you travel by 
L. N. E. &. 


Plan well in advance by sending now for 


FREE LITERATURE— Witte to: — 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, London & North 
Eastern Railway, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


LONDON & 


NORTH EASTERN 


RAILWAY 
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fishing thrills 


are er 
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Ovr in a power 


fishing launch troll- 
ing for giant tuna, 
bonito and swordfish 
will give you many 
an exciting hour. 
And with hardly less 
interest, you will 
watch native fisher- 
menat night, hunting 
squib and eel with 
torch and spear. 


Hawaii is a land that 
was made for play! 
Golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding and surf 
sports the whole year 
round! It is a land, 
too, that is ideal for 
rest... enticingly se- 
rene in its sunny, 
perfumed loveliness. 


Sail Direct 
from 
Los Angeles 


. to Honolulu over 
the most delightful 
of South Sea routes, 
on one of the LASSCO 
companion luxury 
liners, “City of Hono- 
lulu” and “City of Los 
Angeles,” or the pop- 

ular cabin liner 


“Calawaii.” 








SAILINGS 


+» Three Saturdays out of every four. 
Minimum $ One-Way 
ist Class Fare 


All-Inclusive 3-We 3-Week Tours 
-+- from Los Angeles back to Los An- 
geles. Cost, including every necessary 
ship and shore expense, ranges from 


$28Iy 











For full information apply any authorized agent, or— 





LOS ANGELES ST }TEAMSHIP P CO. 





730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

140 So. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
CHICAGO 1-328 SAN DIEGO 
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A corner in the 


Colonial dining room 
where the charm of early- 
American chairs, chintz 
curtains and scenic walls 
adds to the zest of delici- 
ous cooking. 





es the choice of a metro- 
politan hotel lies the key to a 
person’ s taste... It is more than a 
coincidence that The ROOSEVELT 
is the preferred stopping-place of 
those who instinctively appreciate 
the finer things of life... For here 
they find their own interests re- 
flected in the well-bred Colonial 
atmosphere, the meticulous service 
and fine cuisine. + + 4 4 4 









































THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
New York 





Epwarp CLiinTon Foce 
Managing Director 












“The loveliest land that human eyes 
ave ever seen” 


wiih N ENTRANCING trip of fascinating 


‘ foreign capital. All the bubbling zest 


interest to a gay and scintillating 


of Latin life and laughter in a match- 


less Southern climate. 
CRUISES 10 TO 17 DAYS 


Including 


afloat and ashore up 


all expenses 


Express Sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays 
Regular Fare: One Way $85 up. Round Trip $160 up 
MIAMI via HAVANA $100. 


WARD LINE 


Foot of WallStreet. Tel. John 4600. New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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° Hangs Heavy 


HERE is a/ways “some- 

thing to do” at the Broad- 
moor! The ever-delightful 
climate, the golf course, the 
horses, the magnificent high- 
ways, Steadily call one out-of- 
doors—and the de- 
lights of a Studied 
metropolitaa.service 
in every detail of the» 
accommodationsif- 
sistently: tempt t yor 
to 9 Pier 













Gh = BROADMOOR 


COLORADO” SPRINGS 


Write for rates and 
piflorial information 
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Your personal friend | 


everywhere you travel 
in Europe 


Wauat a comfortable feeling to 
know that at the arrival ports of Eu- 
rope—at railroad stations, frontier and 
customs offices abroad there is a per- 
sonal friend of yours ready to smooth 
the way for you...to help you when- 
ever you are confused. 

Your letter of introduction to this 
helpful man is your sky-blue Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques. When 
you change your cash into this prac- 
tical, convenient and protective travel 
currency you receive not merely its 
equivalent in money...but a// the 
extra advantages that the world-wide 
service of the American Express Travel 
Department offers. 


Money insurance plus world- 
wide service at 75c per $100 


American Express Travelers Cheques are is- 
sued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 and are sold in 22,000 banks, American 
Expressand American Railway Express offices 
Helpful service and protection begin the 
moment you buy. whether it be a $10 cheque 
or $20,000 worth. 


Mereiy ask your ny verve 
on fa a Ce 
baptefortoe Cafe Cable everywhere 
= {Y pT ER 
\P 


 l 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


travelers Cheques 





AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 
The hospitality of The Clift, 
its distinguished atmosphere, 
its downtown location appeal 
to all its guests. 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
NX Double, from $6 i 
\\ Yi, 




















To Biarritz for Easter .. 








urope 
Summer of 1928 
cP, Visit 
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“Saw, 
y Countries 
1 —All 
ie j | Expenses 


~ amr vA 


Kaye — $ 38 5 


See England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, France—or 
Italy, France, Switzerland— 
with a personally-conducted 
COLLEGIATE TOUR. 
Weekly sailings during May, 
June, July, August, 1928. 
Congenial parties. Experi- 
enced guides. College orches- 
trason shipboard. $385 pays 
all traveling and sight-seeing 
expenses on sea and land— 
including round trip, Tourist 
Third Cabin ocean passage 
on famous Canadian Pacific 
ships, extensive sight-seeing 
programs, good hotel accom- 
modations, all tips abroad. 
Itineraries now ready for 
1928, giving “the most travel 
value forthe money.” Write 
for free illustrated booklet. 

































ART CRAFTS 
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GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
° ° ° Dept. 178, 510 N. Dearborn 
To go to Biarritz for Easter is to declare oneself St., Chicago, Illinois. 
‘ ‘ ; a 
of the world’... the time chosen by the world’s 
" al i til ili ; icici, COLLEGIATE TOURS 
most popular Prince in which to drop down to the pli: Patties: Maile 
Cote des Basques . . . where the Polo Club flies 
. . . . re e 3 =) _ a 
pennants in honor of a visiting King who swings ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
an expert mallet... 
Of course you know the doings at the Chiberta 
Golf Club... and at the Bar Basque . . . and about 
the teas on the most exclusive of polo grounds... | 
in between chukkers the Great and Spectacular | 
of five capitals stroll against the backdrop of the 
Pyrenees... And the Casino ... and that convenient | 
feeling of being near to the hunting at Pau... | 
Now is the time to sail for one of the smartest of 
‘little seasons’... Those who know their ‘crossings’ 
will, of course, sail in the BERENGARIA (March 2nd) 
with enough time to shop in Paris ...or in the 
AQUITANIA (March 21st) which has a special under- 
standing with the ‘Biarritz Special’... 
Easter Sunday is April 8th this year. The Cunard 
Offices have full information on the smart Biarritz 
Season, and will be glad to send a booklet 
which is by way of being a social revelation. 
-\is is @ si ou } eal ess 
¢ om learn me ate oa Buses 
ch lig Popine ee offers “Xow © 
: OpRer ee ive free - 
eieey ms TyepO 
AV | ’ b 
al , Sat ania OY 
wanes Califo 
See Your Local Agent a a | 
SHORTEST IN. SN : it 
| THE WORLD/ NY 
| 712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. an : Uf 
1840 -. EIGHTY . EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE. 1928 | San Diego, California ~ / 
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‘lhe South Wind 
is inthe pine trees 
Am The Land of the Sky” 


UP on the mile-high mountains the South Wind 
is singing in the pine trees. The mild South- 
ern Winter is blending into Spring. A sapphire 
interlude of sun-flooded days. Air like wine, call- 
ing you out of doors to a thousand thrillingly 
new things to do. 






Colonel Bogy is waiting for you on four velvety 
green Donald Ross golf courses. Tennis on 
championship courts, trap-shoot, motor over a 
thousand miles of matchless highways, atop the 
world. Explore new trails afoot or on a sturdy 
little saddle horse through scenes unrivalled in 
Eastern America. 

Smart and interesting social life that reaches its 
gayest tempo during the early Spring season. 
Luxurious hotelsand inns unsurpassed in America 
or on the continent for their cuisine and service 
—steeped in the traditions of Southern hospital- 
ity since 1830. 


Asheville, a metropolitan city in the heart of the 
Land of the Sky, is scarcely more than a night’s 
sleep by through Pullman via Southern Railway. 
Or, if you prefer, there is a paved highway from 
the doors of your garage that leads through a 
charming countryside to the porte-cochere of 
your favorite Asheville hotel. 


For routings by motor, for information concern- 
ing hotels, or for the new 52-page booklet about 
Asheville, write today 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


- €Asheville? 


*®= North; fe) Corohine * 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


pees is the first consideration on the ships 
of this line. Pleasant surroundings—attrac- 









tive furnishings—expert yet unobtrusive service 






—an unexcelled cuisine—all contribute to the 






refined and congenial atmosphere that is so 






essential to travel comfort. 







Accommodations available in all classes 
and comfort in every class 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies Cro ‘Northern 
and the Spanish Main Wonderlands 


S. S. RELIANCE S. S. RELIANCE 
March 28... 16days From New York June 30— 
With Easter in Havana 35 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
RATES $200 UP Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
% Montreal, Winnipeg, or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents. P 
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The PLAZA, New York 











General Manager 





John D. Owen 


Manager 


Fred Sterry 
President 
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Arthur L. Race 


Managing Director 
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Boston 








Henry A. Rost New York 
US 








Hotels of Distinction 
Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 


guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 
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The best of two worlds at Gleneagles 


At Gleneagles Hotel, in the heart of Scotland’s most 
romantic country, at the gate of the Highlands, between 
the Grampian Mountains and the Ochil Hills, you will find 
every comfort, every refinement, every last elegance of the 


life of great cities. 


That is the great charm of Gleneagles—you get the 
pleasures of two worlds—town and country—both at 


their best. 
Visit Gleneagles in May or June. 


Highland air is 


more bracing, Highland scenery more lovely in the 


Spring and early Summer months. 
Accommodation should be reserved early. 


Apply 


to the Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 


shire, Scotland, 


The hotel is under the direction 


of Arthur Towle, Controller L MS Hotel Services, 
London Midland and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, 


London, N.W.1 


«GLENEAGLES » 


HOTEL GOLF COURSES 
Riding Swimming _ Dancing 
The best centre for motoring in Scotland 


TENNIS COURTS 


“ONE NIGHT’S SLEEP FROM LONDON” 
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[’ never occurs to a well dressed man 


: : ; : ; 
to choose any but the clothes fle aoes 


choose.... He ts neither puzzled nor 


undecided .... And if any one item of 


7° ee eS > ee iar en feos 
his wardrobe can be said to give him 


ess trouble than another, it is his hat 
.... Berg settled that question for him 
1] 


once and for all, and long ago.... 


This is the new Swindon, pearl grev, $7. 


© 535 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Patented 
WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
brought within reach 
of added thousands 


<% 





HE beautiful, new, Willys-Knight Standard Six, — tective film of oil. There is no complicated 
from the moment of its introduction at the mechanism with springs, tappets and cams. As 


National Automobile Show, has won an enthusi- result, the Willys-Knight engine gives hig 


astic reception that literally blankets the nation. compress‘on atall times, atallspeeds—and wit) 


’ ‘ e ea i , ; eee eee ; 
The superiority of the patented W illys-Knightsleeve- Two other advanced Sixes 
valve engine has long been accepted. Naturally, it Willys-Knight Special Six—improved, finer; now 
costs more to build this advanced motor. Itis only — with added refinements and beautiful new color op- 


today, after fourteen years of experiment and prog- tions. Willys-Knight Great Six—one of America’s 
ress, that we have reached our goal of incorporat- most luxurious cars. Now, a larger, more powertul 





ing this superior engine in a low-priced Six main- engine insures even higher speed, flashier pick-uy 
| taining all of Willys-Knight’s quality supremacy.  Willys-Knight Sixes range in price from $1145 to S 5. 
- ‘ Sere : Bass ; in the Standard Six, Special Six and Great Six divisions. 
The Standard Six inherits the qualities which have ; wpe aah x le — 
A . ine a7 a Prices’ £.0. ‘D. factory and specifications subject to change 
| won world-wide prestige for Willys-Knight. The without notice. 
new car is distinguished by typical Willys-Knight , 7 — 
ogge » = “ . ex . a The Perfected i Dippe [—°" 5 33> 
brilliance, sturdiness, economy, simplicity, quick : ’ ‘a 
fe : z ’ : Rounding out the great Willys-Overland line, tl 2 
Starting and ease of control. “ig igi Bigdt ages: 
be W hippet still leads the light car field — in pert l ( 
° |; . ‘th records, in features of mechanical and enygineerinyg superi 
Hirgh compression wilh ANY gas ority—many of which were first brought to the light car 


The simplicity of the patented Willys-Knight engine field by Whippet—and in proved merit in the hands of its 
; ae a ‘ oli ita <> 7 owners. Now, at new low prices of $455 to $585, Whippet 
is responsible for its remarkable efficiency. Two . ean : ae 

: ‘ : hl : is more than ever the leader in light car value. Willys- 
metal sleeves in each cylinder move smoothly, Si- Overland, Inc., Toledo, O, Willys-Overland Sales Co., | 
lently up and down, one within the other, ina pro- Toronto, Canada, 


“ WILLYS-KNIGHT S/X 

















THaALDRED AT FASHION PARSE 








ALTHOUGH THE LUNDHA MODEL 


ORIGCGINATEP AN TIALS, TIS 
MODERN INTENSIVENESS — AND 
THE RAKISH PLIANCY OF THE 
NARROLE LAPELS—SECURED THE 
IMMEDIATE FAVOUR OF LONDON 
TAILORS AND THEIR CLIENTS. IN 
THE UNITED STATES, WHERE 
GRACE AND PRACTICAL COMFORT 
SIGNIFY THE MOST ELOQUENT 
STYLE GESTURE, THE PRESENTA- 
TION Of THIS CONTINENTAL 


IDEA IS OF PRIME IMPORTANCE. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


FIFTH AVENUE JACKSON BLVD, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A CUSTOM OF THE WELL DRESSED 


O HAVE shirts made-to-measure 

is, for well dressed men, as 

important as to have clothes 
made by a tailor. They receive per- 
fectly fitting garments; roomy arm- 
holes, flawless tailoring, correct collars, 
everlasting buttonholes — individual 
attention to the smallest details. And 
best of all, the long wear of these fine 
shirtings makes the price small. 


In your town, or near you, there is 
a Custom Shirt Maker. And he has 
acollection of David & John Ander- 
son Shirtings, that will delight you. 
Luxuriously soft, smooth and light. 
Woven from yarns specially selected 
for durability. Their colorings and 





Made-To-Measure Shirts 









































DAVID & 


ao ee 





“Makers of Fine 











JOHN 


ANDERSON 


er lings 
357 FOURTH AVE: NEW YORK 


patterns so original and exclusive that 
they will be lastingly attractive. The 
best shirt shops favor David & John 
Anderson Shirtings because of their 
permanent beauty and their uniform 
steadfastness in wash and wear. Your 
satisfaction is definitely guaranteed. 


It is impossible in any illustration 
to disclose fully the beauty of David 
& John Anderson Shirtings. Surely 
it is worth your while, in added com- 
fort and style to investigate. For the 
name of a Custom Shirt Maker in 
your city, write us. In that succinct 
and motivating phrase which embod- 
ies the soul of American enterprise 


Do It Now! 
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The framed samplers 
forming the background 
are from the Whitman 
Collection. 





“Back v0 d= Eighty-six years of making the 
2 un finest candies, reaching back to 
sampler days, provide the background of experience 
and tradition. The success of the Sampler was not 
an accident. The Sampler’s contents are the 
public’s choice of favorite pieces from eleven of 
Whitman’s packages famous since the beginning of 

the Whitman business in 1842, 
Every piece is a selected favorite which insures 
the popularity of 
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© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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A Study in Contrasts 
Being a Faithfully Rendered Diagram of a Young Lady’s Emotional Life For One Day 


IFE, reflects Valerie Verve dizzily, is so extreme. Her days are a delirious to the grape, if you want to call it that. But the vineyards (3) are bare. Like 
roller-coaster, bouncing from apogee to perigee. But our artist has hit Job, she is counting the inflictions the Lord has laid upon her, when the tele- 
upon the device of reducing chaos to a formula by plotting the graph phone rings (4) and although realization is not as good as anticipation, it (5) 
of a single day in this modern Progress of a Lady Rake: (1) The Slough passes the time. But, before bed, she will do an hour’s reading and be trans- 
of Despond, or good old-fashioned hang-over, interrupted when (2) Love ported to a better world, where there is never anything dull or disappointing. 
looks in at the door but, having looked out again, Valerie turns for solace But, woe of woes (6): her elder sister has cornered the latest issue of Vanity Fair 
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“DOBBS HATS 


THe DOBBS VALHALLA HAS A CHARACTERISTIC DOBBS 
TOUCH OF NEWNESS IN THE TREATMENT OF THE EDGE OF THE BRIM. 
THE SLIGHTLY TAPERED CROWN AND THE GRACEFUL SWEEP OF THE 
BRIM FORM AN IDEAL MODEL FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR, AND THE 
COLORS. TOO. ARE JUST AHEAD OF THE BLUEBIRDS. 


‘ ie , ee = ) -, P “A ¢ . a) F 
DOBBS @ CO~5 618.620 and _324 Tifth Ave. 285 Madison A ’e. New york 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Andrew W. Mellon—A Bust by Jo Davidson 


A Recent Portrait of the Secretary of the Treasury by the American Sculptor in Paris 


WO phases of Mr. Mellon's career and character project themselves at 

once as distinguishing him above the rank and file of bankers. Foremostly, 
during his entire financial career he liked to play the far-seeing Samaritan to 
scores of credit-less but meritorious corporations that were standing, cold and 
bare-footed, on the breadline. If he saw any hope of salvation in such instances, 
he would draw alongside, lend the poor beggar money, offer him business guid- 
ance and, finally, put him on his feet, and make a bright-eyed, light-hearted, 
tosy-faced millionaire out of him. Needless to say the bread which he cast 
upon such troubled water, was, in the course of events, returned to him many 
times over—usually buttered—with the tesult that he discovered a happy 


affinity between good deeds and very good investments. Another trait in his 
character helps his claim to be America’s most interesting capitalist—his love 
of good art. While he boasts of one of the finest private collections in Amer- 
ica, the great Modern painters are conspicuous in it by their absence. But 
there are, in his gallery, three remarkably fine Rembrandts: three notable 
Vermeers compete closely with them for first honours. Again, he possesses the 
most important Holbein in this country—a portrait of Edward VI. presented to 
the much-married Henry VIII. by Holbein himself. If the art of Italy is your 
choice, Mr. Mellon has Titians to offer you: if that of Spain, your attention is 
directed to an El Greco and one, by the way, soon to be loaned to the Metropolitan 
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The Enormously Civilized Minority 


A Consideration of Mr. George Jean Nathan’s Celebrated Distaste for Things Political 


Politics: 1 have no interest in politics. 
Ihave too humorous a disesteem for the 
democratic form of goverment to be guilty 
of any such low concern.... 


of Mr. George Jean Nathan which he re- 

cently set down in the American Mercury 
for the guidance of his biographer. I should 
like to say a few words about it. For I take 
an interest in politics, not merely in the high 
politics of Downing Street and the Quai 
TOrsay, but in the politics of Queens County 
and the price of sewer pipe, and so, while | 
shall never learn to live as beautifully as Mr. 
Nathan, I should like to reassure myself that 
J am not a complete barbarian. 

I take courage from the fact that Mr. 
Nathan’s opinion is at worst a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black. Were Mr. Nathan a 
mathematician, I should be overawed if he 
declared that in comparison with the austere 
elegance of mathematical thinking, politics 
was a sleazy affair. I should be impressed if 
he were a philosophical poet, or a Buddhist 
saint, or an Arctic explorer, or the mother of 
five slim and handsome boys, or a grower of 
American beauty roses, or a good and not too 
rapacious dentist. But Mr. Nathan is a theat- 
tical critic. He is a man who devotes most 
of his life to considering the New York theatre, 
and that, it seems to me, removes him from the 
circle of those whose taste is too exquisite for 
ordinary mortal companionship. A man who 
can endure all that Broadway has to offer, who 
can make a life work talking about the Broad- 
way theatre, is neither so humorous nor so 
delicately attuned, but that he could endure 
the grossness and the stupidity of politics 
under the democratic form of government. For 
after all popular government is not wholly 
contemptible if you compare it with popular 
entertainment. 

I do not agree with Mr. Nathan’s opinion 
that his humorous disesteem for politics is due 
to his superior taste. I think it is due to an 
inferior education, to a somewhat lazy incom- 
prehension of what politics deal with, and to 
an imagination which is defective in dealing 
with realities that are complex, invisible and 
elusive. Attending a show is much easier than 
observing the political scene. The whole story 


Ts passage is taken from the testament 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


is presented at once, and in less than three 
hours, whereas in politics the show goes on 
forever, and all that anyone can watch is an 
episode here and there. That, of course, makes 
it difficult to discern the plot and to realize 
the significance of any one episode in the 
whole story. In the theatre, moreover, the idea 
has become a story, whereas in politics it 
remains entangled in the rough confusion of 
reality. To the mass of men politics are there- 
fore almost never interesting until they can be 
presented as theatre. For the ordinary human 
mind insists upon the dramatization of events. 
This is the oniy form which it finds easily 
interesting, and where, as in the theatre, there 
is not only dramatization but visualization, im- 
agination is aroused with the least possible 
effort. So most people enjoy the theatre and 
are bored with politics, not because the theatre 
deals with more interesting characters and 
situations, but because it deals with them 
through a more perfect medium of popular 
expression. 


HIS is the reason, I think, why in a smart 

and pleasure loving society like: our own 
men will spend evening after evening working 
themselves up over the tin-pan emotions of the 
commercial theatre, solemnly discussing ill- 
considered problem plays and semi-articulate 
philosophies, while they remain almost entire- 
ly oblivious of those great movements of people 
and of ideas -which shape their destiny. I 
submit that the present debate in England and 
in America over naval armaments has more 
intense significance and engages profounder 
human meanings than any play which Mr. 
Nathan has reviewed in his lifetime. Its effects 
will be felt longer. In a thousand subtle ways 
it will shape more human lives. There is more 
mystery and terror in it, more prophesy, more 
poignant tragic possibility. But by the sophisti- 
cated classes, of whom Mr. Nathan is such an 
entertaining spokesman, this high debate be- 
tween the greatest empire and the most power- 
ful republic in human history, is virtually 
ignored. It passes them by almost as com- 
pletely as if they were under an anaesthetic. 
They live like peasants, cultivating their own 
little gardens, amusing themselves with 
legends, never comprehending, never sharing, 
the whole invisible unfolding of reality amidst 
which they exist. 


It takes too much original mental effort 
to find out what lies beneath the trivial sur- 
face of political manoeuvre and political in- 
trigue. In a play acreative mind has intervened 
between the audience and what William James 
used to call the blooming buzzing confusion of 
reality. In politics you have to take reality in 
the raw. You have perpetually to be on guard 
against false arrangements of reality, punc- 
turing rhetoric, deflating legends, destroying 
ideologies, returning again and again to the 
raw material. In plays you have reality 
selected, ordered and explained for you, often 
by a superior mind. You have reality com- 
posed inside a frame with a definite beginning, 
middle and an end. You have the meaning 
brought into relief, extricated from its qualifi- 
cations and its contradictions, and simplified to 
a conflict in which you can vicariously parti- 
cipate. All this is much easier and pleasanter 
and more satisfactory than reading the papers 
and the documents, listening to speeches and 
studying statistics. All the sweat it takes to 
reduce reality to order and significance has 
been done before Mr. Nathan enters the 
theatre. It has been done, I have no doubt, by 
men dealing with material as refractory as the 
material of politics, by men who, if they were 
as easily stopped by their capacity for humor- 
ous disesteem as Mr. Nathan confesses he is, 
would never write and produce a play. For the 
spectator and the reviewer the theatre is 
relatively effortless because the creative effort 
has been done in advance. But when Mr. 
Nathan picks up a newspaper, he is driven, if 
he is to make head or tail of it, to know much 
that is not apparent, to disentangle the sense 
from the nonsense, in short, to do his own 
creative sweating. 


HERE is nothing morally reprehensible in 

being too busy or lazy to go to that much 
trouble about politics in a democracy. Mr. 
Nathan is free, white and twenty-one, and if 
he chooses to live in an ivory tower or at a 
Broadway hotel, as blandly unconcerned as 
my dog with the historical process of which he 
is a part, I salute him and pass on. But when 
he has the brass to make a virtue out of his 
unconsciousness, noting it down carefully as 
one more item in the already rather long list 
of his superiorities, I suggest to him that this 

(Continued on page 120) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Diplomacy, Old and New Style 


Showing That Embassies and Grands Seigneurs Have Given Way 


T is usually said that diplomacy could not 
survive the war and collapsed with the 
thrones, and absolutist 
tems which had fostered it. Direct communi- 


monarchies, sys- 
cations between peoples, the secret conferences 
of national leaders, the voyages of private 
citizens, and the League of Nations are all 
looked many struck at 
diplomatic prestige. The newer generations 
are loath to expose themselves in passing 
before the coffin of this mummy. No one has 


upon as so blows 


any respect now for the subtle distinctions be- 
tween verbal notes and memoranda, letters and 
conclusions. 

\s early as thirty years ago, in a remarkable 
essay on the relationship between diplomacy 
and the telegraph, the French historian, Sorel, 
that the ambassadors of the future 
would occupy a purely honorary position, 
since they had lost their power of initiative 
and in all matters of importance were required 


wrote 


to refer to their own country where, as the 
proverb asserts, they are never prophets. 


CCORDINGLY, one of the most vigorous op- 
ponents of the plan for a tunnel under the 
English Channel was the old French ambassa- 
dor at London, M. Paul Cambon. This founder 
of the Entente Cordiale was well aware that 
the more that different nations have to do with 
one another the less chance there is of mutual 
understanding and good will. “Can you im- 
agine Paris within three hours of London?” 
he used to exclaim. “Do you see Piccadilly 
full of French deputies who would have to be in- 
vited each day to lunch!” (Because, next to the 
army men, the class which professional diplo- 
mats detest most are the parliamentarians. ) 
Immediately after the peace of rg1g (which 
furthermore, was negotiated without them, 
neither Wilson, nor Lloyd George, nor Clemen- 
ceau being specialists in foreign affairs) the 
embassies were hardly more than big empty 
palaces which were without influence and 
which even the blonde-haired stenographers had 
deserted for better positions in the banks. “The 
diplomats are to blame,” people said. “These 
excitable people wanted war and they got war 
and whatever side they are on they lost it.” 
This was quite unfair. No one hates war so 
much as ambassadors, for as soon as hostili- 
tics commence they are obliged to retire in 
favour of the generals. And the generals, as I 
have said, are their worst enemies: for if they 
are defeated diplomacy becomes useless, and 
if they are victorious they have but one idea, 
to be appointed ambassadors themselves. 

It was said in the newspapers that things 
were going to change and become very differ- 
ent from what they once were, and that the 
era of secret diplomacy was over. But things 
have remained exactly as they were. Diplomacy 
is still obvious in its purposes (for politics is 
concerned with matters of economics, sociol- 
ogy, and geography) ; but its methods remain 
hidden—though they are no more “hidden” 
than those of big business, or of scientific re- 
search, or the stages in the development of a 
work of art. 


By PAUL MORAND 


As to this older diplomacy, in the style of 
Louis XV and the Popes, when ambassadors 
were generally hounded and spied on by a 
subordinate who was covertly in direct touch 
with the central government, did we not see 
an example of it not long ago—at London in 
1914—where Prince Lichnowsky, the German 
ambassador, was subjected to the surveillance 
and the counter policies of his own councillor 
Kuhlmann, whom everyone knew to be the 
agent of the Kaiser? 

In how many capitals was there not some 
man in charge whose political diffidence was 
suspect to the advanced parties back home, 
while he was being surveyed by one of his 
secretaries who on his part was delegated by 
the Freemasons? And is it not now a practice 
of the Soviets to place some characterless fig- 
ure at the head of an embassy while the real 
work is done in the dark by a modest attaché 
who, under an insignificant title, really wields 
the authority and is the confidential agent, 
the “eye,” of Moscow? The Soviets have re- 
stored to diplomacy that element of pressure 
and intrigue which it had lost since Machia- 
velli. Was this not the secret of the old kings, 
the secret of the Czar? But any one who has 
spent much time among Orientals would not 
be surprised at such procedures. For all diplo- 
matic bodies in the East are definitely com- 
posed of members who are inimical to one 
another and whose main purpose is to super- 
vise and betray one another in the best inter- 
ests of a superior who fears lest his underlings 
deceive him, once they are at a distance. The 
old definition of diplomacy still holds: diplo- 
macy as “the art of looking out for one’s 
self at the expense of others.” 


N all these respects we can safely say that 

the diplomacy of to-day has not altered. 
But in other respects, how much it differs 
from the diplomacy of the past! How over- 
whelmed by the newer methods Monsieur De 
Norpois would be were he to return to earth 
now. This splendid caricature of an ambassa- 
dor by Marcel Proust, with his pride in his 
profession and his enormous snobbery, would 
look upon European society with the eyes of 
a man who comes back to the country of his 
birth and finds his home in ashes. He never 
spoke of Paris, London, Berlin, Rome or St. 
Petersburg, it will be recalled, but of the 
Quai d’Orsay, the Foreign Office, the Wilhelm- 
strasse, the Consulta, or the Pontaux Chantres. 
Those pillars of style and fashion and all 
quondam elegance, the embassies of Russia 
and Austria, have fallen into decay leaving 
nothing but dust. 

In place of the grands seigneurs (envoys 
extraordinary in being as “profound as the 
void,” according to Balzac) who locate in the 
various capitals with their brilliant establish- 
ments, their immunities, their insolent plumes, 
their smart livery, and their silver plate, we 
now have unaspiring professors who dine in 
frock coats and wear no decorations whatso- 
ever. Where are those marvellously fantastic 
and many-coloured Orders which were once 


to Publicity Bureaus and Clerks 


the envy of the women: those insignia of a 
Spanish order which entitled one to enter q 
church on horseback; that star of Chinese 
jade, worn at the neck, which carried with jt 
the right to administer a flogging of a hundred 
strokes to any poor lout in the streets: those 
broad Cordons authorizing the possessor to 
remain covered in the presence of kings: and 
those honorary distinctions of Asia whereby, 
on landing in the country which bestowed 
them, a person had his choice between three 
hundred sacks of rice and three hundred 
women? Where are those balls, those cotillions, 
those chandeliers hanging from the ceiling 
like rigid sprays, those rows of salons, those 
lackeys tall as towers, those ravishing women 
always ready to trade their favours for a state 
secret, and those recesses by the window where 
monarchs who were disturbed at the mobiliza- 
tion of their neighbours drew aside the foreign 
envoys after dinner to negotiate an alliance, 
having already made certain of their neutrality 
by exquisite food and rare wines? 


“7 OU are defining intrigue,” said Almaviva 

to Figaro, “not politics.” Just before the 
war I knew times like this at London—a di- 
rect heritage of that Congress of Vienna where 
Metternich broke people’s hearts and the rene- 
gade bishop, Talleyrand, managed five mon- 
archs at his table. London was then the ner- 
vous centre of Europe. The Austro-Hungarian 
embassy under Baron Mensdorf, cousin of the 
King of England, the Russian embassy under 
Baron Benckendorff, and the German embassy 
under Prince Lichnowsky were all three in 
charge of noblemen who were on an equal 
footing with the finest names in England and 
rivalled them in luxury, expenditures, and lav- 
ish receptions. Such brilliance could not 
possibly continue; London never recovered its 
old splendour after the war. 

During the first part of the peace conference 
at least, Paris still had one great ambassador 
in Lord Derby, who showed great skill at com- 
bining the democratic simplicity of the upper 
nobility with that pomp and eminence which 
are a sure gauge of success in republican 
countries. His embassy was a model of its kind. 
For unlike the Spanish and the Austrians, he 
was not content to receive only a select and 
dissatisfied local society without either bril- 
liance or political and financial importance; 
but he extended the hospitality of his table 
to everyone in Paris who really counted. 

Since then the special appropriations for 
embassies, the sums voted for the upkeep of 
their prestige, have become more and more 
restricted—economic policies have dealt a fa- 
tal blow to diplomatic luxury. Now everyone 
shuts himself up at home, in perfect bour- 
geois fashion. Only the ministers of South 
America give sour teas, or rather “chocolates” 
with cinnamon, which attract the attachés 
eager for high life. Work has increased ten- 
fold; the diplomats have become petty officials 
who are ill-tempered, poorly paid, and out of 
touch with the country in which they are 

(Continued on page 104) 
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MARCH, 1928 


Fox-Hunting Accounted For 


The Appeal of the Chase From the Point of View of the General Public, the Huntsman and the Fox 


DITOR’S NOTE: James Boyd, the author of 

this article, is the author of Drums and March- 
ing On. He is also Master of Fox Hounds of the 
pack in Southern Pines, North Carolina. This double 
eminence in the literary and hunting fields qualifies 
him uniquely to probe the awful and wonderful psy- 
chology of fox-hunting. This is the first of a series 
of articles that Mr. Boyd is writing for Vanity 
Fair on the various sorts and aspects of hunting 


T is impossible to imagine a hunting man 
reading Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak House, 
except on the supposition that his semi- 
literacy has led him into mis-reading the title 
as Handley Cross. But if he should read 
it, he would enjoy the unique experience 
of finding himself in agreement on a 
sporting point with the greatest non- 
sportsman in England, for it is there that 
George Bernard Shaw, speaking as usual 
for himself, through one of his charac- 
ters, says that all of England is cither 
neurotic or equestrian. At these words, 
the hunting man would be enraptured. 
It makes no difference that this rapture, 
like most rapture, would be based on 
misunderstanding, and that what he 
takes as an endorsement of hunting was 
intended by George Bernard Shaw as 
an indictment of England. Let the hunt- 
ing man enjoy the moment, for the mis- 
conception on which his rapture rests is 
in turn founded on his own obtuseness. 
The whole structure is therefore secure. 
Nothing can shake it. This is a state of 
mind both more satisfying and more 
permanent than he will ever reach 
through reading the sporting writers 
proper. For endorsement of hunting by 
a sporting writer does not carry weight. It 
comes as a matter of course. 

But endorsement by an outsider, presumably 
unprejudiced or even skeptical, so free from 
all affiliations with the chase that, except for 
some such accident as we imagined, few hunt- 
ing men who are a credit to the sport would 
ever hear his name —that is most emphatically 
another matter. 

Nor is the fact that sporting writers’ praise 
has the impotence of the obvious, the chief 
demerit of those gentlemen. Their eulogies 
may lack authority, may be no more than so 
many papal bulls in favour of the comet, but at 
least they can be amiably ignored. Far more 
disturbing to even the simple Georgian 
squire’s peace of mind are their attempts to 
explain and justify the sport. Even he feels 
uneasily that a screw is loose there. He may 
not, he does not understand logic, philosophy, 
analysis or the Socratic method, but he does 
understand hunting, and also to some extent 
himself, and he knows that he does not hunt 
for the reasons that the sporting writer de- 
scribes, and that hunting does not accomplish 
the benefits which the sporting writer pro- 
claims. It offends him that his favourite passion 
should be defended on grounds at once false 
and unworthy. 

For the friends of hunting who write, like 
the early friends of the novel who wrote 
seem to think that they can best defend their 
passion by attributing to it all sorts of far- 


By JAMES BOYD 


fetched, practical advantages. They say, for ex- 
ample, that it is a democratic sport, that in the 
hunting field the farmer boy is just as good as 
the nobleman, or, in the case of America, as 
good as whatever equivalent of the nobleman 
we have—let us say a middle-aged Bostonian, 
or a young Charlestonian. But if that is true, 
its democracy should be most apparent where 
the sport reaches its flower. Let one who thinks 
so, assume the appearance of a poor bank clerk 
and show up for the meet at Melton Mowbray. 








‘“HEARKEN!” 
In this Irish hunting print, two Gaelic gentry are 
shown, having strayed from the hunt, in attitudes 
best defined by the picture’s title, “‘Hearken!” Al- 
though Mr. Boyd’s article is not specifically concerned 
with the Irish chapter, the situation portrayed above 
is doubtless not unfamiliar to the huntsmen of America 


He will not be embraced by his brother demo- 
crats in scarlet. No, while a few may genu- 
inely seek to carry out the amiable pretense, 
in reality the hunting field has somewhat more 
than its share of class distinction. In the bit- 
terness of its feuds and the scurrilous tactics 
of the partisans, it rivals the Church. But there 
are sound and, in fact, highly creditable rea- 
sons why these two august and antique insti- 
tutions should monopolize this not unenviable 
distinction. 

Hunting is also said to produce cavalry 
officers; to raise the price of land; to in- 
culcate courage, hardihood, resourcefulness, 
preparedness, the love of God and of man- 
kind; to rid the country of foxes; to ward off 
old age, cirrhosis of the liver, and hang-overs; 
not even prohibition on the one hand, nor pal- 
pably synthetic liquor on the other, have ever 
been accredited by self-appointed defenders 
or deluded devotees with more imaginary 
virtues. 

All this laborious imposture is needless. It 
would be not only simpler to say that people 
hunt for fun; that they squander money; 
catch cold; desert their wives; break their 
necks; get robbed by dealers; suffer agonies 
of timidity; descend to the depths of lying and 
boasting; defile themselves with horrid oaths 
and objurgations; wear tight boots in cold 
weather, and do and suffer many other things 
for fun; it would not only be simpler to say 
this,—it would also do more honour to the 


sport. You can, for example, picture a non- 
hunting man as saying: “Yes, yes, I under- 
stand that you feel you must hunt, my dear 
fellow, because it raises the standard of cav- 
alry re-mounts”; or, “because it protects the 
country from the rising tide of foxes”; or, 
“because it rids the system of poisonous secre- 
tions”. But he will say so without ‘enthusiasm. 
If he accepts the practical excuses of hunting 
apologists, he will regard you merely as per- 
forming a petty and tedious public duty, or 
therapeutic exercise. But you cannot pic- 
ture him as saying: “I understand that 
hunting is wasteful, anti-social, point- 
lessly dangerous, and that you are de- 
voting your life to it because it is fun.” 

You cannot, picture him saying this to 

you without at the same time feeling you 

to be a strange and fascinating being. 

And what is more, he will feel that hunt- 
| ing is a strange and fascinating sport. 

He will ask himself: “What is this sport 
which causes men to ruin business pros- 
pects, their family circles, their phy- 
sique; to involve themselves, their 
women and children in passionate, inter- 
minable and causeless feuds with their 
nearest neighbours; to suffer heat, cold, 
robbery and fear, without the faintest 
tangible result? What is the secret of 
its sinister appeal?” 

One who asks a rhetorical question 
like the above, in itself a most tire- 
some device, is under obligation at 
least to answer it promptly. This I 
proceed to do. Fox-hunting’s power 

springs from the fact that it combines animals, 
danger, and clothes. Most men and women can 
be cheered and heartened, warmed to the 
marrow, merely by one of these alone. Should 
a circumstance harmoniously combine two 
of them, it becomes a landmark in our 
lives. But in hunting, each is in its perfection, 
and all three are inevitably and perfectly 
related. No other sport devised by man can 
offer this appeal. 

Possibly big-game hunting, undoubtedly 
big-game photography, combines danger and 
animals. In respect to animals, it does not 
have the advantage of fox-hunting as far as 
numbers go, the kinds of animals concerned 
in fox-hunting being only three, unless one 
counts the yearling calves, domestic fowls, 
pole-cats, collie dogs, pedestrians, et cetera, 
occasionally coursed in error. And the fact 
that it is in error, that the hunting of a lady 
water-colour artist or a Berkshire boar is tech- 
nically incorrect, precludes their introduction 
into the argument. However much such in- 
cidents may add to the gayety of the chase, 
they are extra-official and can only be regarded 
as fortunate accidents. To enumerate them for 
the purpose of establishing fox-hunting’s su- 
periority over another sport would, I feel, be 
most unsportsman-like, and in this case we can 
well afford to allow big-game hunting the 
honours as regards the animals, for when it 
comes to costume, big-game hunting espe- 


(Continued on page 88) 








VANITY FAIR 


A Portrait of the American Tourist 


Two Extreme Caricatures of the Yankee Innocent Abroad and a Moderate If Not Golden Mean 


HERE are two European views of the 

seasonal migration of Americans here, 

corresponding to those held on cod: most 
live on it, and the rest loathe it. In such a 
case there is not likely to be much theorizing. 
Every European, with disagreeable accuracy, 
knows an American when he sees one, and all 
know where he is to be found. But few have a 
communicable picture of this natural wealth 
in their heads, even those who live by ex- 
ploiting it, such as hotel porters and Russian 
sculptors. Nor is there much information to be 
found in their books. European novelists 
are all too poetical when they brush the sub- 
ject. Their norm is the man from wild, free 
Michigan or Brooklyn, who will not yield till 
the last chapter to the refined civilization of 
his girl’s relations, who are typical Europeans 
with that inbred love of art and the life beau- 
tiful. Nor are these cartoonists very enlighten- 
ing. The modern school have abandoned the 
developed face muscles and the slouch hat, 
but they have got their American mixed up 
with the post-war commercial traveller from 
Berlin in clothes and build. Anyway they have 
to put so much social and political criticism 
into their line, to express hypocrisy, vulgarity. 
good digestion, repulsive generosity and bad 
taste within the limits of human ugliness, 
that the result is confusing. 


HE type created is unpleasant, certainly, 

but blank. His eye, confused at having to 
express such varied baseness, focuses in a 
patient incomprehension. I have indeed seen 
something like that look, in passing the open 
door of the hotel bedroom next to mine, 
where an American Tourist was reading the 
bilingual notice on the wall. He had just ar- 
rived, and his grip was still in his hand. We 
were in one of those fancy new places in the 
Champs Elysées quarter, select, which means 
expensive, where the rooms are the size of a 
cupboard, the cupboards the size of a box, and 
the trunks have a special entrance twice as 
wide as the front door. It must have been his 
first trip. There are forty-two shan’ts and 
mustn’ts on that notice, with penalties for 
forty-two offences, from having breakfast in 
bed to moving the furniture and “introducing” 
cake, jams, sweets, etc. “from sources foreign 
to the Hotel, in which case the management 
must insist on demanding a right, namely, 
corkage. All meals must regretfully be taken 
in the restaurant attached.” His look was near 
that standard in the cartoons, a reserved 
judgment look, with that shade of worry a deaf 
and dumb man has in a music-hall, when 
everyone else turns round to see the fellow in 
the promenade who is shouting “Fire!” 

And there is a quality of stare, related to 
this, but with more intellectual content 


(for my first specimen had not yet eaten in 
that restaurant) that I have collected from 
the faces of Americans in front of Gallo- 
Roman remains in the south of France. 

The Triumphal Arch of Orange, for exam- 
ple, the great-uncle of Napoleon’s, the cenotaph 
of Roman provincial push and brag, affects 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 


tourists noticeably. The English, with em- 
bedded imagination, fall into the trance that 
anything over a hundred years old may bring 
on. The Germans, absent-minded race, think 
of something else—God, meals, ideals, sau- 
sage or the valuta—who can ever tell? But 
the Americans, in their neat couples, (no 
one has seen an American Tourist 
alone) neither swoon nor think, but just look. 
It is an enigmatic look, irritating. It embar- 
rasses me. 

They are not always at work, surveying 
the treasures preserved, reconstructed and 
thought up for them. All animals behave dif- 
ferently in captivity. The couple I saw in 
Modern’s Tea in Tours last year were un- 
questionably authentic—the male even wore a 
Legion forage cap—but they were without a 
guide. They sat at one of the horrible art-tiled 
tables French genius for interior decoration 
insists go with Galerie-art wallpaper. He 
had the appearance of one who reads poetry 
in the lunch-hour; anyway he had ordered 
in this modish, chattering place consecrated 
to the baba and the éclair, half a bottle of red 
wine, which shows the confusion of his ideas. 
They sat over it in a mood. This silent couple 
is part of my composite portrait; he doing 
everything spiritually dangerous—retracing 
youth, recreating a dream, trying to show her 
what vin rouge was. When they finished he 
called for another. The woman in the cash- 
throne nodded to the waiter, who, with mental 
indifference, went out to fetch it round the 
corner. These two patiently waiting for the 
ghosts to rise had a look that explained much 
that is elusive. 


ever 


HIS girl had a trick of dandling one leg 

over the other, so that her little shoe came 
out and in from under the colored table-cloth. 
The plainest differences in modern mankind 
are in the feet and hair. Nowhere in Europe 
can be found that magnificent, unreal tint of 
silver, that all prosperous American women 
over sixty seem to achieve in their hair; a 
literary silver, but from best-sellers perhaps. 
The American woman’s shoe, too, is particular, 
a chic and becoming shoe, not in the least 
anti-sexual like the best English shoe, but un- 
sexual, the symbol of a civilization to which 
it has not yet occurred that the irrationality 
of high heels and cramping toe-caps is only 
apparent. I identified a couple of middle-aged 
women in the train between Baden and Mann- 
heim this winter as Americans, simply by their 
shoes and hair. They did not in the least 
want to be, for they belonged to that important 
part of the contingent—those who expect most 
from the trip—the European-born coming 
back with a fortune to see the old town. They 
talked to each other in a very local German: 
I fancy they were Jewesses. 

They were pardonably eager and loud: it 
is always melancholy to observe humanity 
within sight of a long-planned happiness. A 
young German sat opposite, handsome in the 
prehistoric way they have. Our crypto-tourists 
were intoxicated with the strongest sentimen- 


tality of home-sickness. They saw everything 
with rapture, the dull landscape out of the 
window that pivoted on a far-off pinewood, 
the mangel-wurzel cases in the thin grassland, 
even the morose upholstery of the cushions, 
And as women will, they took out all this 
unanalysed, complicated love of their reco| 
lections, their success, their soon-to-be-recoy 
ered family, in a spite against the language 
they had been forced to speak for thirty years. 
No one was to draw a word of English from 
them again. They gave me the conventional 
lie about vacant seats in German when I got 
in; they gabbled like native starlings at every- 
one of the supernumerary officials that infest 
train corridors in the country, just to hear 
themselves using the dear mother-tongue 
again. All the unsmelted generation of Al- 
banians, Slovaks, Italians, fall into this mad. 
ness in the first week of their first return to 
Europe. 


O they Teutonized the company for a while, 

teasing me, encouraging him. Until at last 
the bolder one, she with the genuine diamond 
started on the young German direct with a 
long question and smile. He waited with a 
shut mouth, then without any other reply, he 
opened the window blatantly, spat out, closed 
it again, and then pulled the lapel of his coat 
which had some patriotic badge on it as if he 
wanted to throw it in their faces. I was re- 
warded for my attention by the first indubi- 
table look of nationalism, that is, patriotism 
frightened into a rage, I have ever seen on an 
American Tourist; the look they both fired 
back at the deg. “You—Heiney,” said the 
diamondiferous one in her own language, 
which was not now German. 

But this nationalism, even filtered and 
damped, is rarely certain in the American 
Tourist, which makes a convenient distinction 
between him and the others. French and Eng- 
lish tourists especially are terribly sentimental 
and bellicose on a journey even in their own 
frontiers. There are three scales of European 
patriotism, as you know, spinsters, tourists, 
and hotel-keepers. The last is the fieriest, | 
guess why. Only those Americans abroad who 
have some special social reason for humility 
at home let love of country spoil their trip. 
Perhaps this is exaggerated. Stars and 
Stripes-ism may be hiding all along in their 
hideous patience with French shopkeepers, 
English waiters, German ticket-collectors, and 
Italian detectives—the classes of European 
who hurt them most. I can only conjecture. 
Certainly it is long ago that the last story of 
“why, in Chicago . . .” foundered for lack of 
evidence. You would have to go to Punch 
nowadays or the British Museum to hear about 
a boastful American Tourist. 

A much heavier charge is Glumness: the 
unenjoying, unamused look. The cutting irony 
in Paris is to say, “They are thinking about 
Sacco and Vanzetti.” Those preposterous prop- 
agandists of the revelation of the True Soul of 
France, who spread the yarn that Montmartre 

(Continued on page 110) 
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SHEELER 


Madge Kennedy in “Paris Bound” 


The Popular Star Adds an Engaging Performance to the Excellencies of Philip Barry’s New Play 








VANITY FAIR 


The Shadow and the Crack. . 


{n Anecdote Demonstrating the Flaw in a Wife’s Pretense of Faith in Her Husband 


HE sat on the edge of the tub, facing the 
bathroom door, and forgot that the water 
was running. Outside in the studio, 

Robert’s footsteps were moving about, while 
he made up his mind to go to bed; presently 
the footsteps would move this way, and when 
they stopped, some four feet off from the 
closed door behind which she sat and looked 
at the floor in front of her, she would know 
it not only by the sound, but by something 
that she would see. She would see ashadow move 
and stop and move again along the crack under 
the door: all the doors in their cheap apart- 
ment had wide cracks under them, and no sills. 
One of the studio lights would cast a shadow 
ahead of him that showed just whei he stopped 
there to switch the lights off. After that was 
done, the crack would be dark while he ad- 
vanced a step and turned to the right into his 
bedroom; then there would be a click from 
that direction, and a faint yellow glow under 
the door would show that his reading-lamp had 
gone on. His door was at right angles to the 
door of the bathroom, on the right-hand side, 
and her own in a corresponding position on 
the left; the doors of their two rooms faced 
each other. 

They often liked their baths at night. She 
always went first; Robert did not mind wait- 
ing, and if he got tired of it, there was always 
the morning. She was about to take her bath 
now, but as the hour was not really late, she 
sat stupefying her mind with these observa- 
tions on the behavior of the shadows along 
the crack because that was better than think- 
ing about the letter in her husband’s pocket. 


‘HE wondered if Robert had ever watched 

her shadow under the door. Noticed which 
way it went. Probably not . even in the 
beginning. Men were not like women, and of 
all men, Robert was the least observant. She 
herself was very observant, very sensitive; she 
noticed every little thing. 

Now Robert was coming this way, she would 
hear him stop. If the bathroom were dark, 
she could see the crack better. She switched 
the light off. Now she could see two strong 
dark shadows on the little bright bar at the 
bottom of the door, they were the shadows of 
his legs. Suddenly they vanished. The studio 
lights were turned out. 

But still the little bright bar was there; 
though, as it were, faded. How was that? Ah, 
she remembered. An oblique light came from 
the electric lamp in her own room, near the 
door. Of course. That was burning. It slanted 
across the bathroom door, and half of Robert’s; 
it was the light over her dressing-table. Now 
if Robert were to turn into her room as he 
came forward, instead of into his own, she 
would see a sudden bulky shadow appear, 
moving that way. (She didn’t suppose he had 
ever watched her shadow on the bright bar, 
figuring which way it would turn.) ... It was 
a long time since he had turned into her room. 
. . . If now, as usual, he turned sharply out 
of the studio into his own door, she would see 
no more shadows at all. 


By FARADAY KEENE 


She did not see any more shadows. She 
switched the light on again, she took her deep 
warm bath, she brushed her hair . . . so much 
prettier than Felicia’s. 

Of course the thick letter which: she had 
detected in Robert’s pocket was from Felicia. 

Its bulky outline had been so plain through 
the breast of his coat not his heaviest 
suit. The letter must have come that morning 
before she was up. Was it going to be neces- 
sary for her to give up her breakfast in bed, 
always brought to her by Robert, and fragrant 
with the beautiful coffee he made so well? ... 
Then she had a hard flare of indignation at 
Felicia for causing her to step out of her 
ideal picture of herself . . . She was distinctly 
not the sort of wife to tamper with Robert’s 
mail. 

Felicia . . . Robert. In love. Badly in love. 
Of course on Robert’s side it was just a fancy, 
and would pass. Impossible to understand how 
it had lasted so long ... three years . . . con- 
sidering how little they saw each other, how 
seldom they could meet. Three years. A woman 
actually older than his wife; for Felicia’s 
birthday was in August. Already Felicia had 
faint crow’s-feet at the corners of her eyes; 
she was thin and brown. There was no 
sense in it. 

The lovers were not lovers in act. You saw that 
by their tremulous pale tension, their haunted 
eyes. They were unhappy, as was right. She 
hoped that Felicia suffered horribly. Rebert 
would get over it, but Felicia never would. 
Felicia loved deeply, helplessly .. . 

Robert would get over it. If a man’s wife 
made him feel that he was trusted, that 
held him. 


OBERT’S handsome wife looked at her- 
self in the bathroom glass. She was hold- 
ing Robert, she knew how. Had she not borne 
public witness to her belief in him, only the 
night before Felicia went away, when some 
one (as always happens now) began to dis- 
cuss divorce? It was quite simple, she just 
repeated what she so often told Robert. “What 
I can never understand,” she had said, “is 
how any woman can live for one minute with a 
man who prefers someone else.” She had 
looked round at them all. “But I suppose ’m 
not in any position to judge. I haven't the sort 
of husband who could even be suspected by 
his mate!” She had seen, once again, and 
with unlessened satisfaction, that Felicia 
dropped her eyes. She had learned that she 
could make Felicia drop her eyes like that. 
It was easy, and quite safe. Felicia never said 
anything to Robert... Well, that was nothing 
to her credit .. . how could she? Felicia could 
not complain if a man’s wife said a perfectly 
natural thing like that: that he was a man 
to be trusted. 

That was the way. Robert was one of the 
people who can never bring themselves to in- 
flict a shock. All she had to do was to keep 
things as they were .. 
Then, when at last he accepted (as he would, 
with a wife who refused to suspect him) things 


- give him no opening. 


as they were, she need never think of Felicia 
again, except to remind herself pleasantly of 
Felicia’s unhealed and throbbing wound. Felj. 
cia’s longing, her pain. Felicia would not 
forget. Robert’s wife knew that long, long 
after Robert was quite himself again . . . with 
his unfailing steady good temper kindling 
once more into the boyish gaiety that she had 
liked so much better . . . Felicia would suffer 
still. She would not forget. But Robert could 
be made to, if you trusted him. 

And wise it was to do that, for another rea- 
son. A wife who let herself be forced from an 
attitude of perfect trust, might be expected 
to think of divorce as indicated .. . in the 
absence of children, and in the presence of 
other people’s memories of her own expressed 
views. She was famous, had made herself 
famous, by a great deal of past talk that was 
only too easy to quote, for being almost fanatic. 
ally convinced that Love was All. Well, who 
could prove she had ever noticed her husband’s 
foolish fancy for Felicia? She need only treat 
it as something that didn’t exist. He would 
live to thank her, while Felicia ate her heart 
in withered loneliness, hundreds of miles away. 
Let Robert’s wife but hold him through an- 
other week, till Felicia had come back from 
Maine, and gone west again, to eat her heart... 


HE ceremony of the bath was over, the 

bather opened the door. Robert, it seemed, 
had been waiting for her to finish, after all. 
He appeared, bath-robed, towel in hand. He 
moved into the range of brighter light, she 
could see how distinguished he was going to 
look in a year or two, when the faint gray 
streak in his hair above the ears was more 
defined. He was her Robert. He was learning 
how to sell his drawings, and he had brought 
her her morning coffee for seven years. 

Behind him, across the room, on a chair 
opposite the door, he had hung his gray coat. 
She saw it hanging there. 

“Water hot?” he said. 

“It was. I do hope I’ve left lots for you.” 
If it ran out was it her fault? These cheap 
apartments ... 

“Never mind.” 

He passed in, the door closed after him. It 
occurred to her that Robert was getting into 
a monotonous way of saying “Never mind” 
all the time. She stood between the two open 
bedroom doors, his and hers, and looked at 
the coat. 

She knew she would have time enough .. . 
Robert took a lot of time in his bath. Softly she 
went forward. She bent over, she felt with her 
fingers ... ah, there it was, the fat envelope, 
with the closed end up. She might draw the 
written sheets right out .. . 

There was a sound behind her. 

Her movement was just in time. It might 
not have been sufficiently in time for another 
man; but there was almost a dry crackle of 
mirth, an admission of cynicism, among the 
fluttered thoughts of her mind . . . Robert, the 
unsuspected, was unsuspecting also! When he 

(Continued on page 126) 
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VANITY FAIR 


FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON, PUBLISHER 


Etchings by Warren Davis 


| ap eles ond years ago Vanity Fair first began to publish the work of Warren 
Davis. Some of Vanity Fair’s most attractive covers and black and white pages 
have been by his hand. A year or so ago Mr. Davis—not content with his success as 
a painter and pastellist—decided to take up etching in order to achieve, with needle 
and acid, what he had mastered with brush and crayon. As a result of that decision 
a series of charming etchings (nymphs, for the most part) has sprung into being. These 
prints have been so popular that recent issues have been sold before publication 
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Notes on Love 


47 


A French Epigrammatist Throws New Light on the Most Obscure Passion in the World 


§1. 
We may as well love ourselves, for we shall 
never find sufficient love elsewhere. 
§2. 
Love was woman’s invention, but man has 
exploited it. 
$3: 
A first-rate intellect is a third-rate lover. 
§4. 
Men hunt love only to kill it. 
§5. 
Man falls in love with a woman’s mind and 


heart. When he turns to claim them, he 
receives nothing but love. 


86. 


Everyone is created with a thousand potenti- 
alities for giving pleasure or displeasure— 
which is to say that everyone has already 
within him the unwritten history of love. 

87. 

Men devote themselves to work to impress 
women, but they end by preferring the work 
to the women. 

$8. 

It is sad to have to admit sometimes that 

the object of life is not love. 
§9. 

The formula of happiness is believed to 
read: “Love, money and health,” whereas it 
should read: “Health, money and love.” 

§10. 

In love, man’s love of self increases, wo- 

man’s vanishes. 


§11. 

We envy the successful lover and despise 
in him the qualities which make him 
successful. 

§12. 


We conquer by lies and then believe that 
we are loved for our real selves. 


§13. 


We swear to women that they are angels and 
then prove to them that they are fools. 


§14. 


A women is at home in love. A man is 
scarcely more than a guest. 


§15. 


It is not enough to be a lover. It is too 
much to be in love. 


$16. 


We have tried to subject women to the 
same processes of adaptation and regulation 
as nature. But they have resisted more 
successfully. 


By PAUL GERALDY 


§17. 

We have assimilated Greece, Rome. the 
Barbarians, and China. We are now assimi- 
lating the Negroes. But we have not yet 
assimilated woman. 

§18. 


Boys blush to think of their senses. Men 
blush to think of their hearts. 


$19. 


A man delights in granting a woman her 
desires and indulging her caprices providing 
that her satisfaction 
she does not prefer the gifts to the giver. 


§20. 


At twenty, one demands of love intense 
spirituality, a kind of sublime collaboration, a 
lofty union of souls, the summits, the ideal, the 


for warmth, freshness, youth, the human body. 
§21. 


To realize a satisfactory ideal from the con- 
flicting elements of masculine sensuality and 
feminine beauty, man is logical in asking of 
woman that she be at the same time desirable 
and inaccessible. 


§22. 
When a man admires a woman’s portrait, he 
is admiring his own reflection. 
§23. 
It is the rdle of woman to select the man 
who will select her. 
§24. 


The first embrace is the first and last per- 
fect moment of love. 


§25. 


Woman must take the defensive in love, not 
because she is sensually dormant but because 
she is more susceptible than a male morality 
will permit. 


§26. 


For man, love is an ennobling distraction; 
for woman it is a self-negating career. 


§27. 


Must there not be an infinite amount of 
poetry in man, a marvellous faith in his ambi- 
tions, for him to let this word “love” be used 
to designate the sorry gestures of love? 


§28. 


He who is in love is without peace unless 
he can be satisfied with both himself and 
his beloved. 


§29. 


The man asks of the woman he loves that she 
continually justify and corroborate his choice 
of her. Since he is responsible for this choice, 


is moderate and _ that- 


her shortcomings humiliate him. When he dis- 
approves of her, it is himself that he has 
ceased to love. 


§30. 
We seldom sufficiently realize, in judging 
women, what a responsibility it is to be one. 
§31. 


Woman is not virtuous; but she gave man 
all his ideas of virtue. 


32. 


an 


Each of us harbors within himself the claims 
of a conqueror and the needs of the conquered. 
We must receive both admiration and sym- 
pathy; we expect to be loved for our good 
qualities and our defects, our strengths and 
our weaknesses. 


§ 33. 


The weak and destitute are the most eager 
for love. They realize that they have little 
to expect of the world, which puts so high 
a price upon its favours, but that love can 
make up the difference, by giving them much 
more than is their due. 


§34. 


The lover seeks that deep gratification which 
he could only have obtained otherwise by long 
years of labour, of concentration and struggle, of 
good luck, and of repeated victories over him- 
self and others. He expects the woman to be in 
advance the concrete reward not only for what 
he is, but also for what he would like to be. 


§35. 


Never have we so much need of being loved 
as when we feel ourselves least lovable. 


§36. 


One cares little to be loved for what he al- 
ready has. The possession is enough. But the 
talents and the accomplishments which are 
lacking dig little holes in the mind which it is 
the function of a lover to fill. Upon each of 
our faults and our insuffciencies, we need a 
bandage of love. 


§37. 


When a man is young and good-looking, he 
wants to be loved for his genius. Once he 
becomes famous, dyes his hair, and has his 
face massaged, he fears it may be his reputa- 
tion and his success which procure him the 
homage of women. 


§38. 


If we possessed no shortcomings, we should 
never think of love. 


§39. 
There is far more love in friendship than 
in love. 
§40. 


We are out of sympathy with the world’s 
(Continued on page go) 








A Tale of Feminine Black Magic, 


HE Knowing One rapped on the panel 

three times duly. He paused. He rapped 

three times again. Further down the 
passage a hulk of darkness swerved. 

“That,” said the Knowing One, “is the cop 
who looks after this joint.” That was the way 
he put it. But there is no cause for alarm. He 
disappears almost immediately from this story. 

I indicated how impressed I was. The mo- 
nastic panel clicked inward from the grating. 

“O. K., Luigi,” breathed my friend towards 
the grille. | had a feeling that there were not 
so many bars and bolts to that door as Luigi 
manipulated. We entered. We checked our 
garments. If the ladies who should supply us 
with with our alcohol 
were more exiguously attired than the lady 
who checked our garments, this (I decided) 
was a swimming-school and not a cabaret. 

We were, a more and a less demure Hylas, 
escorted by our nymphs to a table in the 
corner. Breathe hard. Breathe heavily. Bosomy 
waves of saxophonic air smite you amidships. 
Upon the walls in tiny crystals elaborated on 
black canvas panels Leda is wooed by her 
Swan, Europa bestrides her Bull. 

Oh very superior, Mr. Knowing One. Oh 
so Pompeian. But had this been the second 
altar of our pilgrimage, not the eleventh, upon 
this wild wild night you so hospitably devised 
for your modest visitor from England, Leda 
and Europa would more effectively have en- 
chanted me. Understand, do not imagine I am 
discourteous, ungrateful. So hectically to re- 
new one’s youth—ladies, saxophones, wool- 
pated blarers—and the mere sipping of a 
highball to be itself a whole lewd saturnalia . . . 


yes, no less . 


UT I must get down to it. I was worn out. 

I remind you—my eleventh cabaret that 
night. I was tired to death. I wanted to go 
home and read George Eliot and sleep for 
thirty hours. 

And then I heard the lad’s voice in a lull 
between the stridencies. 

“Ella! Ella!”—the voice of one about whom 
the slow thick whiteness gathers, his knees, 
his thighs, his throat. Beyond the twanging 

g heat, pointed like a funeral mead- 
ow of five hundred thousand candle-flames, 
the unreal palms arise, the camels plod in 
procession from Cambodia, Tartary, Luthany. 

I heard the lad’s voice. “Ella! Ella!” Then 
I saw the lady’s eyes. 

Did I at once realize it was she? Had I 
been reduced to a sort of hypnotic clair- 
voyance in the extremity of my fatigue? (Try 
it yourself—eleven cabarets in one evening. ) 
Her left shoulder was turned away from me 
towards an unreflecting surface, so that by no 
mere trick of reflection or such odd refraction 
as that queer smoky air might have engen- 
dered, did my physical eyes alight upon the 
tattooed bird in the sleek magnolia pallor of 
the flesh there. The bird carries (as Abdullah 
had forewarned me, and as I confirmed some 
half-hour later) a leaf in his beak. Within the 
outline of the leaf Abdullah’s name is rendered 
in the Arab script. So, under his own heart, 


shuddering 


The Tattooed Bird 


VANITY FAIR 


No Less Deadly in a New York Cabaret Than in an Oasis of Tunisia 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


\bdullah carried the tattooing of a bird, and 
the leaf that the bird bore in its beak had the 
name of Ella, pricked in the English script. 
This Abdullah had showed me that day on the 
caravan-road across the great Salt Sea that lies 
under the oasis of Nefta, in Tunisia. That was 
two years ago. Turning fully round this night 
from her later lover, she brought into my line 
of vision the desperate pit under her shoulder 
where I saw with my bodily eyes the thing I 
had already seen—the tattooed bird and the 
leaf and the name, the work of Abdullah’s 
needle. There Abdullah died his first death. 
Here the lad from New York died a death in 
his turn, while the kettledrum beat like the 
drums of the desert wanderers and the saxo- 
phone howled like the jackals on the edge of 
the Chott Djerid. 

Yes, yes. [ know. It is about time I disen- 
tangled these threads. I must transport you, as 
I myself was transported, to a far land, a 
minute green world between two wildernesses, 
to the oasis'of Nefta in the southern marches 
of Tunisia. A haunted place. Avoid it. It 
weaves potent spells, for all but a lady cold as 
ice, cold as Ella, a block of exquisite unmelt- 
ing ice in the nadir of this burning noon. 
Nefta insidiously, incomparably, beautiful, on 
the edge of the Chott Djerid, that enormous 
barren inland sea of salt. When the sun 
bleaches all colour from the world, the end- 
less lagoon stretches away and away like a 
snow-steppe. The whole air is uneasy with 
mirage, hovering between the desert of sand 
and the waste of salt marsh. No, the Chott 
is not a salt marsh even. Not a single green 
thing emerges from those baleful depths. No 
bird’s wing ever casts a shadow there. The 
beauty and prodigality of the oasis itself are 
enhanced by these lamentable juxtapositions. 
Nowhere in such greenness. Nowhere is water 
cooler. Nowhere do birds sing or fruit cluster 
so turbulently. In this place it wasI met Abdul- 
lah. I am about to present no girls’ high school 
sheikh. He was no fantasiast of bedouin horse- 
manship. He was no more, two years ago than 
now, than an oasis tout, a guide through the 
tangled thickets of the oasis and the quaking 
salt-pits of the wilderness. No more than that 

-one of the twenty feckless bedouin youths, 
hanging about in Nefta with camels or asses 
for the sweet tourist to ride upon. 


OW had I distinguished him from his 

brethren? I had not. It happened so. I 
wanted to be alone after a fierce desert fore- 
noon. The touts would have none of my soli- 
tude. They wheedled. They jeered. I flung 
them off angrily. Abdullah approached me. It 
was at that lovely angle of the waters where a 
great palm-tree throws up its five trunks like a 
hand. He twitched my sleeve. I turned and 
showed my teeth. I must have looked nasty. 
I snarled. 

Now I am possessed of that useless and 
injurious quality of knowing when I have 
wounded my fellows, and just how deeply. 
He recoiled like a sick dog, quivering, then he 
shambled off. Then he turned again. 


“Why are you discontented?” he whispered, 
(They speak a sort of French in this region, 
with some decorations borrowed from the 
Sicilian dialect of Trapani.) 

I looked at him. I was aware at once some 
deadly sickness was upon him. But not of the 
body. He was bedraggled and miserable, but 
he was a well set-up lad still. I stayed and 
stared. What the devil ailed the fellow? He 
was precisely everything that the tourist ladies 
looked for on their desert journeys, perched 
under their white toupees. He was—he had 
been, rather—a sheikh, a valentino. A hand. 
some young beast of an Arab. And that js 
unusual. The oasis Arabs squint. They are 
rachitic. They have sores. But this young 
man, who neither wheedled nor jeered—what 
had happened to him? He’d gone all to pieces, 
I stared. What then? He was shambling off. 

“All right!” I growled at him. “I'll see your 
damned corbeille, if ’'ve got to!” (Their cor. 
beille is the beauty-spot of the oasis, an inter- 
pleating of trees and waters. Abdullah, at 
least, will not shew you these when you make 
your way thither.) 

He began at once. “Ella! ElJa! Do you 
know Ella!” 


“How the devil—” I started. 


GAIN this queer puppy-like shaking took 
him. I swore at myself. A fine prospect life 
held for me if the secret woes of every damned 
tout were going to make me queasy. I altered 
my tone. “How should I? Cretin that you 
are!” I said mildly. 

“But you are from America!” he said. 

I denied the impeachment. 

“But you are going!” he insisted, with an 
intuition for which I cannot make up my mind 
whether to give him no credit or much. 

“How not?” I temporized. 

“You will see her,” his voice rang, “you 
will see Ella! Tell her—” 

I bade him not be a fool. T told him—I had 
no statistics by me—but I told him there are 
many millions of ladies who live in America. 
How should ¥ see Ella? But he had no doubt 
of it. Tell me, I requested, about the people 
who live in this place. Ella, he began at once. 
I interrupted him. What is there to see? He 
told me what things had impressed Ella. No 
other thought was entertained in the compass 
of his being but this lady. Who was she? Ella. 
She came from America. He had no other data. 
(She had apparently even given him a visit- 
ing-card, and a kindly German gentleman had 
taken it to Tunis to find out something about 
her from an agency there. But the kind gentle- 
man had not remembered to do anything 
about it. Abdullah had nothing but the memory 
of her, white and cool and her name pricked out 
within the outline of a leaf upon his left ribs.) 

I had the sense to reconcile myself speedily 
to Abdullah’s obsession. The tale of this queer 
passion had not less in it to bemuse me, 
realized, than Nefta and the palm-trees, the 
rivulets, than the Chott Djerid and the smok- 
ing forests of mirage. I eked out the Arab’s 

(Continued on page 92) 
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SHEELER 


Three of the Eatons 


Doris, Mary and Pearl—the Dancing Eatons—Help to Maintain the Institution of the Family 


Baggage. From the days of George M. Cohan’s The Royal Vagabond, where Mr. 


ITH the Ziegfeld Follies as a stepping stone to fame, each of the Eatons 

’ (the Eaton girls, that is, for there are also two brothers of this multi- 
tudinous family who step behind the footlights) has made her separate way on 
the stage. Mary Eaton, who first had her name in lights last season as the star 
of the short-lived Lucky, is now the featured dancer of The Five O’Clock Girl. 
Pearl Eaton may be seen with Beatrice Lillie in She’s My Baby, while Doris 
Eaton plays one-half of a sister act, in a non-musical comedy called Excess 


Ziegfeld discovered Mary Eaton and (almost simultaneously) all the other 
Eatons, the family has been represented in a succession of musical extrava- 
ganzas and often in drama and comedy. And for five minutes now and then 
in the midst of your favourite musical comedy an Eaton girl will step out and 
twirl on ker toes to remind you, perhaps, that although they have learned to 
act, to sing and to “hoof’’, the Eatons on the distaff side are really toe-dancers 








OME time ago a club friend was telling 
me about his holiday. He was a man 
with a grievance, because his holiday 

had been spoilt by jazz. He had gone up to 
some famous resort in Scotland to get a little 
golf and had chosen, in deference to the wishes 
of two unmarried daughters, a hotel famous 
both for its links and its dance band. “Hor- 
rible!” he groaned to me, “Every night such 
an infernal row that the only place where I 
could smoke a cigar and talk in peace was in 
the lobby of the men’s cloakroom. It’s the same 
everywhere, | am told. You can’t get away 
from this infernal jazz.” “But,” I pointed out, 
“you play golf, and from my point of view 
your golf and your daughters’ jazz are, if I 
am determined to be irritated, equally irrita- 
ting.” “What on earth has golf got to do with 
jazz?” he grumbled. “A great deal,” I said, 
“for they are both expressions of the superflu- 
ous energy of our period. You, my friend, 
after playing two rounds of golf have worked 
off most of your middle-aged energy. Your 
juniors have not. You regard jazz as a menace 
to the morals of youth. It may be for all I 
know; but if it is, I am almost equally sure 
that golf is a menace to the morals of age.” 


HEREUPON my friend grew angry. He 

obviously thought that in criticizing golf 
I had stepped beyond the limits of conversa- 
tional good taste. Golfers are under the im- 
pression that they derive so much physical 
benefit from the exercise that their values get 
in a muddle. They imagine that the benefit is 
spiritual. They confuse golf with religion. They 
resent criticism as an intrusion upon their 
most sacred and intimate feelings. The pro- 
fessional is their priest. Colonel Bogey is their 
Devil. Every round is a pilgrim’s progress 
toward paradise. Whatever the cynical obser- 
ver may say about the golfer, about the lan- 
guage he uses on the links, about the number of 
whiskies and sodas he drinks in the club-room, 
about the scandal he talks there and the jeal- 
ousy he displays of his rivals, there is no doubt 
that the golfer does derive from his game the 
bitter enjoyment that a fanatic may get from 
his religion. How many golfers I have heard 
say with reproach, when [ have seemed not to 
take them quite seriously, “My dear fellow, 
if you knew the difference golf had made to 
my life, you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

I have quoted the jockey who said that 
there was just enough sport about golf to spoil 
a good walk. I have quoted Bernard Shaw who 
has said that nowadays old men get golf in- 
stead of wisdom. But such remarks merely 
strike the golfer as cheap profanity. Even in 
these gay pages I hesitate to chaff the golfer 
as much as I should like, and in case I have 
already stepped beyond the boundary of good 
taste I hasten to acknowledge that the golfer 
has achieved a spiritual stronghold and a 
moral eminence which I, seeking them by 
old-fashioned have failed to achieve. 
To me the spectacle of a middle-aged gentle- 
man in an ugly suit of clothes solemnly hitting 
a little white ball into a series of little holes, 


Ways, 


Internal Combustion 


Some Reflections on Golf and the Puritans, With More Than a Word in Favour of Jazz 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


oblivious of nature, indifferent to philosophy, 
contemptuous of art, differs only in degree, but 
not at all in kind, from the games that monkeys 
may play with cocoanuts. 

But I am in a wretched minority; the 
majority of the civilized world is unanimous 
in regarding the golf-ball as man’s greatest 
gift to man. Ever since Eve offered Adam the 
apple Adam has been experimenting with 
small spherical objects; yet it was not until 
he had evolved the golf-ball that he felt he 
had produced something of which he could 
say to Eve “Here is my remedy of the same 
shape for your disastrously unwholesome 
fruit.” I can remember the time when men 
did not dare to play golf without wearing red 
coats, because they were considered a menace 
to public security. I can remember that at the 
same time the first motor cars in England were 
preceded by a red flag. As the motor car 
advanced to freedom so did the golfer. Easy 
transport made the game a physical necessity. 
It became a choice lor civilized humanity be- 
tween somersaults and Epsom salts. Humanity 
with a long pedigree of active forbears natural- 
ly chose the more gymnastic antidotes. And 
then owing to the demands of modern indus- 
trial and commercial existence golf at the 
week end was found insufficient. 


oO 
8° 


AZZ came in to keep the body supple dur- 

ing the week. It is odd that golf, which 
might be considered a demoralizing game, 
should never earn a knock from puritans, 
whereas dancing, which is a much less de- 
moralizing game, should be continually exciting 
their reprobation. Both games are merely ex- 
pressions of the energy which is pent up by 
the sedentary life of to-day. It is obvious that 
we do lead a much more sedentary life than 
our ancestors, or even than our fathers. If 
there were no elevators, no subways, no auto- 
mobiles, no trolley-cars, no locomotives, and 
yet still as many people surging every morning 
to New York or London offices, we should not 
hear of so much golf in the afternoon or of so 
much dancing in the evening. The conditions 
of modern life fatigue the nerves, but on the 
whole they are likely to rest the body. Hence 
the general fidgetiness of which golf is just as 
much a sign as jazz. But no moralist ever ac- 
cuses golf of corrupting the morals of the age, 
because not even its greatest enemy can im- 
pute to it any encouragement of sexual excess. 
The puritan feels that, whatever passions may 
possess the soul of man at golf, he is free from 
the only passion that a puritan considers 
importantly harmful. Not Freud, not Jung, 
not even Adler has managed to connect golf 
with the sexual life of man or woman. 

But jazz offers the puritan what in this 
context I hesitate to call a virgin field. In 
the first place a dance requires the participation 
of a man and a woman. It takes two of either 
sex to make a quarrel or a game of golf, but it 
takes two of different sexes to make a dance. 
The average puritan is a man of unusually 
strong physical appetites. He feels that if he 
were to dance like that the effect on him would 
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VANITY FAjp 


be disastrous, and since it never strikes the 
average puritan that everybody else is po 
necessarily as inflammable as himself, he jg 
naturally shocked at what he considers must be 
the effect of jazz. The origin of the alluring 
rhythm has been found in the obscene ritual 
dances of darkest Africa. The puritan bursting 
with primitive emotion responds to the sugges. 
tion intensely, resists the temptation of ey. 
pressing himself, but sees, as he supposes, 
others shamelessly yielding. Yet if the austere 
critic of jazz would only listen to the words 
of the vocal refrains he would recognize that 
if the music expresses anything except a deter. 
mination to keep moving it is a maundering, 
whining, completely sexless sentimentality, 
The tune may be designed to titillate the feet 
of the tired business man, the words are meant 
to soothe his great big generous baby’s heart, 
But I doubt if even he occupied with the prob- 
lem of his waist line bothers about the words, 


DOUBT if anybody bothers about anything 





except the dance. The tune just serves to 
keep the dancers moving. Musicians get wor- 
ried about the effect of jazz on music. 
If they would only realize that jazz has nothing 
whatever to do with music, they would keep 
calmer. When Mr. Paul Whiteman writes a 
book about the future of jazz as a musical 
form, the proper reply for musical critics is 
silence instead of learned argument, which 
gives Mr. Whiteman an entirely false idea .of 
his artistic importance. Mr. Whiteman’s musi- 
cal instruments have no more to do with music 
than a set of golf-clubs. One of our leading 
English critics found a parallel the other day 
for the modern dancing craze in the epidemics 
of dancing in the Middle Ages. This is one of 
those rash comparisons induced by thinking 
that historical truth is found at the bottom of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Critics must laboriously fill 
in their outlines of history before they commit 
themselves like this to historical parallels. The 
tarantulism of the Middle Ages was anhysteri- 
cal outbreak brought about by under nourish- 
ment and bad sanitary conditions. The modern 
craze for dancing is a perfectly normal and 
perfectly healthy instinct for physical exercise. 
If parallels are to be found for it, they may be 
found in the bicycling mania of the ‘nineties, 
in the recurrence from time to time of roller 
skating, or in the present craze for winter 
sports. Men have always felt to a certain extent 
the need for physical exercise, and if it had not 
been for the intervention of the Victorian era 
women too would long before this have found a 
vreater need for such exercise. Women began 
to live sensibly after the Napoleonic wars: 
they undressed then even more enthusiastically 
than they undress now. They danced the waltz 
with such vigour that Byron wrote a poem 
attacking the dance as immoral. He said it 
was a dance which was teaching girls to think. 
Like all rakes he suffered pangs from the 
fancy of any weakening of female virtue. He 
wanted to boast that he had climbed the con- 
vent walls where others had failed. Nothing 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANDAMM 


ONA MUNSON 


Ona Munson, Manhattan’s 
own Mary in the George 
White musical extravagan- 
za which, believe Ed Wynn 
or not, is all about the 
luck of a simple little 
understudy’s understudy in 
the Scandals, where, be- 
fore your naked eyes, you 
can see the almost ditto 
houris of that beauty spec- 
tacle go through elaborate 
rehearsals of a scherzo on 
the theme of the human leg 


NORMA TERRIS 


Norma Terris, who doubles 
in the cast of Show Boat, 
all up and downthe Missis- 
sippi, a stream about as 
broad as the line of lim- 
ousines in front of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s theatre any 
eight-thirty o’clock. Show 
Boat, in case you happen 
to be the one person in 
America’) who does not 
know it, comes from Edna 
Ferber’s best-seller novel 
of the floating stage-folk 





GOLDBERG 
MR. AND MRS. GLEASON 
James Gleason and his wife, Lucille Webster, in their almost 
musical comedy about The Shannons, late of Broadway, who 
give up the hum of vaudeville trouping for the humdrum 
of country hotel-keeping, and find it even more funny 


WHITE 


Players of Players in Plays Within Plays 


Presenting Several Ladies and One Gentleman of the Current Back-Stage Drama of New York 








OFFNER 


ANN ANDREWS 


In The Royal Family, an 
annal of the most famous 
dynasty of matinée idols 
who have ever warmed the 
cockles of a nation-wide 
box-office, Ann Andrews 
appears as Julie Cavendish, 
the reigning toast of Times 
Square, the daughter of a 
great stage tradition, the 
mother of a great stage 
hope, a lovely lady who 
can be happily married to 
nothing less than a public 


BARBARA STANWYCK 


A tawdry little goddess of 
the tank-towns is Bonny of 
Burlesque as played by 
Barbara Stanwyck in that 
comedy of small-time, 
leather-necked entertainers 
which has been a Gotham 
success since eariy autumn. 
It is in the wings and 
dressing-rooms of shabby 
little playhouses that most 
of Burlesque is supposed to 
happen, with Bonny as an 
honest, abiding ‘“hoofer” 
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SHEELER 


“By George Abbott and—” 


Three-Quarters of Your Favourite American Plays Are One-Half of His Authorship 


EORGE ABBOTT, part author of Broadway and Coquette, is no doctor-in- 
G ordinary to failing plays. Partnership in playwrighting has become a fine art 
with him, and he has collaborated on a stunning number of successful dramas of 
recent Broadway seasons. Once he was done with his University of Rochester 
training and his tutelage under the eminent playwright-maker, Professor Baker, 
Mr. Abbott forged his way into Times Square with several small chances as an 
actor. Then along came a big one, when he played with Alice Brady in Zander 
the Great. Daddies, The White Desert, Lazy Bones, e Holy Terror all gave 
him leading réles thereafter. He acted gorgeously the blinded, embittered Ishmael- 


ite of Processional. When his own first play was produced, so they teli, Sidney 
Howard wished it the worst of luck, “because Abbott’s such a grand actor and I'd 
like to have him in my next play.”’ But Abbott was already deep in collaborations 
with James Gleason, Winchell Smith, John V. A. Weaver, Philip Dunning, Dana 
Burnet and, most lately, Ann Preston Bridgers, with such minor opuses as The 
Fall Guy, Love ’Em and Leave 'Em and Four Walls to fill the chinks handsomely 
between phenomenal hits. Were a nice old gentleman to come back from Stratford- 
on-Avon and begin his career all over again, it is quite possible that his New York 
productions would be labelled, “By George Abbott and William Shakespeare 
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Plays—American Plan 


Concerning Several Native Dramatists as They Appear in Single and Double Harness 


EN or twelve American playwrights have 

discovered how easy it is to write a first 

successful play. Or else to call in a col- 
laborator to make it a successful play. It 
seems to be certain that two can write more 
cheaply than one. 

So note as many as a dozen collaborations in 
the course of this season’s playmaking. These 
part-time talents have provided us with such 
features of the drama as Coquette, Four Walls, 
The Royal Family, Burlesque, Nightstick, and 
Cock-Robin. Never, of course, forgetting that 
perennial collaboration, Broadway. All that is 
necessary to your first success as dramatist, 
apparently, is for you to leave a foundling 
plot on George Abbott's doorstep. 

But. at that, the winter months have seen 
some plays by young Americans which went 
entirely against this advice. It has seen new 
works by both George Kelly and Philip 
Barry, each writing altogether on his own and 
in his fashion. No collaborator could, for 
instance, have been of any possible use to 
Mr. Kelly in the composing of his newest 
romance, Behold the Bridegroom. Nor are 
he nor Mr. Barry any longer shy beginners. 

The way of the playwright is a guessing 
game. Here is Mr. Barry suddenly and quite 
immensely successful with a light, domestic 
meringue called Paris Bound. He has hit it 
off. He has turned the trick at last—turned it 
as he did not even in his first comedy, You 
and I, how many half-years ago? Meanwhile 
Mr. Barry, as patient as fastidious, has tooled 
such pretty efforts as Jn a Garden and White 
Wings, has hidden his wit under the solemn 
fervour of a Bible drama called John, has 
tantalized the intelligent minority into a real 
affection for his writing, has been battered by 
the disregard of that larger public whose 
patronage alone can turn playwrighting into 
something other than an expensive luxury. On 
that larger public Mr. Barry takes a pleasant 
revenge. He favour with his very 
lightest play. 


wins its 


ET, even when calling Paris Bound a light- 

est play, keep away from blaming it for 
that. For it has all the grace and ease of its 
kind, and, besides, a full share of well inter- 
larded argument and good sense. It says 
things smilingly, but none the less outrightly. 
It chafls and banters, but it also debates. It 
gives you the latest and the bravest concern- 
ing American marriage and Paris divorce. 

A lady whose husband is caught philander- 
ing in the altogether of the Riviera is on the 
point of taking her indignation to the law- 
courts when, much to her own amazement, she 
finds herself enjoying the feel of another 
man’s arms around her. It does not go very 
far; just far enough, in fact, to substitute tact 
and philosophy for a noisy divorce. All hands 
agree that a little cheating makes marriage an 
honest institution. And that, plot for plot, is 
about all. 

But Mr. Barry has, if you can understand 
this contradiction, a sort of hard-boiled tender- 
hess which turns Paris Bound into a com- 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


pletely winning play. His sentiment carries a 
core of self-respect. Not a sentence of Paris 
Bound wells over. The people of his living- 
rooms rail at each other in the language of 
the well-mannered. country-club. Their souls 
are cuirassed in kid-gloving. Their world is 
blasted by a sprig of gossip, healed again on 
the twitch of a quip. A short world, but a 
happy one. 

Into that same stratum of sophisticates tip- 
toes George Kelly. Mr. Kelly, a Pulitzer 
Prizer, author this of The Show-Off, 
Craig’s Wife, Daisy Mayme, has a cat-like 
tread. Before you know it he has translated 
himself out of the homely, so simple domicile 
of those who dwell in shirt-sleeves and is 
become a tearful annotater of the foolish 
virgins of millionairedom. Several of the sob- 
bing critics to the contrary (they call Behold 
the Bridegroom Mr. Kelly’s best play), 1 think 
it a silly and tiresome one, and his worst. 


ere 


A RICH and untrammelled young lady has 
L\X taken her fun where she found it until 
along comes a Galahad in big business clothes. 
For very shame, with scarce a word between 
them and only a pressed rose for a memory, 
she goes into a collapse no Freud can quite ex- 
plain, and dies a death which needs only the 
last Traviata for its decoration. A 
number of amateur snatches at the medical 
dictionary do not make it seem a whit less 
ignorant and out of hand. Out of Mr. Kelly’s 
hand, at any rate. 

For I am willing to say Amen to somebody's 
remark that Behold the Bridegroom has the 
stuff in it of an important dramatic thesis. 
The tales they do tell of our modern American 
misses . . . one has to wonder what the future 
holds for them. Wonder, but not quake and 
eroan and expire in every sentence, as Mr. 
Kelly does. He is only an annoying weeper 
about it all. But, as usual, he is the glossiest, 
most artful of stage-managers, too. So that, 
for at least a little while, you are fooled by 
his quick, quiet hum of talk, are tricked into 
thinking it curiously lively:and life-like . . 
until you realize that even the beautiful butler 
is speaking out of a book. 

The Royal Family—that’s another story. 
And The Royal Family brings us back to 
the subject of collaborations. For it is work 
of the novelist, Edna Ferber, and that special- 
ist in comedies of the back-stagers, George S. 
Kaufman. Not their first work together, either. 
Three or four years ago they dramatized Miss 
Ferber’s story, Old Man Minick. This time 
they are incalculably sprightlier. This time 
they have satirized. 

They would probably deny that. They would 
probably (if foolish enough to talk at all) 
tell you that their picture of the home life of 
the great Cavendish family of famous stage folk 
can be taken for photographic gospel. In the 
same breath they would probably make polite 
denialsthat the Cavendishes are the Barrymores. 

As a matter of fact, the Cavendishes are 
neither the Barrymores, the Thimigs, the 
Guitrys or the Name-your-owns. They are a 


notes of 


fond pack of cartoons of actors and actresses 
as the plain people on the other side the foot- 
lights have always delighted to see them . . . 
or imagine them, anyhow . . . in the hysteri- 
cal confines of calied 
Temperament and uproar, stage patriotism, 
teeming reminiscences, sacrifice of love and 
comfort to the importunities of a huge public, 
a constantly screaming telephone, a stream of 
flower-boxes, a welter of tantrums, a mob of 
reporters forever outside the door—in short, 
matinee idolatry to the nth degree. Along with 
two love affairs, a birth, a death, four genera- 
tions of celebrated womankind to make it a 
cycle. Or, better still, to make it a dramatiza- 
tion of Miss Ferber’s The Girls in particular 
terms of Mr. Kaufman’s peeps behind the scenes. 
At all events, swift and handsome fun, bound 
to be accorded a Royal Family welcome. 

All three of these chief plays of the early 
winter had the immediate benefit of good act- 
ing. And, even in the case of Behold the Bride- 
groom, good acting can go a long way. Judith 
Anderson’s performance there has vitality, 
does its best to have veracity, too. In Paris 
Bound Madge Kennedy, Gilbert Emery, Don- 
ald Macdonald and their nicely tailored fel- 
lows are quite as charming and on key as 
Arthur Hopkins wants them to be. The Royal 
Family has the grandame of the English stage, 
Haidee Wright, along with Otto Kruger, (they 
had not appeared together since Mr. Kruger 
was a Shakespeare and Miss Wright a Queen), 
the Misses Andrews and Field, plus excellent 
et ceteras and Jed Harris over all. 


something home. 


THER collaborations are on the wing, com- 

ing and going, some of them successfully 
staying. Remember that even Porgy is a joint 
work, the author of the novel and his wife 
having gone at it together. But it looks as if, 
wherever two are gathered together, a play 
will be their hymn, a production their prayer. 
And one of the two can always be relied upon 
to supply the discipline, the knack, the knowl- 
edge of practical stagecraft. Such, at least, is 
the ideal. The reality often amounts to a 
stunning idea pruned, hacked and patched 
over with commercial hokum. 

I remember one collaboration which this 
autumn saw—it is dead now to New York, and 
the dead deserve their repose—which, after 
three or four years of collaborations, had the 
look of a Vermont rag quilt. This man’s writ- 
ing and that man’s were sewn upon its lining 
with grim distinctness. A good “play doctor,” an 
expert in what the public wants, had done his 
best to put strong threads through the affair. 
He could no more than baste it. It had been a 
brave, if bad, play in the beginning. It was just 
another play in the end. Take your choice. 

Also, take the reminder that the Theatre 
Guild has done at last its duty by the fore- 
most American dramatist, Eugene O'Neill, a 
gentleman above easy hits, and beyond collab- 
orations, and so entirely a figure and a prob- 
lem unto himself that his new Marco Millions 
and Strange Interlude demand consideration 
all their own. 























Happy Days in Berlin 


The German Capital Seen by 


MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


LOOKING ABOUT 
Student Karl, from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, is do- 
ing Berlin. His book is not 
a text-book but a guide con- 
taining all a young man 
should know about the world 
of ‘wein, weib und gesang’ 


BERLINER-FLAPPEREN 
Here we see Anna and Min- 
na, Teutonic sirens of the 
less-luxurious sort. They are 
lonely and, judging from 
appearances, they are just as 
apt to remain so, even when 

and if. . married 
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MUSIK 
The sweet strains pro- 
duced by Henrietta, Ma- 
ria and Rosa, musik- 
madchens in this little 
bier-garten, are positive- 
ly guaranteed to bring 
tears to your eyes and 
beers to your table 
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LIGHT OR DARK? 


In the cozy tap-room of 
this suburban bierstube, 
Otto, the massive schenk- 
kellner, carefully pilots 
all in-coming and out- 


DACHSHUNDS 


Frau Metzgermeister 
wife and help-meat of 
the local butcher, dis- 
penses blutwurst’ and 
other sanguinary sau- 


going schooners across sages, stuffed to bursting, 
his accommodating bar as is the Frau herself 












POLITIK 


Over their morning 
Miinchener these burly 
burghers” settle such 
things as disarma- 
ment, the Locarno sit- 
uation and the Allied 
debt to the Fatherland 











THE BUREAUCRAT 


In this pretty costume, 
worn by all Govern- 
ment officials, Herr 
Grassmiiller is ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to 
climb an Alp or if nec- 
essary an  Office-stool 
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In the Jury Room 


VANITY FAIR 


A Personal Experience in a Murder Trial Which Shows the Functioning of Law and Order 


HE judge—a birdlike little man—fin- 

ished his charge, and we filed out to the 

jury-room. I looked at my watch as we 
left the Court,—four o'clock. 

“That’s not bad,” I thought; “lll maintain 
my record and get home to dinner. Moreover, 
the prisoner will have the first chance, for 
eight months, to eat his dinner outside the 
Tombs.” 

Jury duty had been easy: the trial had 
only lasted four days and we had kept bank- 
ers’ hours: ten to four. I had been able to 
get some of my own work done every day. 

The sporty-looking juror pulled my sleeve 
as we went through the corridor: 

“Say, pardon me, but have you ever served 
as foreman on a jury before?” 

“I’ve never been on a jury at all,” I told 
him. 

“Well, lemme make a suggestion; if you 
don’t mind. Take a ballot right away. It'll save 
time. Some of these fellows will 
want to talk till Hell freezes. 
Take a ballot, first thing, and 
that will shut ’em up.” 

I thought the idea a good one. 
I am not so sure about it, now. 
The jury-room orimy 
place, as if hundreds of men 
had _ scrubbed 
chairs, and slept on the table 
for years. There was some paper 
and ink and a scratchy pen. 

I was not sure that the other 
jurors would care to have mo 
assume the right to act as chair- 
man; most of them were ten or 
twenty years older than I: and 
I was only foreman by chance 
of being the first juror chosen. 
But I thought I would risk it; 
we would only be here half an 
hour at any rate. Then I would 
have the satisfaction of saying 
the two words which would set 
the little wop free. 

I had not liked him at first. 
His stunted figure and his long 
arms made him look somewhat like a chi:m- 
panzee. At the time of the murder—twenty 
years ago (how often during the trial we had 
heard those words: “twenty years ago, I no 
remember!”) at that time, his friends had 
called him “/1 Ravanello”—the radish. 

But his story, on the witness stand, had 
been straight. Afterwards, during his law- 
yer’s address, he had sat quietly, and wiped 
the palms of his hands with his hand- 
kerchief. He had not sobbed nor blubbered, 
nor had his counsel resorted to the pathetic,— 
except to remark that the prisoner had only 
been caught through a money order, by which 
he was sending money to his sister in Italy. 

When the jury were shut in, 
wanted to walk about the room a bit; nearly 
everyone lighted a cigarette or a cigar. Then 
they readily agreed to a ballot. I looked over 
and counted the scraps of paper. There was 
a surprise for me: Not guilty: 9. Guilty: 3. 


was a 


around on the 


everyone 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


The sporty juror was instantly willing to 
talk. 

“I’m one of the three,” he said. “But I’m 
not unreasonable. I'll be willing to modify 
that a little. Shall we ballot again?” 

But an academic looking juror, who was 
actually an advertising man, thought we had 
better discuss the case. He was very clear 
and sensible,—or so I thought. 

“Of course,” said he, “the prosecutor has 
to rely on the two witnesses who said they 
saw the shooting, and said they recognized 
the prisoner among the three men who did 
the shooting.” 

“But they both contradicted themselves,” 
someone interrupted, “and swore positively 
that they didn’t recognize the prisoner.” 

“That is it,” said the first man. “The bar- 
ber swore he didn’t, and then swore he did. 
He must have been lying at one time or the 
other. Now, personally, I discard him al- 





THE MURDER TRIAL 


Two French artists have particularly inter- 
ested themselves in depicting murder trials: 
Daumier and Forain. The master lithog 
tapher Forain is responsible for this etching 


— 


together. Whichever time he told the truth, he 
is a perjurer, and I will not vote to send any 
man to the chair on his testimony. Then there 
is only one eye-witness left. That’s young 
Costello.” 

He looked at me. 

“What did you think of him?” 

“To my mind,” I said, “he’s worse than the 
barber. He loves the limelight too much. 
I don’t believe he was even there.” 

“Why should he say he was there?” 
a chinless man. 

The first man answered for me. 

“Because he was a kid eight years old at 
the time of the murder. You must remember 
this crime happened twenty years ago.” 

“We're not apt to forget it!” said several. 


asked 


“Well.” continued the advertiser, “he js 
altogether too fresh: too fond of attract. 
ing attention. He tries to be a movie hero, 
He is twenty-eight now; he was only eight 
then; but his character has not changed g 
bit. The judge said we must take his evidence 
as that of a child of eight. It was his boss who 
was shot; it would be natural in him to say 
he saw the killing; to boast of it to the other 
kids. He would never admit he missed any. 
thing. And he swore both ways, too,—he said, 
first, he did not recognize the prisoner; and, 
then, that he did.” 

“But,” somebody objected, “he stuck to it 
that he went to the shop with his boss, and 
was there when the murder took place.” 

“Yes,” another replied; “but the woman 
who kept the shop said that- Buzillo—or what. 
ever the dead man’s name was—came there 
alone.” 

“And there you have it,” concluded the first 
man. “Two liars. They are all 
the district attorney has got to 
depend on. If their testimony 
does not give you a reasonable 
doubt of guilt, what can?” 

We took two more ballots. On 
the first, the sporty juror changed 
his vote to “manslaughter”. He 
seemed to think that the prisoner 
was “a little bit guilty” and that 
eight or ten years in Sing Sing 
would do him no harm at all, 
On the third, he said he 
wouldn't be a kill-joy, and joined 
the majority. So it now stood: 

Not guilty: 10. 

Guilty: 2. 

It had been a quarrel among 
Italian butchers, on the upper 
East Side. One dealer, Panzillo, 
had begun to cut prices. Where- 
upon the rival dealer, urged on 
by his wife, had seized a cleaver, 
and with one or two of his sales- 
men, had chased Panzillo into his 
own ice-box. This was on Satur- 
day afternoon, and there had followed a brief 
truce, until the blessed Sabbath morn. Then 
Panzillo had ventured upon the street, and had 
gone to a shop nearby, on some errand. As he 
came out again he was met by two (or was It 
three?) men, who shot him down. He lay 
gasping in his blood, and calling the name of 
his young sweetheart. She had appeared as a 
witness.—she was now a stout matron. 

The murderers ran away, and the wife of 
the triumphant butcher stuck a broom out of 
her window. Like Admiral Tromp, who had 
swept the seas of his enemies, she announced 
to East 107th Street that price-cutting was at 
an end. 

The prisoner had been one of her assistants, 
—a young Italian, just landed in this country. 
He spoke no English. Was he one of the two 
or three men present at the shooting? If so, 
he was guilty of murder. (The others had fled 

(Continued on page 102) 
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New York—City of Progress 


A Representation of the Soul of the Metropolis by the Flemish Artist, Frans Masereel 


N this drawing, Frans Masereel has revealed the inward, essential, mystic cipher 

of New York: which is Traffic. Traffic is New York’s cozening Delilah, the 
little loving, paralyzing serpent wound around its heart, the heady red wine that 
pours through its streets giving it a galloping case of hardening of the arteries. 
The unit of traffic or “automobile” has at last outstripped the fondest dreams of 
its partisans. In 1890 the pandemonium of clattering hoofs, the screeching of ball- 
bearingless axles and the clanging of steel tires was the shame of New York. Now 


the dulcet song of the city is composed of Klaxons, back-fires, blow-outs, collisions, 
fire sirens, traffic whistles, ambulance bells, and the groans of the dead and dying. 
Think of our amazing progress! In 1890 runaway horses ruthlessly trampled to 
death three pedestrians a year on Fifth Avenue; now the taxicabs run down a 
total of thousands. In 1890 it required over fifteen minutes to drive a carriage 
from 34th Street to Central Park. Today, in a taxicab one can easily manage it in 
an hour. Is this progress? After a slight pause Echo answers: Progress? 
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The Americanization of Vilma Banky 


The Hungarian Star Becomes a Convert to Hollywood with Her New Film‘‘The Passionate Adventure 
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Author! Author! Author! 


An Illuminating Exposure of the Theory, Practice and Personnel of the **Ghost-Writing”” Business 


THEN the skeptics of centuries ago first 
whispered that Bacon wrote all of 
Shakespeare’s stuff, there sprang into 

being the rumour of the “ghost writer.” A 
“ghost” or “shadow” writer today is one who 
writes What another signs and who is paid a 
jee for his creative labours, remaining in the 
packground while the advertised author ac- 
knowledges the applause, if any. Briefly and 
ybversely stated the signature over the article 
isn't always that of the author, in these days 
of big literary business. For example: Sir 
Harry Lauder’s book, A Minstrel in France 
was written by William Almon Woolf and 
Damon Runyon, two newspapermen. 

It has become a healthy field for obscure and 
even well known writers, this “ghost” business. 
Not all of the men and women who know how 
to handle the English language find ready 
markets for their wares. In these modern 
times, When most publications prefer stories 
and articles signed by celebrated names or 
“freak” celebrities, who crash the heavens with 
achannel swim or a trans-atlantic flight, the 
‘shost writer” cashes in heavily. When you 
consider the syndicate circuit or the news- 
paper that buys the story, making the “tie-up” 
for exclusive first publication rights and re- 
tailing the second publication rights, it is not 
dificult to see that it is a succulent apple 
for someone. The ghost writer invariably re- 
ceives fifty percent of the syndication profits 
plus a juicy advance fee. Several boys and 
sirls in New York City alone, are living com- 
fortably in this manner—preparing, perhaps, 
not more than two “smash” tales for others 
during the year. 


UT “ghost-writing” hasn't been confined 

solely to literary stylists understudying for 
illiterate rough diamonds. Often “ghost- 
writers” substitute for those who are too busy 
or too lazy to fill orders. No better historical 
precedent is needed than the army of “ghost- 
writers” or hacks of which Alexander Dumas, 
the great French 
availed himself when he was too busy with 
dinner engagements to keep up with the de- 
mands of his publishers. Tt was this army of 
“shost-writers” that was responsible for the 


“snappy story” scrivener 


supposed voluminosity of Dumas. 

The earliest form of the modern ghost 
writer, perhaps, was the patent medicine testi- 
monial preparer. You know the type—"Se and 
So's Pills Made Me Thinner, ete.—Minnie 
Zilch, Oswego, Okla.” 

Today, the foremost stars of the stage and 
ccreen and the sports world are featured in 
the various magazines and newspapers as be- 
ing the author of this or that, but in nine 
cases out of ten, these tales are written by 
“thosts.” Often these stories are “planted.” 
lor exploitation purposes, but not always. 

At the present time, a famously known 
cigarette concern is splurging page ad- 
vertisements relating that Miss Billie Dove 
of the films, or Mr. David Belasco, or Mr. 
Kreisler, recommends their brand of smoke. 
Humourously enough, the man who arranged 


By WALTER WINCHELL 


these testimonials is known to smoke another 
kind of cigarette. That of course, belongs 
under the heading of irony. In cases such as 
this one, however, the cigarette firm pays noth- 
ing for the testimonials of the celebrated 
recommenders. They merely sell them the idea 
and swap publicity for the testimonial. 

The press agent is another form of “ghost- 
writer.” Among his other duties he must place 
stories in the newspapers, particularly the 
Sunday drama sections signed by his boss or 
the star of his production. The most prom- 
inent, perhaps, is A. H. Woods’ ghost writer, 
who is Samuel Hoffenstein, one of the most 
literary of the praise-agents. Still another form 
of “ohost” is the movie “double” who risks 
his or her life during the making of a flicker 
when the star is too important to risk such 
danger as driving a speeding motor car or 
leaping from an airplane or jumping off a 
bridge or cliff. 


UT there has been great talk lately of the 

deception in “ghost writing.” The public, 
just discovering that their favourite authors 
never said or dictated the article they’ve read, 
are beginning to snicker. When it is known 
that Gene Tunney, the world’s champion, did 
not write a certain story, but that it was written 
over his signature by a newspaperman, the 
Tunney fans fail to take it seriously. The 
Tunney personality may be incorporated into 
the piece, but somehow, when the reader 
knows that Tunney didn’t write it, he mum- 
bles, “You can’t believe all that you read in 
the papers, anymore.” 

Many of the favourite comic strips being 
syndicated all over the world have made their 
creators so rich that they can afford to “retire,” 
but not to permit their creatures to retire with 
them, instead of doing their own work they 
engage, at a salary a “ghost” or imitator who 
must not only carry out the characters as 
expertly as the creator himself but must think 
up his own “gags.” 

One well known comic strip man is making 
a great deal of money without doing his stuff, 
although he is sensitive about his “work” and 
insists that his “ghost” submit his ideas many 
weeks in advance for approval. 

“Babe” Ruth’s articles are selling for big 
money. Of course, the great baseball slugger 
hasn't had the time to prepare them. It was 
Christy Walsh who “discovered” Ruth’s lite- 
rary genius and Mr. Walsh contracted with 
the “Bambino” to write his stuff for him. It 
was “placed” hurriedly. All newspapers made 
high bids for the “Babe Ruth Articles” and 
the newspaper that made the connection at- 
tracted much circulation. Mr. Walsh then be- 
came a respected member of his community 
and grew so wealthy that he hired others to 
write the “Babe’s” stuff. 

Incidentally it was W. O. McGeehan of the 
New York Herald Tribune sports bureau who 
first called attention to the miracle performed 
by “Babe” Ruth. According to Mr. McGeehan 
the baseball fans had been honoring the Sul- 
tan of the Swat for pasting the ball out of the 


lot whereas he deserved their reverent awe 
for literary miracles the like of which has 
never been known outside the New Testament. 
In his capacity as baseball reporter, the Babe 
once achieved the supernatural feat of 
paring a brilliant eye-witness account of a 
baseball game for the New York orld while 


lying unconscious in a hospital nearly a 


pre- 


thousand miles away from the game. At any 
rate, Ruth’s present ghost writer is Ford Frick. 
one of the capables on a New York newspaper. 

And while the subject of sports writing 
shadows has come up, one of the whispers ot 
the Park Rowgues in New York is that Frank 
Menke of the King Features Bureau (which 
is the busiest syndicate in America), was 
responsible for a recent Jack Dempsey letter. 
The letter was in the way of a complaint or 
“squawk” from the former heavyweight cham- 
pion. Just before the last Tunney-Dempsey en- 
counter in Chicago Mr. Dempsey’s letter was 
released to all sports departments. In_ it, 
Dempsey complained for the first time over 
his first meeting with Tunney at Philadelphia. 
Dempsey told how he believed he was drugged 
and “framed” to lose that fight. He otherwise 
disparaged his opponent and his manager and 
defied the man who won the heavyweight 
crown from him “to come out in the open 
and confess everything.” 


RANK MENKE that letter for 

Dempsey and the King Features Syndicate 
and later when. the same syndicate firm con- 
tracted with Mr. Tunney for articles, it is said 
that Tunney stipulated that he should be al- 
lowed to select his own “ghost.” Mr. Menke is 
one of the pioneer * 
says are always arresting attention, and he is 
one of the few “shadows” who can inject into 
his “spirit tales” the personality of the nomi- 
nal author. 

I am told that The Roar of the Crowd by 
Jim Corbett in the Saturday Evening Post was 
written by Robert Anderson who is putting 


wrote 


‘chost-writers” whose es- 


out a book soon under his own name. 

An interesting and never before revealed 
“ghost” stunt was Frank Campbell’s poem of 
a few years ago. Mr. Campbell is New York 
City’s best known undertaker. It was he who 
buried Rudolph Valentino, you may recall. A 
tabloid reporter, whose name is B. Vladimir 
Berman of the New York Evening Graphic, 
was Campbell’s ghost writer. Berman put the 
famous undertaker into the Literary Digest on 
the promise of a free funeral on which happily 
he hasn’t yet cashed in. 

Berman at the time was destroying type- 
writers for the New York City News Associa- 
tion alongside Harry Klemfuss, Campbell's 
exploiter. Klemfuss asked Berman if he would 
turn out an Armistice Day poem that might 
be used instead of the usual Campbell Funeral 
Parlor advertisement that the great mortician 
was then running in the Metropolitan news- 
papers every day, next to the editorial columns. 
Berman obliged readily, scorning Klemfuss’ 
offer to run the real author’s name under it, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Advice to the Traveller 


A Few Suggestions One Receives in Europe on Announcing a Prospective First Journey to America 


HEN, some months ago, I finally de- 

cided to America for the first 

time in my life, I thought it would be 
only fair to make my friends acquainted with 
my plan. But I soon discovered that I had 
made a great mistake: I should have kept my 
project a secret—deep and dark. For, during 
the short time that elapsed between the an- 
nouncement of my decision and my actual 
sailing, I heard more about America in those 
few weeks than during the last thirty years 
of my life. 

As a matter of fact, this alone is not ex- 
actly a horrible catastrophe. But my friends 
heaped so much advice upon my bewildered 
head—so that I would know how to behave 
in that strange country that I was finally com- 
pelled to buy a little note-book in order to 
jot down the seemingly most important bits 
of counsel. From the contents of this little 
book, I shall now quote a few excerpts. Let 
the innocent reader realise how 
those Europeans who pretend to “know” 
America maltreat a poor victim naive enough 
to confess and to admit that he is about to set 
sail for New York for the first time in his life. 

The excerpts: 

1. “Be arrogant!” 

“Yes, be arrogant,” said a lawyer, “it’s ex- 


visit 


American 


tremely important. The speed of life in Amer- 
ica is swifter, more stormy than ours is. If 
you will be as modest over there as you are at 
home, you'll be lost. Life will sweep you out 
of the way, you'll be overwhelmed, you'll simply 
not be noticed at all. Therefore, as soon as 
you arrive, commence to boast, and continue 
to praise yourself until the day of your de- 
parture. That’s what they like in America!” 

2. “Be modest!” 

“Be as modest as you can possibly be,” said 
someone else (who it was I cannot remember, 
but I am quite sure he was not an opera- 
singer), “because all Europeans who go to 
America are insolent. You shall be an excep- 
tion—and you'll see they'll like you.” 

3. “Praise America,” 
said a lady, “and don’t stop your hymns even 
for a second. That’s the only way to penetrate 
their souls.” 

4. “Don’t praise 
said another lady who was present at the con- 
versation. “Every foolish European thinks 
Americans love to be praised. The truth is, 


{merica,” 


they criticize their own country so severely 
that they consider every foreigner who does 
not do so as an insincere flatterer.” 

5. “Be businesslike!” 
telephoned a well-wisher, “don’t be angry with 
me for troubling you when you're packing 
but I understand you said to X yesterday that 
your American trip would be merely a friendly 
visit, and you wanted your New York friends 
to believe that you wouldn’t do any business 
while over there?” 

“Your 
answered. “That’s just what I said.” 

“I wonder,” the telephone continued, “who 
the idiot was who gave you this incredibly 


information is quite correct,” I 


foolish adv ice?” 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


“Nobody,” I said. “I thought it out myself.” 
“Unheard of!” the telephone on. 
“Why, man, don’t you know that Americans 
look down upon those who care nothing for 
business? If they ever find out that you want to 


went 


be considered as a friendly tourist. no one will 


AN ITINERARY 


By FERENC VioLNAR 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Travel guides may 
come, and itineraries may go, but Ferenc 
Molnar, author, playwright, cosmopolite and 


man-about-the-world, goes on forever. To a 
casual inquiry as to what was the most charm- 
ing route from Venice to Salzburg, Mr. Molnar 
replied by sketching out, as casually, on the 
back of a menu the following itinerary. Vanity 
Fair reproduces it here in the belief that Mr 
Molnar’s experience and impeccable taste in 
everything from a fine dinner to a matchless 
landscape, interest for those of its 


may have 
readers who plan to go to Europe in 1928 


[FIRST DAY ] 


LIDO 
San Giuliano . By Boat 
\aestre 
Treviso Good road, dull 
Conegliano 
\ ittorio ns Very beautiful 
Ponte nell’Alpi 
Tai 


Cortina d’Ampezzo (Four hours in all) 
At Cortina: 1 (a) Hotel Savoy 

(Excellent!) 

1 (b) Hotel Miramonte 


[SECOND DAY] 


Leave early in the morning 
LEAVE CORTINA 
Talzarego—pass stop a moment in 

the restaurant 
Arabba 
Porvoi—pass 


Vigo di Fassa This is the famous 
highway of the Dolomites 

Hotel Kaversee (for luncheon) 
Bolrano (Bosen) 

(5-6-7 hours in all) 

At Bolrano: 1 (a) Hotel Laurin 

Excellen 

1 (b) Hotel Bristo 

Luncheon or dinner in the garden 

opposite the Hotel Laurin 


[THIRD DAY | 
Leave early in the morning | 
BOLRANO | 
Bressanone (Brixen) (stop and have | 
breakfast at the beauti- | 
ful hotel Elefant!) 
(at the Italian-Austrian } 
frontier) 
Innsbruck (Hotel Tirol) (Luncheon) 
(In all: three hours) 
(Leave after luncheon) 


Brennero . 


Hall Tell the chauf- 
Worgl feur to be careful 
Schwaz a winding read 


St. Johann 
Lofer (Austria) 
Reichenhall (Bavaria) 


Salzburg (Austria) 
(In all from Innsbruck to Salz- 
burg—4 hours 


En route from Innsbruck to Salz- 
burg one passes through a corner 
of Bavaria) 


(The hours have been calculated on a 
very leisurely basis) 


speak to you. Take my advice, as soon as youar. 
rive, announce loudly that your trip has beep 
prompted by business considerations only.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, and wrote the 
following into my little book: “Start yelling at 
Quarantine that I’ve come to do big business,” 

No sooner did I put my book away when a 
friend of mine, who had often been in Amer. 
ica, entered. 

“I hear your trip is for the sole purpose of 
enjoying yourself, Congratulations, you are q 
clever and sensible man. I tell you, Americans 
hold no one in greater contempt than the 
uropean artist who goes over there for the 
sake of money only!” 

I crossed out the first advice—but I didn’ 
put down the second one. 

6. “Don’t climb the Woolworth Building!” 

“Why not?” [ asked. 

“Because I was up there last year and | 
felt dizzy.” 

“Perhaps I won't feel dizzy.” 

“Then climb it,” 

[ put down this in my little book: “Visit 
the Woolworth Tower but don’t feel dizzy.” 

7. “Study the motion pictures, 


said the wise counselor, 


and be thorough. It’s extremely important,” 
said the man who gave me this valuable piece 
of advice. “The great trouble with European 
writers who wish to work for American mo- 
tion picture concerns is that they don’t know 
what the American public wants. Consequent- 
ly, the only way to find out all about their 
taste is to see all the successful pictures, one 
after another. Then write something that re- 
sembles all of them, and your 
assured. See two pictures every day 


success is 
if you 
stay in New York for five weeks, you can 
easily see seventy. That's not Guite enough, 
though—but still it’s better than nothing.” 
(This I considered a most sensible advice 
end I decided to follow it faithfully. I had 
already seen about thirty-four when I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Lasky. I teld him I 
should like to write a motion picture story 
and asked him how to go about it. This is 
what he answered: “I can give you but one 
suggestion: Don’t copy the American pictures. 
We can produce them ourselves. What we want 
from you is a European film-story, something 
entirely different from the type our public is 
That night, I could not sleep 
a wink. And ever since, I have been trying 
to write a Continental story. But the thirty: 
four “American” stories I have seen are fer- 


accustomed to.”- 


menting in my head, and I simply cannot 
think of anything but of still! another American 
story. I have a vague feeling that I shall not 
succeed in writing any other kind of story than 
that which is generally deseribed as “Amer- 
ican,” and that T shall be unable to place it 
anywhere except 
other 


in Europe where, on the 


mad about American 


my ingenious scheme of 


hand, they 


films. Thus. will 


are 


writing for American motion picture com- 
panies ultimately run aground.) 
8. “Don’t ever kiss the hand of a lady!” 
This counsel was imparted to me by a gen 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ferene Molnar in America 


The Magyar Playwright and His Wife Lili Darvas (of the Reinhardt Players) Were Recent Visitors 
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The Truth About “Modern Art” 


Wherein a Much Worried Commentator Finally Breaks Down and Confesses 


WISH ultra-modern artists would stop 
thinking: or, if they must think, I wish 
they would think straighter, and a bit more 

profoundly, and keep the result to them- 

selves. When this age has gone down into 
history it will probably do so as the age in 
which art which the 
artists were so preoccupied with what to say 


was word-ridden; in 
that they frequently forgot to say anything. 
Literature has wrought much of the havoc, 
[ believe. The medium through which litera- 
ture is conveyed—words—happens also to be 
the medium through which we communicate 
our facts, opinions, requests, and desires: in 
short, the medium through which we transact 
the business of life. Everybody, consequently, 
has to learn to read and write in order to lead 
a civilized existence. The effect of this exi- 
gency upon artists other than those pursuing 
literature has been deplorable. Compelled to 
handle the tools of literature 
hildhood, a disturbing number of them seem 


from early 


to be trying those tools on their own arts, 
hewing out music and painting to conform to 
certain literary standards and 
with which they have no earthly concern. 

Let me illustrate. Thanks to the hydroce- 
phalic zeal of our customs appraisers, there 
is probably no piece of modernist sculpture in 
this country more famous than Brancusi’s Bird 
n Flight. You know it: the slender, polished, 
longated metallic object that our satraps 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff insisted upon 
classifying as hardware instead of art. I think 


conventions 


they were wrong, stupidly and bureaucratically 
wrong, for I doubt if even a customs inspector 
could honestly believe that Mr. Brancusi would 
be idiot enough to try to smugele a hundred 
pounds of hardware into this country by call- 
ing it a work of art. At the same time, having 
vazed earnestly at the Bird in Flight, I can- 
not help an uneasy suspicion that the custom 
inspectors have a bit more right on their side 
than [ should care to admit. I think that the 
Bird in Flight is an intended work of art: but 
{ cannot—and I have tried—believe that it is 
a successful piece of sculpture. 
7 HAT has Mr. Brancusi tried to convey? 
Certainly not a real bird: for the only 
bird that bears the faintest resemblance to his 
piece is a penguin, and penguins notoriously 
do not fly. In fact the sculptor would prob- 
ably indignantly disclaim any intention of 
producing a likeness of a real bird. What does 
the Bird in Flight represent, then? I have not 
put that question to Mr. Brancusi, so I can- 
not pretend to eive his exact answer to it. 
But I have asked his friends and his admirers, 
and the consensus of their answers is about 
this: That he has sought to convey. through 
this slender, aspiring, metal object, the swift- 
ess, the soaring quality, the sense of light- 
hess and elevation of a bird flying. “And,” 
they add, “don’t you honestly get a feeling 
of speed and lightness from it?” 
I certainly do. But I get much the same 
‘nsation from a spear, or the prow of a boat, 
or any other smooth, slender object. As a 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


matter of fact, just now, when I was trying 
to think of some appropriate objects, my eye 
fell upon the receiver of my telephone. Sup- 
pose you look at yours for a moment, as it 
hangs upon its hook. Forget that it is a tele- 
phone receiver, and you will probably find 
that it beautiful 
Notice the perfection of the ringed flange at 
the bottom, the rounded edge that keeps it 
from being harshly geometrical; observe the 


is a surprisingly object. 


eracetul sweep of the polished body of the 
instrument, as it curves outward to meet the 
flange: notice its pleasing proportions, the 
simplicity and directness with which the body 
soars up to the gentle swell of the end into 
which the cord is inserted. It is, as I say, an 
object of real beauty. But [’m damned if it 
is sculpture. 
Furthermore, 
biting that telephone receiver as my concep- 
tion of a bird in flight? 1 wouldn’t show the 


what’s to prevent my exhi- 


real receiver, of course: you'd recognize it for 
what it is. But suppose I cast it, say, in bronze, 
and sent it to the Ferargil Galleries? I could 
make out a very good case for it. The flange 
conveys the flatness of the sea over which the 
bird flies, and the endless circle of the horizon; 
the curve and upward sweep of the body—the 
lightness of the bird and the spread of his 
wings: the swelling end—the flotation of the 
bird in the air. I defy anyone to prove that 
my telephone receiver does not convey the im- 
pression of a bird in flight. 


“PUT.” say the sculptor’s champions, “what 
difference the label make? The 
sculptor seeks to convey a certain impression 


does 


and if he manages to convey it—in 


an impression of speed and 


to you: 
this 
lightness, it does not matter what you call it.” 

I think it does matter. A kitten will chase 
a mouse, a ball of yarn, or an apple, with 





instance, 


equal alacrity and enthusiasm. But [ am not 
a kitten. I like to differentiate my impressions. 
I vet one kind of thrill out of seeing an air- 
plane in flight and another out of 
seagull in flight. To put it clumsily, the air- 
flight pro- 
duces a different impression from the birdness 
and wineness of the other. Mr. Brancusi’s Bird 
might also serve as a Torpedo in Flight, or a 
Six-inch Shell in Flight. or a Stuffed Bird 


Falling. It is too economical in its aesthetic 


seeing a 


planeness and motorness of one 


means to be completely satisfying. 

Besides, T cannot help being suspicious of 
the that 
parently has to accompany so much _ ultra- 
art. When, throuch the 
Louvre, I suddenly confront the Victory of 


vast amount of explanation ap- 


modern prowling 
Samothrace, [ don’t need any explanations. 
I have no information regarding the sculptor’s 
state of 
know 


intentions. nor his theories, nor his 
and I don't don't 
what the statue represents, beyond perceiving 
the fact that it 
with wings. I am not up enough on sculptural 


mind: care. | even 


is a headless female figure 
terminology to be able to discuss its planes 


and modelling and masses with any confidence. 
But what I do know, and need no telling, is 


All 


that | am in the presence of greatness. Down 
through a score of centuries the sculptor 
speaks to my private ear, in a language that 
has no words and whose meaning | cannot miss. 
But knowing, intellectually 
Bird in Flight is intended to convey, I get 
chiefly the impression that [am looking at thi 


grasping what the 


sculptured representation of aset of metaphors. 
Not that 


cere. | only wish they would give up sincerity. 


ultra-modern artists are not sin- 
It is such an over-rated quality in art, as it is 
generally interpreted. Anyone can be sincere, 
as aman. The average burelar is sincere, prob- 
ably. Nearly all bad artists are. People seem 
to think that to believe passionately in the im 
portance and truth of his work entitles an artist 
to respect, when as a matter of fact most at 
tists who are of any real importance (barring. 
of course, the Wagners) spend the greatei 
part of their lives in the despairing conviction 
that their work is all a botch and would prob 
ably be worthless even if it were well done. 

Artistic sincerity, on the other hand, is 
not a matter of will or intention. It is a eift. 
(n honest, devout man may be an utterly in- 
sincere artist, simply because real sincerity 
is beyond him, while an artist of the most 
uncompromising integrity as regards his art 
may be otherwise a self-indulgent scoundrel. 
I know several writers of pot-boilers, and they 
are all terribly in earnest. They write of life 
or think they do. In Louise 
Dutton’s deathless sentence, “they are pel fect- 


as they see it 


ly willing to tell the truth, only they don’t know 
any.” No artist tells the truth, as he sees it, 
He tells it 
tell anything else makes him literally sick. 
How much or little truth he manages to tell 


because he wants to. because to 


is, however, not for him to determine. It is for 
God to say and for posterity to discover. 


UT to return to the ultra-moderns. “Why 
all this fuss, anyhow?” they inquire im- 
patiently. SIt's no crime to turn out a piece of 
sculpture that you don’t happen to understand. 
The important fact is that Brancusi feels a 
certain way about sculpture, and has had the 
joy of expressing himself. In the last analysis, 
its none of your business.” , 
But it is my business. Of all the phrases that 
cast a curse over modern art, “self-expression” 
is the worst. The theory that an artist’s chiet 
privilege and duty is to express himself is one 
that is particularly widespread just now, and 
need one add?’—particularly popular. It is 
so easy. You hold an opinion, or experience 
a reaction, regarding some object or imavina- 
utter it, on 
And the re 
It isn’t. Self-expression alone has nothing 


tive concept, and you express it, 
paint it, or compose it. sult is art. 
to do with art, or with the artist’s job in life. 
Singing in your bathtub, or swearing when you 
hit vour thumb with a tack-hammer, or writing 
to the paper about the paving of your street, 
or blowing a horn on New-Year’s eve. are all 
forms of self-expression: but they are not 
exactly art. Granted that the artist’s first duty 
is to “have something to say,” to ¢ xperience a 


Continued on page 106) 





VANITY FAIR 


The Cold-Blooded Romantics 


Showing the Relation Between the New Art, Philosophy and Politics and the Old «Sentimentality” 


HE Romantics have come in for a great 
deal of varied abuse. The classicists have 
reproached them for their hysterical ex- 
travagance. The realists have called them liars 
and cowards who are afraid of the unpleasant 
truth. Moralists have disapproved of their 
exaltation of passion and emotion. Philoso- 
phers have complained of their prejudice 
against reason and their appeal to a facile 
mysticism. Socialists and believers in authority 
have disliked their individualism. Each enemy 
throws a different brickbat. But brickbats can 
be flung back. The Romantics can retort that 
the classicists are dull and rationally cold: 
that the realists are exclusively preoccupied 
with muck and lucre; that the moralists’ ideal 
of mere repression is stupid, because always 
unsuccessful; that the philosophers’ famous 
Pure Reason has taken them no nearer to the 
solution of the cosmic riddle than a 
Pure Instinct; and that the state tyranny and 
collectivism of the authoritarians and social- 
ists are at least as unnatural as limitless in- 
dividualism. Pots and kettles may quarrel; 
but their colour is proverbially much the 
same. Most of the enemies of Romanticism 
are, in their own way, as extravagant and one- 
sided (that is \ the 
Romantics themselves. 
The activities of our age are uncertain and 
multifarious. No single literary, artistic or 


COW 5 


to say, as romantic) as 


philosophic tendency predominates. There is a 
babel of notions and conflicting theories. But 
in the midst of this general confusion, it ts 
possible to recognize one curious and signifi- 
cant melody, repeated in different keys and 
by different instruments in every one of the 
subsidiary babels—artistic, literary, philo- 
sophical, political. It is the tune of our modern 
romanticism. 


T will be protested at once that no age 

could be less like that of the genuine 
Romantics than ours. And with this objection 
{ make all haste to agree. The modern roman- 
ticism is not in the least like the romanticism 
of Moore and de Musset and Chopin, to say 
nothing of the romanticism of Shelley, of 
Victor Hugo, of Beethoven. In fact, it is the 
exact opposite of theirs. Modern romanticism 
is the old romanticism turned inside out, with 
all its values reversed. Their plus is the mod- 
ern minus: the modern good is the old bad. 
What then was black is now white, what was 
white is now black. Our romanticism is the 
photographic negative of that which flourished 
during the corresponding years of the last 
century. 

It is in the sphere of politics that the 
difference between the two romanticisms is 
most immediately apparent. The revolution- 
aries of a hundred years ago were democrats 
and individualists. For them the supreme 
political value that personal liberty, 
which Mussolini has described as a_putre- 
fying corpse and which the Bolsheviks deride 


was 


as an ideal invented by and for the leisured 
bourgeoisie. The men who agitated for the 
English Reform Bill of 1832, who engineered 
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the Parisian revolution of 1830, were liberals. 
Individualism and freedom were the ultimate 
goods which they pursued. The aim of the 
Communist Revolution in Russia was to de- 
prive the individual of every right, every 
vestige of personal liberty (including the 
liberty of thought and the right to possess a 
soul) and to transtorm him 
ponent cell of the great “Collective Man’”— 
that single mechanical monster who, in the 
Bolshevik millennium, is to take the place 
of the unregimented hordes of “soul-encum- 
bered” individuals who now inhabit the earth. 
To the Bolshevik there is something hideous 
and unseemly about the spectacle of anything 
so “chaotically vital”, so “mystically organic” 
as an individual with a soul, with personal 


into a com- 


tastes, with special talents. Individuals must 
be organized out of existence; the communist 
state requires, not men, but cogs and ratchets 
To the 
Bolshevik idealist, Utopia is indistinguishable 
from one of Mr. Henry Ford’s factories. It is 
not enough, in their eyes, that men should 
spend only eight hours a day under workshop 
discipline. Lite outside the factory must be 
exactly like life inside. Leisure must be as 
highly organized as toil. Into the Christian 
Kingdom of Heaven men may only enter if 
they like little children. The 
condition of their entry into the Bolsheviks’ 
Earthly Paradise is that they shall have be- 
come like machines. 


in the huge “collective mechanism”. 


have become 


red it be imagined that I have caricatured 
the communist doctrine, let me refer my 
readers to the numerous original documents 
quoted by Herr Fulop-Miller in his very inter- 
esting book on the cultural life of Soviet 
Russia, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism. 
They show clearly enough that the political 
doctrines elaborated by Lenin and his follow- 
are antithesis of the 
lutionary liberalism preached by Godwin and 
dithyrambically chanted by Shelley a hun- 


ers the exact Tevo- 


dred years ago. Godwin and Shelley believed 
in pure individualism. The Bolsheviks believe 
in pure collectivism. One belief is as extrava- 
gantly romantic as the other. Men cannot live 
apart from society and without organization. 
But, equally, they cannot live without a cer- 
tain modicum of privacy and personal liberty. 
The exclusive idealism of Shelley denies the 
obvious facts of human biology and economics. 
The materialism of Lenin (mate- 
rialism is the official philosophy of the Soviet 
state) denies the no less obvious and primary 


exclusive 


facts of men’s immediate spiritual experi- 
ences. Both are extravagant and one-sided. 
Modern 
confined to Russia or to politics. It has 
filtered into the thought and arts of every 
country. Communism has not imposed itself 


romanticism is by no means 


anywhere outside the boundaries of Russia: 
but the Bolsheviks’ romantic disparagement of 
spiritual and individual values has affected, to 
a greater or less extent, the “young” art and 
literature of every Western people. Thus, the 
whole “cubist” tendency in medern art (from 


which, one is grateful to notice, painters and 
sculptors seem to be in fairly general reac. 
tion) is deeply symptomatic of that revolt 
against the soul and the individual, to which 
the Bolsheviks have given practical and polit. 
ical, as well as artistic, expression. The cubists 
deliberately eliminated from their art all that 
is “mystically organic”, replacing it by solid 
geometry. They were the enemies of all “senti- 
mentality” (a favourite word in the Bolshe- 
viks’ vocabulary of insult), of mere literature 

that is to say, of all the spiritual and jp. 
dividual values which give significance to in 
dividual life. Art, they proclaimed, is a ques- 
tion of pure form. A cubist picture is one 
from which everything that might appeal to 
the individual soul, as a soul, has been 
omitted. It is addressed exclusively (and ad- 
dressed very often, let us admit. with con- 
summate skill) to an abstract Aesthetic Man. 
who stands in much the same relation to the 
real complex human being as does the Eco- 
nomic Man of the socialists, or the mechanized 
component of the Bolsheviks’ Collective Man. 


HE Cubist de-humanization of art is fre- 

quently accompanied by a romantic and 
sentimental admiration for machines. Frag- 
ments of machinery are generously scattered 
through modern painting. There are sculptors, 
who laboriously try to reproduce the forms 
invented by engineers. The ambition of ad- 
vanced architects is to make dwelling houses 
indistinguishable from factories: in Le Cor- 
busier’s phrase, a house is a “machine for 
living in.” 

“Young” writers are as fond of machinery 
as “young” artists. What dithyrambs in praise 
of machinery have issued, in free verse, from 
the Middle West of America! On the continent 
of Europe advanced writers have invented for 
their own delectation entirely fabulous Chi- 
cagos and New Yorks, where every house is a 
skyscraper and every skyscraper a factory full 
of incessantly turning wheels: where there are 
elevated railways in every street, aeroplanes 
circling round every chimney pot, electric sky- 
signs on évery blank wall, motor cars never 
doing less than sixty miles an hour, and a 
noise like seventy pandemoniums. Here is a 
translation of Maiakovski’s lines on Chicago. 

Chicago: City 

Built upon a screw! 

Electro-dynamo-mechanical city! 

Spiral shaped— 

On a steel dish:— 

At every stroke of the hour 

Turning itself round! 

Five thousand sky scrapers— 

Granite suns! 

The Squares— 

Mile-high, they gallop to heaven, 

Crawling with millions of men. 

Woven of steel hawsers, 

Flying Broadways.... 
Tom Moore’s descriptions of the Orient in 
Lala Rookh are far less fantastically romantic 
than this. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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A Favourite Rebel of the Playgoers 


Katherine Alexander, Leading Lady, Now a Brady, Appears in +The Queen’s Husband” 


NCE upon a time it seemed likely that Katherine Alexander was going to 

make history—or, at least make history dramatic. That was when she was 
the title character of That Awful Mrs. Eaton, a comedy which concerned itself 
somewhat sweetly with the famous lady who caused such commotion amid the 
social and political lives of Washington in Andrew Jackson’s time. But the petti- 
coat reign of Mrs. Eaton was no favourite with the New York theatre public, and 
Miss Alexander’s Irish beauty and long, rangy grace soon found themselves 
making things pleasant in a new play. Since then, making things pleasant in new 


plays has been the duty of Miss Alexander for several Broadway seasons 
Once she joined the Guild’s production of Arms and the Man. Again she was all 
in scarlet and sorrow in the Actor’s Theatre production of Schnitzler’s The Call 
of Life, and now she is appearing in Robert E. Sherwood’s The Queen’s Husband. 
At playing the audacious flapper, the fleet greyhound of modern light comedy, she 
is one of Manhattan’s favourites. In the home Miss Alexander may be persuaded 
to be called Mrs. William A. Brady, Jr., wife of the young producer, daughter- 
in-law of the celebrated theatrical manager—senior Brady—and Grace George 
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Adolphe Menjou 


VANITY FAIR 


How the Screen Villain Has Come to Represent an American Girl’s Ideal of a Parisian Gentleman 


N spite of the fact that Adolphe Menjou 

became temporarily famous by the lift of 

an eyebrow, there is a touch of reality in 
the man. 

He was evidently the unsophisticated Amer- 
ican girl’s idea of a Parisian gentleman. The 
reason for Mr. Menjou’s success is as obvious 
as a Hollywood platitude. He represents to 
adolescent women between fifteen and eighty 
that hybrid type of man which they all love. 
He is, to the worn fathers of future American 
citizens, the devil may care fellow which they 
are, in their hearts, with the ladies. To dismiss 
a beautiful wanton with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders is better than conquering a world—to 
men who have done neither. 

But there are other reasons why Adolphe 
Menjou is in the Hollywood gallery of transi 
tory fame. He is the inventor of the eyebrow 
mustache. Others wore this adornment before 
Mr. Menjou. But Menjou can justly be con- 
sidered the inventor. He knew what to do 
with it. 

Menjou, Sr., operated a hotel and café in 
Pittsburgh. He later to Cleveland. 
His café in the Ohio city was well known to 


re moved 


all those whose sad destiny it was to live in 
that section. 


\ ANY gossips, more interested in a Horatio 
L Alger success than in film art, have said 
that Mr. Menjou had been a waiter in Cleve 
land and other cities. 

The pattern for the provincial élite once 
hotly denied the awful charge to me in words 
the meaning of which even a film title writer 
could not mistake. 

“If I had been 
damned bit ashamed of it.” 


a waiter I would not be a 


Such gossip is the price of greatness. 
The biography of Mr. 


studios, 


Menjou as given 
out by the Paramount informs one 
that he was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., “the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Menjou’. As 
women must have their heroes young in mind 
and body, his birth year is not eiven. 

Menjou was under the care of his French 
srandmother during his early years. He was 
later sent to a private school. From there he 
went to a Military Academy. The facile pub- 
licity writer says of this experience, “it was 
here that Adolphe received the early military 
training that stood him in such good stead 
during the World War”. The gentleman who 
handles the further: 
“After finishing his course at Culver, Adolphe 
went to Cornell University to study Civil 
Engineering. He kept up his military train- 
ing, taking the course offered by the univer- 
sity. . 

“He joined the Cornell Theatrical society 


Paramount ink writes 


and wrote one of the most successful plays 
ever presented by a Cornell class.” 

As with the families of all actors, finances 
soon ran low and Adolphe was forced to give 
up his career as a civil engineer and play- 
wright. 

He went to New York and tried to become 
an actor. After walking up and down Broad- 


By JIM TULLY 


way he decided to become a farmhand. He 


secured a position as chief fork swinger on 
the Vincent Astor country estate near Rhine- 
beck, New York. It would be like Menjou to 
secure work on a synthetic Astor “farm.” He 
New York at the end of the 
broke”. It seems that he met a 
Park West. and 
that gentleman encouraged him to try the 
films. Accordinely, 


day for Vitagraph 


“returned to 
season, still 
fellow farmhand in Central 
Menjou worked the next 


in a borrowed dress suit. 





ADOLPHE MENJOU 





Not being able to live as an extra player, 
he went on tour for seven months in a vaude- 
ville skit. 
trained his mustache. Like his military train- 
“oood stead” later. 


Durine idle hours he erew and 
ing, it was to stand him in 

He reached New York at a time when a 
Fox director demanded a 
with mustaches. He secured work. “One day 


crew of men 
the pianist failed to appear on the set, and 
Menjou, with 
director that he 
this advancement, he 


ereat volubility, convinced the 
Was a virtuoso. Having made 
continued to converse 
with the director and finally convinced him 
that he was actor enough to play a small bit 
in a picture, his first step out of the extra 
class.” 

He appeared later with Mabel Normand in 
Head Over Heels and followed this with the 
role of a “heavy” in the film version of Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody’s The Faith Healer. 

Thus equipped, he came to Hollywood. \s 
usual, he was near the border line of poverty. 

Menjou is as brittle as glass—and as hard. 
He is, 


through. He is metallic, poised. Menjou is at 


to the sophisticated, as easily seen 


heart a dandy. He often affects careless ap- 
parel. It is the showman in him which de- 
sires to be different. Even if his brain did 


not function, he could curl his mustache and 


any Woman's Club, 
an Irish lady. His 


pass for brilliant before 

Menjou’s mother was 
father was French. 

He comes nearer to registering his person. 
ality than any other player upon the screen, 
He has no emotion. His sentiment has been 
made crisp by life. He is without sentimen. 
tality. He might be called, in a world of 
honest people not yet discovered, too dipl ). 
matic. He is shrewd, and has some courave. 

He is erateful for bygone favours and is not 


ashamed of having received them. There are 
those who are fond of him—among them be. 
ing such crude people as myself and Roscor 
Arbuckle. He is one of the few completely 
sophisticated people 
dex to 


in Hollywood. An in- 
Menjou’s whole character can be 
summed up in that 
sincerely 


de Maupassant is (quite 
his favourite author. 

\ Tolstoy, with a wide sweeping and storm 
tossed emotional canvas is not for him. Rath 
er the suicidal French dandy with his rapiet 
thrusts into the heart of thines, who went t 
his death “another eareass for the dust hi ap. 


an extra player, 


Having worked lone as 
Menjou listens with polite manner to all those 
who chant the litany of failure. Less an actor 
than a hero of an Emily Post decalocue. he 
nevertheless knows trick of 


every cinema 


make-believe. 


[' is said that when the illustrious Chaplin 
was casting A Woman of Paris he was told 
by Miss Pegey Joyce that Mr. Menjou was the 
ideal Parisian gentleman and_ philanderer. 
Mr. Menjou, in the language of Hollywood, 
had not vet “had a break”, 


While Roseoe Arbuckle was at the height 
of his heavy career, he allowed the future 
screen dandy to make the rounds of the 


Arbuckle 
had told him, “You gotta look prosperous in 
this game, Adolphe.” and the dandy was an 
apt pupil. Mr. Menjou has two gifts 


studios in his expensive car. Mr. 


he can 
wear clothes and sit gracefully in an up- 
holstered limousine. 

If, as the late Due de la 
suggested, gratitude is the expectation ol 


Rochefoucauld 


favours vet to be received, he would be wrong 
in this film actor’s case. For, be it said in 
Mr. Menjou’s favour, that Mr. Arbuckle will 
never be very hungry so long as Mr. Menjou 
can curl a mustache upon the screen. 

Mr. Chaplin sent for Mr. Menjou. That 
gentleman condescended to call at the come- 
dian’s pine studio on a side street in Holly- 
wood. It is said that Mr. Chaplin was late for 
the appointment. In the entanglement which 
followed, the mimic proved no match for the 
shrewdly debonair Menjou. 

He returned to his limousine and bade the 
\rbuckle driver to proceed onward. It was 
Frenchman was 
Mr. Chapiin 


the greatest card the wily 


ever to play. Well he knew it. 
again sent for him. 

Mr. Menjou was said to have asked for the 
modest sum of five hundred per week. He was 
told that the part would “make him”. Mr. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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John Riddell: A Product of His Times 


A Parody Summary of the Biography Market, and Other Literary Gossip of the Month 


INTRODUCTION: 


NE would never say that John Riddell was perfect. 

Heaven forfend! Aside from everything else, 
such a statement would be entirely contrary to the 
modern trend in Life and Letters, and would auto- 
matically eliminate him at once as the prospective 
subject for a best-selling current biography. Let us 
not consider John Riddell, the paragon on his 
pedestal; let us consider, rather, John Riddell the 
Man, with all his faults and all his human frailties, 
his amours and eccentricities—John Riddell, that 
strange and paradoxical combination of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Wilson, Bismarck, George Sand, “Boss” 
Tweed, Genghis Khan and Lindbergh—as presented 
for the first time in this amazing biography compiled 
by his intimate and warmest admirer, John Riddeli 

JOHN RIDDELL 

Among My Books, 
New York City 


DEDICATION: 
To JoHn RippELt 


1. The Puritan Riddells 


HIDSUMMER, 1813...” 
\ John Riddell lay in swaddling clothes, 
frowning intently Already the Grand 
Army had been shattered on the plains of 
the Dneiper’’, but in Litchfield, Conn., the 
young ladies of Miss Sally Pierce’s Fe- 
male Academy™ still tripped under the 
saucy elms to the flageolet, and a young baby, 
sucking his toe meditatively, must needs re- 
move it from ‘his mouth when Nurse enters 
hurriedly with kis Imperial Granum” 
And in another year the smoke of Washington, 
burning, will drift down the Potomac ip 
“I lie here day after day,” wrote John Riddell 
that summer to Susan Anthony, “in my crib, 
attempting to reconcile the facts of existence. 
Whenever I succeed in getting my toe into my 
mouth, for example, Nurse brings in my Imper- 
ial Granum and I only have to take it out again. 
Why is this? How can I reconcile Imperial 


Granum with God? ... Nurse has just come in 
and changed me again: that is twice today. How 


can she understand these things? Change is 


flux, and flux is existence. ... Where is God in 
mirthis? 3. 

From far-off Brooklyn already came the 
sounds of hammering and sawing; the elders of 
Plymouth Church™, apprised of his coming, 
were enlarging the chancel and re-inforcing the 
pulpit... On the Tribune” the city-editor 
called a young reporter to his side. “Lyman 
Riddell,” he said, “has a baby son.” 

Forty years later Horace Greeley” 
remember this. 

And in another crib, that pleasant summer 
afternoon, a brown-eyed baby girl tore open a 
heavy manilla envelope with her chubby finger. 
“Dear Lib,” she read, “are you doing anything 
tonight? Suppose I pick you up in my carriage 
at the usual time, and we'll see if there’s really 
a hell. Bring your bottle. J. R.” si 

But old Lyman Riddell*was not to be fooled. 

“Dearest,” the brown-eyed baby read later 
that afternoon, “Father has forbidden my meet- 
ing you. Sorry. John.” And, below, “P.S. There 
is a hell. My father just gave it to me.” 

Little Riddell pounded the bars of his crib 
vainly with his fist. Why? Why? Why? What 
is hell? Can we believe the doctrines of 
Calvin? In 1863, we shall abolish slavery. 


was to 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


“America shall be free.” Ti he could only 
find something to get sore about in the mean- 
time. He wept for rage; and his black Nurse, 
not understanding, changed him for the third 
time that day, crooning a snatch of song he 
would not hear till many years later: 
“Riddell, Riddell, is my name, 
Riddell till I die. 
I never loved Mis’ Tilton, 
I never told a lie.” ” 














RIDDELL KHAN CROSSES THE ALPS 


Reproduction of Rare Antique Tapestry 
Showing the Mongols from China Cross- 
ing the Alps into Persia, Which Was All 
the More Difficult Because They Had to 
Cross Persia First to Get to the Alps 
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“IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS”? 


The Famous T. Nast Cartoon, from the 
New York Times, which resulted in the 
exposure of the corrupt “Riddell Ring” 
and their nefarious Santa Claus scandal 
to batten on the good saint’s reputation 


In the Café de la Régence ** Theodore Til- 
ton was to reach his hand patiently across the 
chess-board. “Your move, I think.” * 


2. John Enters Princeton 


In September, 1875, a tall, thin, somewhat 
angular young man, who was distinguished by 
the fact that he wore a tall silk hat with an 
orange feather stuck in the band, walked into 
Princeton village carrying a ministerial-look- 
ing black bag that had belonged to his father. 
There is a popular story extant that, immedi- 
ately on his arrival at college, Johnny Riddell 
rushed to the library and took out Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. This is absolutely 
false. The book was in his bag all the time. 


On the other hand, the young Riddell lost 
no time in displaying the qualities of leader- 
ship which were destined to distinguish his 
career in later years as President of the United 
States of America. While Riddell was Captain 
of the Princeton football team, such an oppor- 
tunity arose. It was the outset of the game 
with Yale, and Riddell, as usual, had won 
the toss. With the football tucked under his 
arm he suddenly raised his hand and beckoned 
the Yale Captain to him. 

“Mr. Captain,” said Johnny Riddell caimly, 
and in his attitude could be seen those qualities 
which were later to distinguish his political 
career during the most crucial years in Amer- 
ican history, “either you will concede this game 
to us at once, on a 14-0 basis, or I shall walk 
off the field with the ball—” he paused signifi- 
cantly—“and the referee’s whistle.” 

“Would you consider 9-6?” offered 
Yale Captain nervously. 


the 


“You heard my offer,” replied young Rid- 
dell coldly. 
sir.” And he commenced methodically to de- 
flate the bladder of the pigskin. 

“But compromise?” begged the 
Yale man in desperation. “You take the ball, 
and we keep the referee’s whistle?” 

Riddell glanced at his watch, folded up the 
football and tucked it carefully into his wallet. 


“I shall give you three minutes, 


can’t we 


“Mr. Referee,” he said in the quiet voice to 
which some day all Europe would listen with 
“I must trouble you for your whistle. 
Princeton has won.” 


awe, 


This signal victory was naturally the ocea- 
sion for considerable rejoicing in Jungle Town: 
the bells of the chapel rang wildly, and “Rid- 
dell’s Fourteen Points,” as they came to be 
known, are still discussed in Princeton today. 


3. Contempt For The Reichstag 


“Here in the Landtag, where I am writing to 
you ...I am in great difficulties. Already I am 
Count of Prussia, in charge of his Emperor's 
land forces but I feel myself constantly 
handicapped—nay, more; non-plussed, by the 
fact that I don’t speak German. . . . You have 
no idea how this cramps me, mein freund (my 
friend). The only thing I can remember is ‘Du 
bist wie eine Blume’, and so far I have had 
little or no opportunity to work this into my 
military orders. ... Perhaps you will be so good, 
therefore, as to slip a German dictionary into 
the package of clean laundry you are mailing 
Tuesday . .. I am also out of socks (schtock- 
ens) a 
Thus does Herr Riddell write from Berlin 

to Motley, the friend of his youth; and such 
are his sentiments during the first months of 
the reign of “Blood and Iron.” Perhaps there 
is a grim note of fatality in the wordless fears 
of this Prussian Junker, for in twenty-eight 
years he is to be overthrown. Perhaps in his 
next letter to Motley he senses this impend- 
ing tragedy: 

“Tell Fannie ... that the button is missing 
again from the sitzplatz of my long woolen un- 
derclothes. This has happened ja several times, 
and I tell you (Gott verdammen) she must in 

(Continued on page 110) 





VANITY FAIR 


A Pagliacci of Hollywood—Charles Chaplin 


The Master Comedian Proves 


Again in **The Circus’ 


That a Good Film Is Worth Waiting For 
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“The Circus” Comes to Town 


Being Some Marginal Notes For a Generation of Perfect and Imperfect Chaplinites 


ERE follow a few observations by one 

who has seen The Circus. They are set 

down for the benefit (and possibly the 
slight annoyance ) of those who have not. They 
are addressed, of course, to the considerable 
section of humanity that regards the latest 
Chaplin venture as a natural topic between 
civilized neighbors. Much as in an earlier 
brotherhood of man, one neighbor would run 
over next door to see if the folks there had any 
later news of Miss Betsy Trotwood or poor 
Sydney Carton, so may put down my garden 
hoe and lean across the fence to swap a few 
notions on The Circus. 

Perhaps I should begin by saying right off 
that | regard The Circus as a Chaplin picture 
of the second grade. Why, | didn’t make any 
effort to see it more than twice in the first 
week it was shown in my town. It is, to be sure, 
as completely comic a picture as ever Chaplin 
made. But the moments in the past ventures of 
Charlot which have accompanied me out of 
the theatre and gone with me along the years 
were never those at which the world laughed 
most, or even laughed at all. 

I never have known just what to say when 
some lack-wits in my family have bridled and 
vowed I must go to see Harold Lloyd or Buster 
Keaton. 

“He’s ever so much funnier than Chaplin,” 
they would say, in the aggressive tone of per- 
sons feeling ever so heretical and rather 
expecting me to strike them dead. 

On such occasions I am always a little baf- 
fled because I have never thought of Chaplin as 
especially—or, at least, as primarily—funny. 

We of the brotherhood think of The Circus 
as just another chapter in the running chron- 
icle of a being named, let us say, Charlot, to 
distinguish him from the gray-haired, soigné 
Englishman of Beverly Hills, California—a 
Mr. Chaplin of the Spencer-Chaplins, I believe 
—who is always marrying in haste and repent- 
ing in the tabloids. 


UR Charlot is quite a different fellow, as 

fixed and immutable and immortal as Don 
Quixote or Falstaff or Puck, a recurring figure 
like Pierrot or Sherlock Holmes or Krazy Kat, 
whom we keep meeting in countless legends 
but who, in a world of dead things and dying, 
himself is untouched by the mortality of 
change. He is small but titanic, tatterdemalion 
but elegant, poverty-stricken but lordly and 
magnificent, frightened as a rabbit but gallant 
as the young David about 
preached an unforgettable sermon. 

And the talisman which takes him past the 
sentries on each frontier and swings wide the 
gates of your own heart—that talisman is 
innocence. Surely, Charlot is the lost inno- 
cence of a corrupted world. That is the quality 
which surrounds as with an aureole the mo- 
ments in his life which you see as you look 
= along the road you have traveled with 
lim. 


whom he once 


I wonder if, in the perspective of the years, 
any part of The Circus will have such a light 
above it—such a light, for instance, as I see 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


above the final episode of The Pilgrim, which 
I find thus described in my own notes taken 


long ago: 


The big, battle-searred sheriff has recognized 
the fugitive as the fellow pictured in the plac- 
ards offering a reward for his return to jail. 
The sheriff has grown to like the little cuss, 
and there are lines of searing reluctance in 
the official face as he rides off toward the 
railroad station dragging his prey by the col- 
lar. The welling sympathy in the official heart 
when he borderland 
crossroads where the United States ends and 
Mexico begins. The sheriff looks the other 
way to give the little rascal a chance and is 
visibly disappointed when he looks back and 
finds his captive waiting patiently for further 
instructions. The sheriff’s roving eye lights on 
a tuft of flowers growing on a_ hillock far 
beyond the border. He bids Charlot go pick 


overflows passes the 


them for him. For a moment the incredulous 
prisoner stares in astonishment at the red, 
sweaty, hairy face that is demanding a nose- 
gay. Then he scurries across the line and is 
lost to sight. Over the face aforesaid, there 
spreads a smile that is half benevolence, half 
amused contempt. And it is still there as the 
sheriff turns his horse’s head towards home, 
gives a shake to the reins and jogs away. 

The picture seems about to fade into noth- 

ingness when suddenly over the edge of the 
landscape comes a cloud of dust. And out of 
it, tearing along for dear life, a pure and inno- 
cent heart pumping overtime, with a world 
of conscientiousness expressed in every line of 
the ducked head and every wiggle of those 
traveling legs, comes Charlot bringing the 
flowers. 

It was almost more than | could bear. 
OW that blessed moment out of The Pil- 
grim—played, mind you, with an exqui- 

site art that had the purity of a poem by A. E. 
Housman and the plastic beauty of a gesture 
by Raquel Meller— was, I think, of the very 
essence of Chaplin. When you first came upon 
it, you started to laugh and found your eyes 
stinging with unaccountable tears. “What 
fools these immortals be!” you said, and, even 
as you said it, knew deeply and ruefully that 
if all of us like this fool, the world 
would be less of a nest befouled, more of a 
place worth living in. I think a fair report on 
The Circus must include the warning that 


were 


there is no such moment in all its jaunty and 
hilarious length. 

To be sure, I think you will not soon forget 
the fearful moment which is the climax of 
The Circus. In this chapter, Charlot (a fugi- 
tive as ever from an unjust world) finds 
sanctuary as a general utility man under the 
big top. In the climax of the story, the poor 
fool agrees to leap into the breach caused by 
the disappearance of the wirewalker, whom 
he happens to dislike intensely. He has already 
done everything else around the circus, usually 
a little bit wrong. 

For instance, when he was just redding up 
after a performance, you have seen him in- 
dustriously trying to clean the sawdust with 
a mop and scrupulously drying the magician’s 
voldfish as one might dry the supper dishes. 


Then thines did go a bit the time 
he was drafted 


helper, for he pressed the button too soon and 


awry 
suddenly as the magician’s 
all the guinea pigs, rabbits and geese came 
swarming out of the silk hats before their cue. 

So it seemed improbable that he would be 
a shining success as understudy to the wire- 
walker, a fellow so tall and handsome that he 
never stepped out onto the wire without Char- 
lot’s wishing that the big goof would fall and 
break his silly neck. This unendurable crea- 
ture would climb to an incredible, dizzying 
height above the circus ring, walk coolly out 
along the tiny wire footway, throw airy kisses 
down to the entranced citizenry below, tweak 
off his faultless (though singularly detach- 
able) evening clothes, and stand there lithe 
ind splendid in close-cleaving tights of sea 
shell pink. Then, as if nothing could be of 
less consequence, he would complete the span 
to the other platform, mount a bicycle and 
pedal his way along the slanting wire back to 
the waiting sawdust below. 

That was all he did. So that was all Charlot 
would have to do. 

You watch with some apprehension the 
understudy’s hasty preparations, his nervous 
flurried search for the wirewalker’s costume 
which he must know will be too big for him 
anyway. In this search, he lifts up the lid of 
a chest and from it, (somewhat to his surprise 
and yours) four monkeys come out, ever so 
pleased to be liberated thus unexpectedly and 
expressing their sense of festivity by playfully 
chinning themselves on him while he is trying 
to get into his evening shirt. 

Meanwhile, his fear is beginning to howl 
like a dog within him. And 
clambering into the clothes, he does an oc- 
casional scuffle up and down the floor of the 


even as he is 


dressing room, testing out in his imagination 
the way it is going to feel up there on the 
wire. Evidently it is not going to feel so good. 
Not so good, Indeed, at the last moment he 
thinks it the better part of valour—just as a 
precaution, you know, in case anything should 
happen—to have himself attached by the belt 
to an overhead wire that would prevent him 
from falling. 


771TH this secret and highly unprofessional 
insurance, he immediately becomes. al- 
most intolerably nonchalant. Mounting the 
aerial bridge, as if such vertiginous heights 
were part of his everyday experience, poising 
himself on one pertect foot to bow to right and 
left and, with a gracious smile to quiet the 
presumably anxious landlubbers below, he 
saunters out along the wire. 

There, with the macabre exaggeration of a 
nightmare, the disaster begins. He is growing 
insufferably debonair, kicking his heels, fling- 
ing out his arms in a laughing, devil-may-care 
abandon when—Oh sickness sudden and un- 
speakable at the pit of his stomach!—he 
notices that his protecting belt has come loose 
and is even now swinging useless in space just 
beyond his reach. Without his having known 

(Continued on page 114) 





\ Former Dramatic Criti 


[ doesn't seem to me that plays or novels 


about actors, opera singers, 


sculptors, and musicians are much good. 


painters, 


And neither are plays about reporters. The 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that the public 
insists upon believing that the artist calls it 
Art. If you have a painter as a hero you must 
show him in the act of doing a picture which 
is not particularly dramatic and even during 
those 
the making of 
pected to. sit 


scenes in which he is not engaged upon 
a masterpiece he will be ex- 
around and talk about his 
dreams and visions. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is very hard to 
get a painter to talking. First you must make 
him a litthke drunk and you get him 
started you will regret it. Nothing much of 
consequence is likely to be said. The novelist 
is a little better off in dealing with these people 
because he at least can concern himself with 
their thoughts. But even this is not entirely 
satisfactory for the artist thinks almost as little 
as he talks. 

Great stuff gets on canvas by some divine 
sort of accident. Naturally there must be a 
current of thought somewhere or other but it 
is a lost river buried deep down below the 
subsoil of the brain. Children and insane 
people often paint well. It is not an activity 
which has anything to do with intelligence. 

Still less should anybody expect verbal wit 
from sculptors. They are quite a bit dumber 
than the painters. Of course Whistler is largely 
responsible for a false impression. He could 
and did talk his stuff. Posterity will have to 
decide whether a man so exceedingly articulate 
can properly be classed among the painting 
masters. Certainly there have been many of 
more considerable stature who could not get 
and “No” even 


when 


out much more than “Yes 


under pressure. 


be scale up a little higher but their 
JA reputations are in some measure built upon 
the lines assigned to them in plays. Even the 
- »phisticated critic cannot quite escape the 
impression that part of the fun of an amusing 
speech comes out of the head of the player. It 
isn’t true. A sense of humor is by no means 
essential to the comedian. One of the best farce 
actresses I ever knew can’t even see a good 
joke. But we don't like to think of the per- 
former who has moved us to mirth stepping 
out of his role into a dull humdrummery. An 
actor who has a reputation for comedy can 
set a whole company into gales of laughter 
by savine, “This is damnable weather” or 
“When do the cocktails come?” 
funny in the show that we feel there must be 
some secret barb even in his most common- 


He Was so 


place remark. 
Accordingly, it is 
write a successful and a truthful play about 
stage .people. Audiences simply will not ac- 
cept the fact that they are for the most part 
conventional and commonplace in private life. 
At the very least they must be wild, reckless, 
romantic and improvident. It pains us when an 


almost impossible to 


actor dies and leaves a competence behind 


Are Actors People? 


VANITY FAIR 


ec Makes a Drastic Inquiry Into the Theatrical Profession 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


him. We would much rather get the children 
into college through the medium of a benefit. 
Also, I quarrel violently the 
tion that people of the theatre are forever 
talking of the stage and of the roles they've 
played and what they plan to do next season. 
Naturally | am not referring to what they may 
say to the young man « from the 
Sunday paper. Whatever goes on then is part 
of the job. There must be references to “my 
public” and to the happy and agonizing hours 
in the show shop. We even let them get away 
with that old dodge about living the role they 
play although plain common-sense should show 


with concep- 


r woman 


us that any such psychological feat is wholly 
impossible. How could even a stout heart go 
through the terrors of The Bat three hundred 
nights and live to move about the world with 
steady hand and unfrayed nerves? 


NOTHER popular fallacy is that after half 

a season of Romeo and Juliet the lady must 
either love the gentleman madly or hate him 
with an equally violent passion. Indifference 
seems to be by far more common and to be 
maintained without great effort. In other words 
acting is, among other things, a job and largely 
taken after the fashion in which humankind 
accepts the necessity of work. Some parts are 
more fun than others but that is true of jobs. 
If you want to find enthusiasm and engross- 
ment in labour I advise you not to search for it 
among the actors but rather to mingle with 
advertising solicitors, high powered salesmen 
and the younger doctors. The particular inten- 
sity which we are accustomed to associate with 
the art of acting is much more necessary in the 
pursuit of commerce. An actor does not have to 
believe in his part to play it while it is vitally 
important that a salesman should have com- 
plete confidence in his car if he is to sell it 
successfully. 

After all we call these people actors from 
the very fact that they are not dependent upon 
such things as sincerity and faith. The very 
best performance which any country saw of 
Shaw’s Saint Joan was given by a young wo- 
man who thought the whole play silly and her 
own role quite incomprehensible. Nobody 
wants to deal with a bootlegger who is any- 
thing but sincere but if a player is skilled 
enough his own emotion about his part is 
entirely unimportant. 

Around this point the line can be drawn 
between the amateur and the professional 
actor. The volunteer can’t function at all un- 
less he happens to be in a swivet. That’s why 
no amateur show should ever be given more 
than Repetition the tension 
whereby an untrained person may manage to 
give a good account of himself. Naturally 
human 


once. lessens 


actors and actresses are not without 
emotion. An opening night in New York finds 
them far from calm and easy and any actor 
who is your friend will ask you please to come 
and see him after he has become set in the 
part. There is the real danger that he may get 
carried away by the first night fury and bite 
the scenery. By trial and error he manages to 


arrive at a comprehension of what tricks work 
and which fall flat and after a fortnight his 
pulse will never rise one beat above the seven 
ties even in the scene where the heroine seems 
likely to be sawed in two by the vile devil. 
ments of the villian. 

And please remember, also, that just as one 
does not have to be a wit to carry off a comic 
scene it is not necessary to recruit a Cast of 
gentlemen and ladies simply because a draw. 
ing room comedy is in process of production, 
This is the very last superstition to go down, 
“but naturally I would hardly like to see her 
try to play a lady.” If she is really a good 
actress ladies will be just as easy for her as 


“She’s a good actress” says the theatregoer 


harlots and she need not be either. In fact 
the business of getting an actor to seem a 
gentleman is so extremely elementary that it 
is generally solved by the simple process of 
engaging some young man with an English 
accent. 

To write a play about actors it is necessary 
(or it has always been felt to be necessary) 
to picture the people involved as hopelessly 
stage struck and as living for their art alone. 
[t is true that players seldom resign to ac: 
cept other posts but that can largely be ex. 
plained by asking yourself, “Well what else 
is there that the average actor can do?” Occa- 
sionally he has some slight flair for writing 
plays or for producing. These would seem to 
most of us jobs far less glamorous than per- 
sonal appearances but just let an actor get a 
chance at one and see how fast he’ll quit his 
profession. And notoriously, actresses marry 
easily. A woman on a magazine or in a big 
store is much harder to persuade into retire- 
ment. To be sure a certain number of actresses 
keep up their work after marriage but this is 
largely because of economic necessity rather 
than the unconquerable call of the footlights. 
& nothing which has been said so far have 

I any intention of running down the art of 
acting. There must be many businesses much 
more galling. I only wish to express the opin- 
ion that acting is, like all other gainful occupa- 
tions, a job and conditioned by the psychology 
of work the world over. Good heavens. I have 
heard many on the outside talk of journalism 
in just such terms. People who have never been 
on newspapers fancy that the round of a re- 
porter is one long day of thrills and triumphs. 
Richard Harding Davis dramatized the busi- 
ness and the legend will not down. Probably 
the most tragic figure I have ever known is a 
young actor who took a fling upon a morning 
paper. He knew, of course, that the stage was 
not entirely the romantic place he had al- 
ways assumed, but still he was a sucker for the 
talk about the glamour of reportorial experi- 
ence. With high hopes he came to the paper 
and after two years returned once more to 
labour at the drama which I think may serve 
asa tip-off on the joys of journalism. 

As one who has been both actor and reporter 
[ speak with authority as to the disillusion- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WALTER DONALDSON 
Perhaps the most consistent writer of hit 
songs, Walter Donaldson has begun sev- 
eral national musical infections with such 
catch-line favourites as Mammy, Yes Sir, 
That’s My Baby, Carolina in the Morning 
and Where Did You Get Those Eyes? 


IRVING BERLIN 
The most felicitous of 
the balladists, Irving 
Berlin, has long had 
h appy faculty of 
ending his words 
sic into a per- 










tunefulness 


trom the sensational 
Alexander's Rag-Time 
Band and_ through 
What'll I Do to his 
latest great success 


The Song Is Ended 


A Group of Popular Composers Who 
I | | 








MURAY 


COLE PORTER 


Until recently a resident of Paris, and long 
well known in the song world there, Cole 
Porter has come back to New York’s cel- 
ebrated Tin Pan Alley as a full-fledged pro- 
fessional composer and lyricist. Mr. Porter 
has to his credit a succession of “hit” 
songs, prominent among them—In an Old 
Fashioned Garden, Let's Misbehave and the 
“torch” ballad called Weren't We Fools 


Words and Music 


Are Equally Famous as Their Own Lyricists 





GEORGE M. COHAN 
Father of his country’s songs, George M. 
Cohan, from the days of Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway to the current The Merry 
Malones has waved the flag, the baton and 
the typewriter to the tunes of a thousand 
national and even international anthems 


B. G. DE SYLVA 
A lyricist and libret- 
tist whose name ap- 
pears seemingly on 
almost every song 
written nowadays. 
‘Buddy” De Sylva 
since the days of his 
discovery by Al Jol- 
son, has also on oc- 
casion appeared as 
his own composer, 
most notably in a 
song called Does She, 
I'll Say She Does 


MURAY 
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THE SALLE RUBENS 
The magnificent Rubens Collection is never without 
its devotées who like their ladies large and pink. 
Above we see a few well-known Americans wor- 
shipping at what may be called the flesh-pots of 
Paris. Note Mr. Herman T. Biggins of Salt Lake 
City who has gently passed out on the divan at left 


At the Louvre 
Where American Art-Lovers Gather to 
Render Homage to Kurope’s Culture 


HE Musée du Louvre in Paris is pre-emi- 

nently the Culture Centre of the civilized 
world. The most frivolous tourist must include it 
in his itinerary or forever after hang his low- 
browed head in shame. Annually thousands of 
Americans visit this shrine, that they may tell 
the home-folks that they, personally, have stood 
in the presence of the Venus of Milo and the Mona 
Lisa. By some the long miles of graphic and 
plastic art are taken on the run, as a setting-up 
exercise preliminary to Montmartre and the Latin 
Quarter. Others, more serious, move singly or in 











THE COPYISTS 


Here we see a group of serious American art stu- herds through the galleries, listening reverently 
dents copying the Old Masters. They always copy while the beauties of the past are expounded by 
the wrong things, and copy them badly; what is teachers and guides. Mabel Dwight, who calls all 
more, these energetic art-lovers never, by any chance, the Old Masters by their first names, shows us, 
sell their copies but their hearts remain true to in these lithographs, two phases of this, the 


Titian, Tintoretto and Tiepolo just the same world’s most famous fountain of artistic inspiration 
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Through Africa with Lipstick and Camera 


In Which the Wife of a Famous Explorer Explains the Proper Use of Cosmetics in the Jungle 


of articles by Mrs. Martin Johnson, in which 
this modest exploress has listed carefully the various 
cosmetics and facial creams which she uses during 
her jungle trips with her husband, Vanity Fair 
has persuaded Mrs. Corey Ford, wife of the world- 
famous adventurer and travel-lecturer, to reveal to 
our fascinated readers some of her own Beauty Secrets 
practised on safari. The ensuing article will show how 
she earned the reputation of being the most beautiful 
white woman at Lake Zion. She also had the distinc- 
tion of being the only white woman to visit Lake Zion. 


ee ante NOTE: Stimulated by the recent flood 


“PPAZA, you haven’t changed a bit!” 

My girl-friend gathered me into her 

arms and planted a good big kiss on 
my cheek, then held me out at arms’-length 
and examined me again. This was the first time 
she had seen me since my four years’ isolation 
with my husband, photographing big game on 
the shores of Lake Zion, in British East Africa 
—four of the happiest years of my life. 1 knew 
just what she was going to say. 

“This is the first time I have seen you since 
your four years’ isolation with your husband, 
photographing big game on the shores of Lake 
Zion, in British East Africa,” she said, “and 
yet in your pictures you show no signs of the 
perils and hardships you have undergone. 
Alongside this rhinoceros, in fact, you are 
positively beautiful. Tell me, Zaza, how do you 
ever do it?” 


SMILED. Her request was a common one. 

Ever since Corey first asked me to go along 
with him on a camera-expedition into the un- 
known jungles, in order to supply a little 
Human Interest in his pictures for the roto- 
gravure editors, I have constantly amazed my 
friends by my ability to appear beautiful under 
the most trying circumstances. I have posed 
on slain animals from which the average wo- 
man would shrink; but never have I lost that 
certain elusive feminine appeal so indispen- 
sable to the modern Nature-Picture. During 
my career I have had my photograph taken 
sitting on the heads of 1267 dead rhinoceri, 
269 annihilated lions, 412 slaughtered tigers, 
and any number of deceased ibex and gnus. 
I have coiled inside approximately 500 slain 
elephants’ ears. My French heel has been 
planted in the eyes of between 60 and 70 punc- 
tured hartebeests. Yet in all these pictures | 
have never failed to register that same wide, 
steady shark-smile. Small wonder, then, that 
people ask me again and again: “How do 
you do it?” 

When I set out with my husband for Africa, 
my friends all thought I was mad. “Africa!” 
they said. To be sure, I do not deny that there 
are terrific dangers to be faced; but, after one 
or two experiences, one soon learns to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. Never shall I forget 
the harrowing incident which occurred to me 
on our first trek to beautiful Lake Zion, the 
jungle paradise where Corey and I have made 
our home. Naturally I was somewhat nervous; 
and in making my toilette I neglected to take 
the proper precautions. As we pushed through 
the jungle, there arose suddenly a terrific 
crashing in the bushes; and without further 
warning a party of savage cannibals burst 


By MRS. COREY FORD 


upon us, decked in all their war-paint. You 
can imagine my mortification when I discov- 
ered that I didn’t have so much as a dab of 
rouge on my cheeks. I was never so embar- 
rassed in all my life. 

This incident, however, taught me my les- 
son; and since then—and here comes my 
little secret !—I have never neglected to equip 
myself with a complete vanity-outfit, which I 
carry with me in the jungle at all times. I am 
never caught in the woods any more without 
a well-stocked compact slung over my shoulder, 
filled with powder, and my trusty lip-stick 
swinging in its holster at my side. By dint 





METRO-GOLOWYN 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Thrilling action photograph (cour- 
tesy of Louis B. Mayer) of savage 
lion, shot down by the brave Zaza 
Ford as it was about to attack 
her husband, Corey. Mrs. Ford may 
be discerned in the foreground 


of daily practice before my mirror, I have 
also developed an uncanny aim with my eye- 
brow-pencil. These are precautions which 
every lady-explorer should take; and more 
than once this “ounce of prevention” has 
avoided serious and perhaps fatal consequences. 

One day, while searching through the jungle 
for some dead animals which Corey could 
photograph that afternoon, a blood-curdling 
snort sounded in my ear; and the next moment 
a bull-rhinoceros charged me in a frenzy of 
rage. I had barely time to whip out my lip- 
stick, level it to my lips, and give the last 
finishing touches to my expression, as Corey 
raised his camera and shot us both in the nick 
of time. The very thought of the horrible pic- 
ture I might have presented in the rotogravure 
sections, had not my lip-stick been handy, 
haunted me for weeks afterward. 

Needless to say, the technique of posing with 
the jungle-animals is not one which can be 
mastered in a day; and years of experience 
have taught me that the strictest etiquette in 
dress and deportment is essential to good re- 
sults. Perhaps a hint or two at this point from 
my own wealth of experience will prove of 
value to future explorers’ wives. 


In the first place, the lady should select only 
those animals to which she can adapt herself 
with ease and grace. If madame, for example, 
is given to stoutness, she should. scrupulously 
avoid posing on the head of a hippopotamus, 
as it is inclined to accentuate her figure. The 
gazelle, on the other hand, offers a pleasing 
contrast for the lady with thick ankles. Per- 
sonally I usually dislike being photographed 
with a giraffe, since it always shows up my 
own freckles. 

The choice of costume to adopt when sit- 
ting on the head of a deceased animal is 
equally important. I have found on the whole 
that a flowered organdie or some bright-pat- 
terned crépe-de-chine goes best with a spotted 
animal, like a leopard. On the other hand, a 
striped French serge is more satisfactory for 
zebras, though care should be taken to have 
the stripes of the material run the same way 
as those of the zebra. With boa-constrictors, 
I usually select a low-cut evening dress of jet, 
sheer stockings, and a bunch of orchids at the 
waist. For coiling inside elephants’ ears or 
peeking slyly between the horns of a rhino- 
ceros, on the other hand, I wear a smart hunt- 
ing-suit of khaki, with perhaps just a touch of 
lace at the throat. 


HE arrangement of the hair “on safari” 

depends more or less upon the individual 
tastes of the exploress. Personally I have al- 
ways drawn my locks back loosely into a knot, 
because I feel that this style expresses in its 
flowing curves the lissome sweep of the jungle; 
while the silvery part in the center suggests the 
jungle trail in moonlight (to me, anyway). 
Others may feel that in a stylish bob they will 
echo more accurately the spirit of the cocoa- 
nut-palms. 

As with the dress, too much care likewise 
cannot be shown in the selection of the proper 
attitude and facial expression to adopt when 
sitting on a corpse. I always make it my mis- 
sion to endeavour to express somehow the feel 
of the dead beast, and echo in my mood his 
late character. (For I think that animals have 
character, just like humans.) For example, 
when I sit on the head of a hippopotamus, I 
am always a trifle pensive and sad; whereas, 
when I sit on a leopard’s head, I lower my 
eyes and peer seductively from beneath the 
lashes. I prefer to smile broadly whenever 
seated on a crocodile’s head, as his huge teeth 
make my own seem considerably smaller; in 
fact, Corey says that my mouth is a veritable 
Cupid’s bow in comparison. My favourite posi- 
tion on an elephant’s head is just behind the 
left ear, peering coyly over the tip. I seldom 
sit on a rhinoceros’ head, owing to the pain- 
fully inconvenient location of his horns. Gnus, 
on the other hand, I simply straddle. 

Inasmuch as all the packing “on safari” 
must be done on the broad backs of native 
coolies, the lady-explorer must be prepared 
to face a little hardship and inconvenience on 
her travels, and learn to content herself with 
the barest necessities. On our last voyage to 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Mr. Ziegfeld’s New Ballerina—Harriet Hoctor 


This Young Dancer Has Ste F V : 
: as 5 7 ville to ; _— a » 
s Stepped From Vaudeville to a Preferred Place in “‘The Three Musketeers” 
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Antoinette 


The Story of a Very Amiable Deception, Showing That a Cousin’s Loss Was Ilusion’s Gain 


« Y cousin Antoinette was only ten 
years older than I.” The painter 
Dutaillis was reminiscing. “But,” he 

continued, “when I was twenty-five, and in the 

jull pride of my youth and of my first suc- 
cesses, she seemed to me like an old maid. 

She simply did not exist for me as a woman. 

She had an art-shop in the Luxembourg 
section. As she was a skilful worker in copper 
and pewter, leather and horn, she made little 
chests, book covers, combs, and watch-charms 
which had a genuine touch of personality. 

She always wore a brown linen smock which 
was marked with the stains of dyes and acids. 
It was belted at the waist, suggesting the 
ample contours of her body. Her round pleas- 
ant features, beneath .a diadem of black hair 
inlaid with strands of grey, were certainly not 
without beauty. But she made no attempt to 
attract admirers—and I repeat that so far as I 
was concerned she could have been any age. 

As my studio was near her shop, I would 
drop in now and then to have a few moments’ 
chat with her. We exchanged news of our 
home town and talked about our mutual rela- 
tives. And I would give her newest work a few 
superior and charitable glances, such as you 
night expect of a young painter basking in 
the first rays of his glory. 


UT my cousin interested me in a way which 

could not be explained by either our kinship 
or her handicraft. A family legend pictured 
her as-an old maid who had been disappointed 
in love. It was said that fifteen years ago she 
had been smitten with the well-known painter 
named Laurent-Bertin, who was originally 
from our part of the country and who returned 
occasionally on a visit. He was unmarried, and 
was at that time in the prime of life and at the 
zenith of his talents. There was a persistent 
rumour that he and my cousin were engaged, 
though this probably had little real founda- 
tion. She was of too modest extraction for an 
artist who could aspire to a marriage of the 
most brilliant sort. In any case, Laurent- 
Bertin left town without declaring himself, 
and continued his glorious career without giv- 
ing another thought to the little girl back in 
the provinces. 

According to the legend, the shock of this 
disillusionment had led Antoinette to renounce 
marriage forever. And some years later, as 
she had decided to live on her own resources, 
she left the country and set up her art shop in 
Paris. From then on she enjoyed a certain 
prestige in my eyes for remaining faithful to 
the memory of a man whom all artists con- 
sidered as one of the greatest masters of 
his time. 

One splendid morning in June I was walk- 
ing briskly down the street in a state of 
great exaltation, carrying in my pocket the 
lew louis which I had just received from the 
sale of one of my pictures. Suddenly I caught 
sight of a florist’s basket with a slate on which 
was written each day, in beautiful chalk let- 
ters, the name of the appropriate saint. And 
to-day it read: Sainte Antoinette. 


By MICHEL CORDAY 


(nd it occurred to me that I might get some 
roses for my cousin. Surely, in her lonely way 
of living, the poor girl would not be accus- 
tomed to such a tribute. For who would have 
thought of sending her such birthday greet- 
ings? I was her only relative in Paris. I knew 
that she had but few friends. A surprise could 
not possibly be better appreciated. 

I entered the florist’s. The money in my 
pocket made me feel generous, and I selected 
a great sheaf of white roses. They were grace- 
ful and majestic; and as they were unbound 
they spread across the whole front of the shop 
window. Each flower, creamy and fresh, was a 
bouquet in itself. 


THE PASSING OF A STOIC 


By Joun DRINKWATER 


Now stiff who once was willow, 

Now bent who once was tall, | 
He walks along the garden 

At noon and afternoon, 

And while the buds are yellow 

His life is at the fall, 

Yet will he ask no pardon 

Who never asked a boon. 


With death he will not quarrel, 
Nor bid the gods be kind, | 
The shadow of disaster 

Has been his place of school, 
And now he makes no moral 
Of echoes in his mind 

That tell of life the master 
With whips for man the fool. 


With eyes upon the gravel 

He does not heed the year, 

Among the lives that waken 

He moves but does not live, | 

A bitter way to travel 

He travels without fear, | 
| But with no blessing taken | 

Goes on with none to give. | 


[ paid, and gave my cousin’s address. But 
I decided to keep the name of the donor a 
secret. I wanted to have the full benefit of my 
deed, to get as much satisfaction as possible 
from this surprise. In unmasking before my 
cousin Antoinette, I would witness the first 
outpouring of her gratitude, thus enjoying the 
spectacle of her pleasure while it was most 
spontaneous. So I did not send my card with 
the flowers; on the contrary, I insisted upon 
the florist’s complete discretion. 

On entering the art-shop that evening, I 
immediately recognized my They 
seemed strikingly brilliant as they leaped forth 
from a large vase of handworked copper which 
ornamented one corner of the room. This spot 
was usually lost in shadow, but now it was lit 
up by the flowers, which seemed to have stored 


roses. 


in their petals some of the light from without. 

But if [ recognized my roses, | did not ree- 
ognize my cousin. She had abandoned her 
brown linen smock; and instead wore a tight- 
fitting blouse. On the dark glossy diadem of 
her hair, the grey strands were scarcely per- 
ceptible. The veil of melancholy which usually 
overspread her features had fallen away, dis- 
closing all her latent beauty. 

Her voice and her movements were animated 
by a hectic kind of happiness. After she had 
greeted me she said, clapping her hands: 

“Look at the roses which I have received 
for my birthday!” 

Should I confess? I was somewhat taken 
aback by her failure to guess who had sent 
them. 

But after all, my mistake was 
reasonable. How could she have suspected 
me? Shouldn't I have put my card in the box, 
or declared myself the moment I arrived? 
And in the event that I were not the sender 
of the gift, would she not have risked imply- 
ing a criticism of me in thanking me for it? 
I had planned to whet her curiosity, and I had 
more than succeeded. I resolved to accept my 
part in the adventure, and to prolong the 
game. And as a further subterfuge for throw- 
ing the poor girl off the track, I trumped up 
the most enthusiastic admiration. 


cousin’s 


- O you know,” she went on, “I cannot 
guess who sent me these flowers. They 

were not accompanied by a card, nor by a 

single word. Nothing.” 

“That is very strange,” 

She speculated: 

“Perhaps some rich client? There are some 
of them, you know, whose work I do almost 
completely, under the guise of helping them 
to begin it. And they end by boasting that they 
did the whole thing themselves. Perhaps it is 
a way of guaranteeing my discretion. What 
do you think?” 

I hazarded: 

“It is not very likely.” 

She looked at me quizzically, to see if I were 
concealing anything from her. But I played 
my part so well that I seemed to allay her 
suspicions. And she murmured: 

“I have very few friends. And none of them 
would send me a remembrance like that.” 

Then of a sudden, blushing to the roots of 
her hair, she asked me: 

“Do you 


I risked. 


know where Laurent-Bertin is 
now?” 

With a flash I divined what she had secretly 
been thinking. From the very moment that the 
flowers first arrived, she had been trying to 
eliminate all other possibilities and to assure 
herself that Laurent-Bertin had sent her this 
bouquet of roses! 

She had 
imagined that in one of those mysterious 
moods which sometimes agitate the depths of 
the human mind, the master had recalled the 
humble sweetheart of his youth. And without 
wishing to disclose his identity, as a token of 


I understood; I understood. . . 


(Continued on page 98) 





VANITY FAIR 


The Minor Suit Convention in Contract 


An American Authority on Contract Devises a Logical and Informative Convention in Bidding 


N account of the fact that, in Contract, 
you can score below the line only what 
you have bid, a radical change has had 

to be made in the bidding which was _per- 
fectly serviceable in Auction. Especially is 
this true in. two-suited hands, where one suit 
is a minor: and in no-trumpers wherein you 
also hold a sound minor bid. 

In two-suited hands it 
Auction, to bid the 
lower one afterwards unless one suit was short, 


Was customary, in 
higher suit first, and the 


in which case the short suit was the proper 
bid. That still holds if both suits are major 
suits. You still bid one spade, and later change 
to two hearts, both being the same length. 
And exactly the same method is used if both 
suits are minor suits. But if one suit is a major 
and the other is a minor, regardless of their 
respective length and streneth, the custom today 
bid the 
minor suit first, with the proviso, however, that 


among advanced players is always to 


the partner is forced to say two of that suit 
unless he has some other declaration to make. 


HIS he must do to give you, his partner, 

a chance to bid again. It is exactly 
like the compulsory take-out of a double— 
he must bid; he cannot pass. You now show 
your second suit and if he can neither raise 
one nor the other, nor go no-trump, the bidding 
stops, but with the certainty that game is not 
in sight. Of course if the enemy enters the 
bidding you may prefer to continue and take a 
certain loss; but when you and your partner are 
bidding alone, you certainly have reached a 
point where you can estimate correctly the value 
of the hand; there is no possibility left untried. 

Also, in a no-trumper which contains a 
good minor suit, that minor bid is preferable 
especially if the no-trumper has a missing suit 
or a singleton. After your minor suit bid, if 
your partner bids your bad suit, you ean go 
no-trumps, one, two, or three according to the 
strength of your hand. Or, if the enemy bids 
bad double them 
take-out. Thereupon your partner, with a 


your suit, you can for a 
stop in their suit, can go no-trump or show his 
best suit which may fit your hand very well. 

But, and here 


biddine, 


s the vital point of all the 
your one diamond or one club must 
be sound. It must be a real suit, one you are 
willing to play when raised by your partner. 
You must have certain definite streneth in it. 
Outside cards are not compensation for the 
lack of such streneth. You should take three 
tricks in that suit if you play it, either in high 
cards or by ruffing. A list of 
suit bids follows: 


correct: minor 


- Ox. with nothing else. 
\ 1oxxxx 

\Qxxx 

AjJxxx with an outside ace, 
KOxxx or a well-cuarded king 
K J 10xx (better, king-queen). 
AK Jx 

AQJx 

\Kxx with an ace, or a king-queen 
AKQ alone, but not when vulnerable. 


By CHARLES STUART STREET 


Such a proper bid is your part of the con- 
vention. But now, as your partner must take 
you out of one diamond or one club, he should 
know 


when to 


what constitutes a take-out: 
suit; 


accurately 
eo no-trump; when to show a 
when it would be safer just to say two of your 
suit; or when, with streneth, he should jump 


Above all he 


must remember, when tempted to show a suit, 


your bid to three or even four. 
that there must be a certain degree of strength 
in it. He not 
unless the score justifies it. In short he should 


must take out from weakness 


treat a bid of one in a minor suit much like 
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a no-trump bid, in which there is no longer any 


take-out from weakness. In both cases to an- 


nounce a suit is to encourage partner to con- 
tinue bidding. A vood test for a possible take- 


out is mentally to transpose into your own 


hand the ace and king of the suit your partner 
bids, and then see if any suit you want to 
announce looks good enough with that added 
streneth. As a_ take-out 


headed by ace or kine and containing another 


any five-card suit 


honor, net the ten, can be bid. Six-card suits 


headed by ace, or king, or queen-jack, or 
queen-ten, are possible. But unless you have 
the 


vou should avoid six to the 


streneth in hand or are 


other outside 0 
bidding to a score 
queen or the jack, five to the ace ten on kine 
ten, and all four-card suits unless they contain 
three good honors. 

Therefore the minor suit bid really offers to 


the partner a choice of four moves. 
tr. He can bid no-trump, but only if your 

bid makes his hand into a fairly good no- 

trump. It must not be very doubtful or weak. 
», He ean bid any suit as noted above. 


3. He can jump your bid to three or more if 
he has three tricks and four trumps or if he 


has two tricks with five trumps. This is g 
most important move. 

4. Or he can simply raise your bid to two 
\s it is compulsory, this last move means 
nothing, and does not show any tricks. If he 
has two tricks he can use them to raise any 
later bid from you. But you mustn’t jump t 
the conclusion that he has nothing in his hand 
when he says two of your suit. True, he has 
nothing to declare, on his own account but hi 
might have wonderful help for another bid, 
But if he bids your suit, 
enemys bid, he shows two tricks and normal 
trumps, (three, or two including ace, or king 
or queen). 


two of over an 


The distrust many players feel about the 
take-out from 
two facts: one is that they see so many absurd 


compulsory doubtless arises 
artificial minor suit bids which are made rely- 
ing upon the partner’s necessary take-out: 
and the other is that they feel that they may 
incur a serious loss if they are forced to raise 
vour bid should you have nothing else in the 
hand, correct as your bid may be. 
But could they? Would they? 


N the first place you cannot be doubled, as 

a double of two, no other kind of bid having 
been made, would mean a take-out. So if forced 
to play two, with a bad hand, you would play 
it at a restricted loss and couldn't lose very 
much even with great strength against you. 
But in such a case wouldn't the enemy have 
a very big hand and wouldn’t they be sacrific- 
ing a game or an advantageous score for a 
comparatively small profit in the 
column? If forced to play such a hand your 
probable loss would be four tricks, or five if 


honor 


vou found none in the dummy because your 
minor bid, if sound, must play to at least 
three tricks. 

It is incredible that the adversaries would 
surrender a game to beat you a paltry 250 
points. If they do, you have won on the deal, 
as any game is worth 300. Necessarily, when 
vulnerable, your one diamond and one club 
must be somewhat stronger and your probable 
loss would be three, at the most four tricks. 
UU ndoubled, that would mean 500 or, most rare- 
ly, soo points. Counting off their game, that 
would mean only 200 or Goo, certainly not a 
huge loss in Contract where the rubber aver- 
aves close to 1000 points. 

Even this catastrophe, if it can be called 
that, occurs but seldom and is only a slight 
risk to run compared with the many advan- 
taves of this method of bidding. 

But this whole system is founded upon 4 
sound original bid. IU your one diamond or 
me club is a proper bid and is accorded proper 
treatment, (observine more caution when you 
are vulnerable), you will get into little trouble, 
and will find this method a fascinating way to 
try out hands in which a no-trump, er a big 
hid originally on another suit, might prove 
ineffectual or disastrous. 

But don’t abuse this convention just because 
you can rely upon a compulsory take-out. 
(Continued on page 116) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 








JAKOB WASSERMAN 


Because he is one of the most 
popular of contemporary novel- 
ists; because his books led the 
German literary invasion of the 
United States just after the 
war; because, although he has 
been writing for over thirty 
years, his work can still be sur- 
prising; and finally because his 
visit to America was one of in- 
tellectualresearch, curiously lack- 
ing in the usual publicity fanfare 


ROCKWELL KENT 
Because he is the Editor of 
Creative Art; because he has 
done much toward revolutioniz- 
ing advertising art in this coun- 
try; because he is an explorer, 
artist and author of distinction, 
but, chiefly, because he is now 
generally conceded one of the 
ten best painters in America 





PHOTO RAFTERS 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 


Because among popular maga- 
zines, he has set a high standard 
of literary excellence; because 
the violet must yield to him in 
modesty, but chiefly because in 
three separate publishing fields— 
newspapers, weeklies and month- 
lies—he has proved himself a 
genius of cosmic magnitude 





JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


Because he is perhaps the best 
known international economist 
of our day; because he repre- 
sented the British Treasury at 
the Peace Conference; because 
his wife is Lydia Lopokowa of 
Russian ballet fame; because 
his investigations have had in- 
calculable effect on diplomatic 
decisions, and finally because 
his latest book on Money and 
Credit is announced for next year 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Because she is the foremost 
contemporary exponent of old 
music; because she is equally 
renowned as a harpsichordist and 
a pianist; because her book, 
Musique Ancienne, is an absorb- 
ing work; because like most 
Poles she is a typical Parisienne, 
and finally, because her annual 
American tour is always a satis- 
fying old-world interlude in the 
cacophony of the concert season 
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VANITY FAIR 


On Limiting the Flight of Golf Balls 


\ British Golfer Considers—Quite Impartially—the Adoption of a New Type of Ball 


YHE other day I read an article by my 
friend Mr. William C. Presi- 

- dent of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion. “Article,” is perhaps too mild a word for 
it. | should call it, rather, a war cry or a 
clarion call. It was a plea for the defence of 
the game of golf. Mr. Fownes said, in effect, 


Fownes, 


that in every game there is what he terms a 
“defence barrier” against the player, in some 
eames the barrier is provided by the adversary, 
in others (such as golf) it is provided chiefly 
hy the nature of the battlefield and weapons. 
In golf, he says, the defence-barrier has, ow- 
ing to the ever increasing power and perfection 
of the ball, become something too low, very 
ordinary players surmount it too lightly; very 
good players with almost ridiculous ease. 
Courses cannot forever be made still longer 
and still more full of bunkers. And so he 
wants to know what is to be done about it. 

Golf 
truth, to be a selfish game and we do not often 


is said, and I am afraid with some 
find it treated with such obvious unselfishness 
as in this trumpet call by Mr. Fownes. I say 
that beeause he is now arriving at a time of 
life when he probably does not find the game 
notably too easy. [ venture to make that asser- 
tion because I know that he is almost exactly 
my age. We both want to hit the ball as far 
as we can over a defence-barrier not unduly 
high. Therefore, he must be allowed to have 
the highest 
standing as a single-hearted champion for 


motives in his crusade. He is 
the honour and glory of golf as a great game, 
which, to be at its greatest, should always be 
almost too difficult for any player. 


r HIs being so I wish he could have been 

where I was on, as it chanced, the very day on 
which l read his wise and spirited words. This 
was on the pleasant links of Woking where was 
being played the first match of the “Guttic 
Club.” It was so interesting a match and, as I 
hope, so un-parochial in its interest, that I may 
perhaps be allowed to say something about 
it here. 

The “Guttie Club,” of which I am by far the 
humblest member, consists of some twenty or 
=) golfers, amateur and professional, nearly 
all of whom were originally brought up on 
the old euttie ball. We have no subscription, 
and no links—but we like to play 
now and again with the “euttie” friend of our 


no colour s, 


youth, not only out of sentiment but because 
we think that, in some ways, it provides a more 
varied and entertaining game and an oppor- 
tunity of playing shots that have now become 
all too scarce. Our team, on this occasion, was 
gleaming with purple and gold material. For 
the professionals we had Taylor, Braid, Herd, 
and Ray: and, for amateurs, Roger Wethered 
and Cyril Tolley 
came to the guttie ball as a new thing), Robert 
Harris, Horrance, Hezlet, Storey and Gillies. 
There were one or two others of Jesser fame, 


(they are our babies who 


but still considerable golfers. 

Our who played with the 
modern ball, were carefully 
graded for the purpose. I each 


adversaries, 
rubber-cored 


suppose 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


guttie player could, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have conceded his opponent, playing 
with the modern ball a start varying between 
three and four strokes. On this occasion they 
played even. The course was not at its fullest 
length; the tees were what I may call the 
middle ones, and it was an easy day with prac- 
tically no wind. This last a matter of some 
importance for the more easily deflected guttie 
ball. After a fierce fight the “Guttie Club” 
halved the singles and won the foursome, 
and so the match. 

The result does not much matter. What did 
matter was the behaviour of the new guttie 
and the pleasure or pain that it gave to its 
users. I call it expressly the new guttie because 
it was not the old one, and extreme purists 
might say that it was not a guttie at all. At 
any rate it was a solid bulk made out of rubber 
which is used in making the outer cover of 
rubber-cored balls. It was lighter than the 
cuttie used to be: too light, in fact, so that it 
drifted rather too easily to right or left under 
the influence of a very slight inaccuracy of 
hitting. This was a mistake in manufacture 
which can easily be remedied and as there was 
not a strong wind no harm was done. On one 
point all its users were agreed, namely, that 
it was a wonderfully pleasant ball to play 
with. It went sweetly off the club and there was 
no laborious feeling of hitting an unresponsive 
stony-hearted brute. It was probably a rather 
kindlier ball than the old guttie ever was. 
At the same time I think that all of us had, 
with the lapse of years, come to believe that 
golf with a guttie had been much more of a 
toil than it ever in fact was. So we were more 
agreeably surprised than we might have been. 


Sor people could of course hit the ball a 
good deal further than others, but a fair 
estimate is, I think that in the ease of a tee 
shot cleanly struck it went some forty yards 
shorter than the modern rubber core. In the 
case of two wooden shots the difference be- 
came, of course, double. In the case of a 
stroke not cleanly struck it was very marked. 
\ half hit stroke sends the rubber core a 
long way; it sends the guttie only a very short 
way—in that respect the guttie at once puts 
that “defence barrier” much higher up—to the 
greater glory of the game. 

The most enjoyable part of the game with 
the guttie was the playing of wooden club 
shots through the green. Naturally there were 
a good many more such shots to play and the 
hitting of them was a real joy. The ball left 
the ground not grudgingly (as the rubber 
core does) from a hard lie, but willingly and 
good-humoredly. It was possible to take a 
driver through the green—for most people a 
vanished pleasure—and the actual flight of the 
ball brought back memories. It 
would start low, then gradually soar in a 
beautiful are and then fall straight down, to 
remain spent and lifeless on the green. This 
was the type of shot that Mr. John Ball used 
to hit, when he was in his prime, with the 
ball far back by his right foot, and one had 


delicious 


almost forgotten that such a shot existed, 
There was, on our side, one golfer who habity. 
ally plays with a slight hook or “draw” and 
has so much difficulty in getting the ball up 
through the green as often to be reduced to 
his cleek. He was happiest of all among us 
because he could now not only take the braver 
club of wood but could cut the ball up to th 
right if he had a mind to it. 

It became, as it used to be, very important 
to take a wooden club in case of doubt, becaus 
the disparity between wood and iron was 
much more marked than with the rubber 
core. The long iron shots soared away grace. 
fully and with a delightful click but the ball 
fell straighter, and shorter than one expected 
and there was a decided tendency not to be 
up. As regards the shorter shots—the pitches 
—these were, as I thought, definitely easier 
to play with the guttie. I do not know how 
it might have been with a strong following 
wind but in a calm the ball could be pitched 
right up to the hole to sit down in the true 
and charming “poached egg” manner. More- 
over when it pitched it made no shell hole as 
the modern heavy artillery ball does. In re- 
gard to the putting there is nothing very 
luminous to say. The ball was a pleasant one to 
putt with, a little but not a great deal slower 
than the rubber: core and once the player 
grew accustomed to it he felt quite at home. 


HE match was primarily a friendly and 
jovial occasion but it would be idle to say that 
it was not also in some degree a serious ex- 
periment. Therefore one naturally looks at it 
from the point of view of the possible re- 
formers, to see if there emerges from it any 
definite hope for the good of the game. One 
thing may surely be said quite definitely. Only 
the most bigoted zealot would dream of trying 
to compel the golfing world in general to play 
with a ball it disliked and, if he did so dream, 
he would know in his heart of hearts that 
it was impossible. No, we are all free men and 
not slaves and golf is played for pleasure. 
At the same time a good many people are 
beginning to wonder whether they do get as 
much pleasure out of the game as they might. 
Does Mr. Bobby Jones, for instance, get the 
maximum of pleasure by playing hole after 
hole with a driver and a mashie-niblick? | 
am sure he does not. It would amuse him far 
more, [ think, if he could use all the clubs and 
shots in his bag in the course of a round and 
that, be it observed, with less walking to do. 
He—and I take him as the most obvious ex- 
ample of the good golfer—would, with a less 
powerful ball, have more chances of showing 
and enjoying his varied skill, much of which 
is, as things now are, wasted. And I believe the 
same remark applies to people in very much 
humbler walks of golfing life. Moreover. be- 
sides giving more pleasure the game would be 
intrinsically a better game, demanding more 
from the player and offering him richer rew ards. 
Yet to say this is to be a very long way 
from solving the problem of limitation. That 
(Continued on page 100) 
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COUNTRY 

RAINCOATS 
A waterproof gab- 
ardine exactly like 
a man’s trench coat 
in cut and color is 
one of the smartest 
of all country rain- 
coats. A red oilskin, 
next to it, is kasha 
lined for warmth 
and may be worn 
either with or with- 
out a belt. Both 
coats from Best 











GOLF 
ENSEMBLES 
Searching the sky 
for rain, one feels 
secure in the classic 
beige golf ensem- 
ble—flannel skirt, 





lace-weave jumper, 
and cashmere cardi- 
gan; from Altman. 
Equally appropriate 
is the two - piece 
jumper suit of soft 
cocoa-beige suéde; 


Lord & Taylor 


The Well Dressed Woman 


Rainy Days in Town or Country Command Chic Clothes All Their Own 


NGLISH women are always well turned 

out for bad weather—and with good 

reason. If they neglected this opportunity 
to look smart, they would have about thirty 
days in the year to catch up with a losing 
game. American women have been slower to 
learn the lesson, but to-day the shops offer 
ready-made rainy-day chic in great variety, for 
both town and country—clothes that are not 
dismayed even if sunshine comes. 

Such clothes look trim and workmanlike. 
They really protect. But, to recommend them- 
selves to modern eyes, they have dropped the 
habit of being aggressive about it. And the 
degree of their formality has been carefully 
gauged to bear the same relation to the scene 
that is called for in any other costume. The 
town raincoat is designed for town, with its 
formal fabric, its lines that follow those of 
town coats in general. The country raincoat, 
on the other hand, is purely for the country— 
a sturdier and more careless affair with 
a freer silhouette and a bolder announcement 
of what it sets out to do. 

The women in the sketch at the top of the 


| page have met a day that threatened rain on 
} the golf course in various ways. The one at the 


extreme right wears a two-piece 
jumper suit of very soft cocoa- 
beige suéde, with collar and cuffs 
in knitted wool to match—an 
English costume with a great deal 
of chic and more weather protec- 


|. f/ MOIRE 

A raincoat of dark 
red moire with rows 
of stitching on all 
edges; from Best 


tion than one would think. Her friend who 
searches the sky has adopted what might be 
termed the classic golf ensemble—a_ wrap- 
around skirt of beige flannel with the correct 
fulness, a new beige jumper knitted in a lace 
weave with tiny stripes of color on front and 
cuffs, topped by an English cardigan of angora 
wool in beige. 

The raincoat twins are quite as decorative 
in their own way and even more appropriately 
dressed. One wears a waterproof gabardine 
exactly like a man’s trench coat in cut and 
color—just about the smartest thing in which 
to defy critical eyes on the course and drench- 
ing skies above. The other is snug in a red 
oilskin lined with beige kasha that may be 
worn either belted or beltless. 

None of these ladies, however, would dream 
of meeting a rainy day on the Avenue in any 
such fashion. At the lower left one sees a 
town raincoat—dark red waterproof moire, 








| 

| 
cut on straight simple lines with rows of stitch- 
ing on all its edges. A little more in the tradi- 
tion for wet days, yet gay enough to eladden . L it 
any city block, is the other coat at the lower 
right in Vionnet-green rubberized silk with 
collar, cuffs, and pipings in a darker shade. 

Other smart materials for rain- 
coats are rubberized kasha and 
tweed and waterproof suéde cloth. 
The hats that accompany these 
rainy-weather costumes are usu- 
ally sturdy little felts with brims. 


CREPE 


Vionnet green silk 
with collar, cuffs and 
pipings in a darker 
shade; from Altman 














THE JORDAN 
<tremely trim in appearance, this coupé with 
its collapsible top can be quickly changed into 
an open roadster. The commodious dickey seat 
in the rear comfortably seats two passengers 











THE MARMON 
The design and colour treatment of this four- 
passenger speedster, with it moulding in sharp 
contrast to the rest of the body, places it 
well to the fore in the field of popular sport cars 











THE LA SALLE 
Its low, fleet lines are well exemplified in the 
new sedan available in two models—a seven- 
passenger body mounted on a 134-inch wheelbase 
and a five-passenger body on a 125-inch chassis 











THE STEARNS-KNIGHT 


The longer and lower appearance of the de luxe 
sedan is enhanced by a noticeably narrow effect 
in radiator design and by continuing the bead 
on the fenders along the running board moulding 





VANITY FAIR 


The Automobile Show 
of 1928 Is More 
Notable Than Ever 


A Collection of Motors From the 


Recent Exhibition in New York 
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Lower, Longer Lines 


Lend Smartness to 


the New Models 


Luxurious Fittingsand Equ ipment Give 


Increased Comfort and Convenience 














THE LOCOMOBILE 


The unusually smart effect of this coupé is 
achieved as much by its simplicity and beauty 
of line as by the good taste and refinement of 
detail in all of its very luxurious appointments 








THE BUICK 


This four-passenger country club coupé is an 
excellent example of one of the most popular 
models. Head-room and road clearance have not 
been sacrificed to achieve a low swung effect 








THE HUPMOBILE 


The panelling at the rear of this coupé, conceal- 
ing mechanical parts so that they do not protrude 
at any point, is in large measure responsible for 
its clean cut and distinguished appearance 





THE KISSEL 


The foreign appearance of this sedan is inter- 
esting and distinctive and the absence of a sun 
visor is offset by the downward slope of the roof 
which eliminates the direct glare of the sun 
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VANITY FAIR 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


Some Miscellaneous Observations on the Latest Stvle Trend in Men’s Fashions 


has 
dis- 


tinguished Englishmen who have been 


NEW 


recently 


fashion in evening jewelry 


been introduced. Several 
in America this winter and who have the re- 
putation in London of being extremely smart. 
have been wearing coloured enamel waistcoat 
buttons in the 
dinner jacket. This is a decidedly new note 
and that 
fluence. This fad 
is, for the moment at least— 


white waistcoat worn with a 


have a far reaching in- 


for after all that is what it 


one may 


has been given further en- 
dorsement by a prominent 
clubman in New York 
has developed this idea a 
little more elaborately. He is 


who 


wearing these coloured waist- 
coat buttons made of a jade 
creen enamel, the edge of the 
button being encircled by a 
narrow band of diamonds. 
While it is doubtful if this 
fashion in evening jewelry 
will ever have a very wide- 
spread popularity, it is, how- 
ever, an interesting indication 
of a tendency toward greater 
variety in evening dress. 
Another interesting devel- 
this 
sports 


has occurred, 
time in the field of 
clothes. It is the revival of in- 
terest in the Norfolk jacket 
whose popularity is again in 


opment 


the ascendancy. There are 
many variations of this jacket 
but the original model which 
has been so well and favor- 
ably known for so many years 
still continues to be the smart- 
est of sport jackets. It should, 
of course, be made of tweed 
or a roughish fabric, although 


for hot weather it is also 
smart in gabardine or linen. 
The Norfolk jacket has 


been the source of inspiration 
for the various types of golf 
jackets which are now such 
an integral part of the aver- 
age man’s wardrobe. Because 
of the need for the 
freedom of movement, golf 
jackets cut with 
extraordinary fullness across the shoulders. To 


utmost 
must be 
allow for this fullness various devices have 
been resorted to, and it is for this reason that 
eolf jackets are usually made with pleats or 
yokes into which the fullness is gathered. The 
important thing about any garment is that it be 
appropriate for the occasion, and country and 
sport clothes this in 
mind. Sport clothes to be smart must first of 
all be 


informal 


should be made with 
practical. They should have a more 


air too than clothes designed for 
town wear. 

The same is true of accessories. The starched 
shirt and collar are inappropriate for wear 


with sport clothes. Soft negligée shirts with 


soft collars are the thing. as well as ties o 


foulard and crepe. Indeed the idea of a correct 
ensemble has become so much a part of the 
well-dressed man’s creed that even his jewelry 
is selected with this in mind. The jewelry shops 
as well as the smart haberdashery shops in 
New York are filled with the most interesting 
displays of accessories for all occasions. 
(mong the most novel of these are the collec- 
tions of cuff links for both town and sport 
wear. These are made of semi-precious stones 





THE NORFOLK JACKET 


After several years of disuse the Norfolk jacket has again been restored 
to the wardrobe of the well-dressed sportsman and is here shown in its 
original style which has been the inspiration for so many types of sport 
jackets. It is a smart and practical garment for general country wear, ¢ 
interesting because of the manner in which the sleeves, finished at the of 
cuffs with four practical buttons and button holes, can be turned back 


such as cornelian, lapis-lazuli, garnet, topaz 
and the like. They are made quite simply and 
their severity of line and various unusual 
shapes are right in keeping with the modernis- 
architecture and furniture. Even 


tic trend of 
as prosaic an accessory as a belt or a garter 
has changed its usual appearance and we find 
leathers of all descriptions, but especially the 
reptilian leathers, taking the place of the old 
fashioned and more usual calf and_ pigskin. 
Even the ostrich has been called upon to con- 
tribute its share in turning out the well-dressed 
man. Accessories such as bill folds, tobacco 
pouches and cigarette cases for sport wear are 
this leather they 
appropriate the rather 


made of and seem most 


because of sturdy 


appearance and character of the leather, 
Various shades of tan and beige—beige 
with a slight pinkish cast—will be popular 
for spring and summer sport clothes. And 
consequently, blue and yellow will be much 
to the fore as the popular colours for acces. 
sories. Green continues to grow in popularity, 
although it must be admitted that its growth 
has been a slow one. This is undoubtedly dy: 
to the fact that not all shades of oreen are 
becoming. Green will be worn, 
however, more than ever: if 
for no other reason than that 
it adds another note of colour 
to that comparatively small 
range of colours deemed suit. 

able for men. 
The question of whether it 
is good taste for men to use 
colour freely in their dress 


has long been the subject of 
discussion. Most of the preju- 
dice against the introduction 
of colour in men’s clothes i 
really based on the fact that 
certain colours are not and 
never will be appropriate for 
men. But that does not mean 
that all should be 
barred. Another factor which 
has mitigated against the use 
of colour is that very often. 
either through carelessness 
or ignorance of colour har- 


colours 


monies, effects are achieved 
which, in themselves, are not 
smart or becoming and which 
immediately attract undue 
attention. 

This fault can easily be 
avoided by following the rule 
of a colour ensemble. In- 
stead of combining contrast 
ing colours with uncertain 
results, the man who is not 
colour conscious can do no 
better than to stick to one 
basic colour for his clothes 
and accessories. That is to 
say, with a blue suit the ac- 
cessories should be in shades 
blue, while in a 
suit, various shades of tan or 


brow n 


beige could be combined. As 
a matter of fact, some of the most smartly 
turned-out men in New York follow this prac- 
tice religiously in summer as well as in winter. 
and they further heighten the effect of theii 
ensemble by wearing the colour that is mo-! 
becoming to them. While every one likes a cer- 
tain amount of variety and change in his ward- 
robe, it is a mistake ever to select a colout 
which is unbecoming or which will not be 
successfully combined with other items in 
one’s wardrobe. 

\ careful study of a well-dressed man’s 
wardrobe will reveal that although it is well 
selected it need not necessarily be extensive. 
No matter what it is, each article in one’s 
wardrobe should have a definite place in it. 
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M ULLIGATAWNY 
“| ~ the Chicken Soup of the Orient 


A dish with all the aromatic 
savoriness of the finest Oriental 
cooking! 

No effort is spared by us to 
faithfully reproduce this famous 
delicacy of the Far East. Plump, 
tender chicken and the finest of 
Patna Head rice, grown in the 
fertile valley of the Ganges, are its 
base. The pick of the market in 
fresh vegetables; cocoanut from 
the tropics; a touch of coriander 
from the Mediterranean. 
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These are some of the many 
ingredients, but it’s the subtle 
blending with curry, against a 
background of East India chutney 
that gives to Campbell’s 
Mulligatawny the true Eastern 
tone and flavor. It is truly a soup 
with a world-wide appeal. 

A soup no home kitchen could 
duplicate. 12 cents a can. Look 


for the Red-and-White Label. 


These choice ingredients in 
ac the East India chutney help to make 
Mulligatawny Soup so enticing: 


i Fresh tamarind Crushed dry ginger | Ba Ray! 5 





rd Raisins Dry English mustard e | 

ut Currants Italian garlic LF | 

he Apples Salt 

in Orange peel crystallized Sugar — M UJ [ T AW | 
Citron crystallized Cider vinegar 

n’s Fresh green ginger Bermuda onions \ 1) 

ell Fresh red peppers 

ve. A ged at least two years before using 

| Sree 

Se 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 





VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Interesting Novelties in Men’s Accessories Are Being Shown in London and Paris Shops 


NHE Prince of Wales has introduced a 
new fashion. He is wearing a bow tie 
with a lounge suit and, as a matter of 

fact, it looks very smart, not only because 
H. R. H. is wearing it but it is so long since 
bow ties have been worn with anything but 
evening clothes that it appears as quite an 
innovation to this generation. Till now bow 
ties for day wear, except in foulards, have 
been almost unobtainable in the shops and 
belonged to the fashions of our erandfathers. 

Indeed, now-a-days there is seldom anything 
new in the way of men’s attire that has not 
been inspired by the fashions of a past genera- 
tion though they seem new to us. Of course 
wrist watches belong to our generation and 
therefore every innovation pertaining to them 
is a new idea, and the newest of these is the 
wrist watch which has a linked metal strap 
that is now the thing in place of leather. 
Cartier makes a bracelet for a wrist watch 
that has links the size of the face of the watch 
and it is very smart. But for the most part 
these bracelets are made of heavy mesh links, 
sometimes with a pattern, which resemble a 
solid metal band. Snakeskin straps for wrist 
watches are also being shown but they are 
more of a novelty, just as the snakeskin neck- 
ties that are now shown in the windows of 
Doucet in Paris. 

Dunhill is always bringing out something 
new and just now their windows are filled 
with pocketbooks and cigarette cases (illus- 
trated here) of bright green and fawn coloured 
leather in a diamond shaped pattern. The 
cigarette box, or rather the edges of the box, 
and the pocketbook are bordered with a gold 
metal trim. They are very smart for day wear. 
These accessories are not, like so many leather 
things of the sort, appropriate for both sport 
and day wear in town for they are too elegant 
to be correct for anything but town wear. The 
present square leather cigarette case is the 
development of the bright idea, originally con- 
ceived by one of Dunhill’s customers, of using 
a pigskin cartridge case as a cigarette box, 
and these, with the partitions for cartridges 
removed, are still to be had at Dunhill’s to 
carry when playing golf, shooting, fishing, 
etc. But the case shown here is not suited for 
sport wear nor yet in good taste with evening 





DRESS SHOES 


The latest development in evening 
shoes for men designed by Perugia 
of Paris is made entirely of cne 
piece of leather. There are no seams 
anywhere, the only cutin the leather 
being the one made for the lacing 


clothes, with which a less noticeable but more 
valuable type of case should be used. 

Just as with women’s clothes, the smartness 
of a man’s attire today depends on his acces- 
sories. And they are constantly growing in 
number. The well-dressed man needs a cigar- 
ette case and a pocket watch to use with his 






BOW TIES 
A former fashion has 
been revived by the 


Prince of Wales in wear- 
ing a bow tie with a 
low turn down collar 
and a bowler hat in town 


LEATHER 
NOVELTIES 
Cigarette cases and bill 
folds made of two dark 
contrasting coloured 
leathers have been de- 
signed by Dunhill for the 
man seeking the unusual 


—_— 
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WRIST WATCHES 


Cartier’s newest wrist watch for 
a man has an elastic metal strap 
composed of square gold links 
the size of the watch itself 


evening clothes, another cigarette case that is 
suitable for day use with a lounge suit and 
still another one that is appropriate to sport 
and country use, for it is quite obvious that a 
man dressed in tweeds or rough country clothes 
should not carry around a chased platinum 
cigarette case that he would use in the eve- 
ning. Likewise his pocketbook should be 
appropriate to the occasion. For example, 
when traveling a man needs a stout leather 
wallet that has plenty of room for bulky bills 
and other papers, but for ordinary day wear 
he does not need a pocketbook of such pro- 
portions for it spoils the set of his clothes. 
Again, for evening wear the smaller and 
thinner the pocketbook the better. One that 
holds merely the necessary bills and cards is 


ideal and it should be in some dark colour jp 
keeping with the sobriety of evening dress, 
The well-dressed man requires an incredible 
amount of accessories in the way of gloves, 
mufflers and every sort of incidental for the 
various seasons of the year. Socks are another 
item of which a man must have a goodly as. 
sortment. For evening wear, of course, ‘only 
black silk socks are worn but, for day wear ip 
town, socks to match one’s shoes are worn and 
these may be of silk or lisle, or, in cold 
weather, a light weight cashmere. These socks 
are usually plain in colour with perhaps a 
simple clock in a contrasting colour, and are 
ribbed in order to assure a neater fit around 
the ankle. For traveling, motoring and general 
country wear woollen socks are appropriate 
and these of course must be of various weights 
depending on the climate in which they are 
worn. And then there are the socks and golf 
stockings for sport wear, which need not be 
as conservative in colouring and design. There. 
fore it will be seen that to be comfortably 
equipped a wide range of socks is required, 
Handkerchiefs, too, are classified as to their 
suitability for town and country and sport 
wear, and we find linen handkerchiefs exclu- 
sively being used for evening and town wear, 
while the colourful silk bandana vies with the 
coloured linen handkerchief for the country. 
Braces are an accessory also which need 
duplication, for each pair of trousers’ should 
have its own pair of braces as this eliminates 
the bother of transferring them. Naturally 
these things last from season to season and 
eventually a man’s wardrobe becomes of such 
proportion that when the summer clothes are 
stored away they fill a large trunk; that is, 
if he is the well-dressed man who is continually 
buying accessories of a quality and taste that 
make them permanent acquisitions to his 
wardrobe. Of sweaters there cannot be too 
many and a man should have two or three 
bathing suits, and as many dressing gowns. 
More and more the well-dressed man is be- 
coming that man whose clothes are quiet in 
appearance and nondescript in colour but whose 
wealth of accessories requires him to travel 
with a large amount of luggage, because, liter- 
ally, he has the right thing for every occasion 
and wherever he is, he is turned out properly. 





HOMBURG HATS 


The black Homburg hat with a silk 
bound brim is worn at night with 
a dinner jacket as is also the silk 
overa hat. Homburgs are also cor- 
rect for day wear when the smart 
colours are grey and shades of tan 
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t in A HUNDRED THOUSAND 4 DOLLAR ORGAN \ 
lose ” = ¥ 
avel PLAYING JUST FOR YOU 
iter- 
sion 
rly. 
A FAINT tremolo in the upper register, like a cry from afar, deepening 
into a rumble of vibrant, majestic chords. Under the deft touch of a 
master-hand, a great instrument is weaving its spell. Like something 
human, it runs the gamut of emotion, from low-voiced despair to sten- 
torian triumph. You are thrilling to pipe-organ music—in your own 
home! + + + You almost see the giant pipes, rising like the facade of 
some cathedral ... you readily picture the fingers of the organist gliding 
over the keys and manipulating the stops, so amazingly lifelike is 
reproduction through the Orthophonic Victrola and the new Ortho- 
phonic Victor Records. » + » Don’t be without this versatile entertainer. a 
: ° Model Ten-seventy. e Automatic ie 
You could not make a better investment in sheer happiness. See your Licata. Changes itsoum records, Vo 
ume can e regu ate ro } 
i i j ome. Il orchestra. List price, $1100. There 
Victor dealer at once and arrange for a demonstration 7” your bh full rcbestas Lid price, $1100. There 


and purse, from $75 to $1550, list price. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 








The a 
MARLBOROUGH 


TAILORED BY KIRSCHBALUM 








limited editions of fine 
books... the custom built 
car... things individually 
lis OWN—appeal irresisti- 
bly tothe man who resents 
being ‘standardized.’ 
\nd now you can get the 
same individuality in 
ready made clothes as 
heretofore has only been 
possible in the most ex- 
pensive custom made gar- 
ments. 

To meet and protect the 
demand for. individu- 
ality, “Clothes in the 
Marlborough Mode” were 
designed by Kirschbaum 
and are being sold under 
a new plan—the “pro- 
tected indi iduality” 


? 


agreement, whereby only 


a strictly limited number 
f each Marlborough 


( 


Mode will be sold in any 


locality. 

l’o guarantee the success 
of this plan the A. B. 
Kirschbaum Co. have 
had exclusive patterns 
created and loomed for 
their Clothes in the Marl- 
horough Mode. And since 
this is an “era of color en- 
thusiasm” they selected 
Strong Hewat to design 
and weave, for Spring, 
“Stripes in the Marl- 
borough Mode”. You'll 
like the rich colorings, the 
fine “feel” of these fab- 
rics... youll recognize 
in them the rich fullness 
of color possible only in 
fabrics of lustrous virgin 


wool. 


STRONG HEWA' Tie” FABRICS 


dient President 


COMPANY INC. v 25 MADISON AVI 











VANITY FAIR 


With Lipstick and Camere 


(Continued from page 73) 


Lake Zion. for example. Corey and I 


yroug tht only those articles which we 
could not possibly do without. Of our 
modest train of a hundred coolies. the 


first five or ten carried trunks on their 
hacks containing my evening-wraps. 
slippers and cloaks. The next dozen 
hrought a few little changes for early 


afternoon wear, and some simple 
morning frocks; the succeeding four 


or five staggered under my array of 
hemises, negligées, stockings and 
ther personal effects: the next squad 
carried my shoes and slippers; the 
next twelve my hats: while the suc 
eeding forty-odd coolies carried such 
ndispensible articles of my toilet as 


cosmetics, facial 


creams, powders. 
rouge, and some framed photographs 
of myself to decorate my boudoir. The 
last coolie brought up the rear with 
my hath-salts, and Corey’s suit-case. 
Our first act upon our arrival at Lake 
Zion was to set up our little camp. We 
had originally intended to construct a 
more or less permanent encampment 
in which we could be really comfort- 
able: but inasmuch as we planned to 
be on the trail most of the time. we 
finally decided to content ourselves 
with a rough-and-ready lean-to of 
twenty-seven rooms and_= six baths. 
This homely little shack Corey and I 
constructed with our own hands, out 
of some walls, ceilings, a pair of stairs 
and a roof that our natives had brought 
over the Kaisoot jungle from Nairobi. 
Articles of furniture, like the bath-tub 
end the kitchen stove, I fashioned my- 
self out of a pair of old spools and 
some colored worsted. 

Naturally, in the course of our hunts 
iround our jungle paradise, we take 
every precaution to safeguard our- 
selves against undue danger. As soon 
is a rhino is sighted, for example. 
Corey and T immediately climb a tall 
tree and send the natives ahead to 
catch the beast and tie it up with a 
stout rope. When they have dragged it 
hack. trussed securely and fastened to 
i nearby stump, we then pump bullets 
nto it steadily fer half an hour from 
our 500-bore express rifles, before we 
venture down from the tree in which 
we have stationed ourselves. We next 
throw heavy rocks at it from a safe 
distance, spray it with machine-gun 
fire. and finally gallop around and 
round it on horseback, yipping and 
shooting it full of arrows. At last we 
send one of the natives up to prod it 
with a long pole and see whether it 
still quivers. 

Once we have made sure in this 
manner that the creature is actually 
dead. Corey unties the ropes and props 
the carcass against a tree in a life-like 
posture, while IT don my snappy riding 
rants. add a last dab of powder to my 
ose. and squat between “Old Rhino's” 
paws. holding my little twenty-two 
onspicuously across my knees. and 
cocking my head ever so slightly until 
the tip of his forward horn peeks 
hewitchingly over the brim of my hat. 
This pose has never failed to prove 
popular with rotogravure editors, par- 
ticularly above a caption explaining 
how T shot down the animal in the 
nick of time, as it was about to attack 
my defenceless husband 


And now perhaps it will be of inter. 
est if I conclude my little article with 


a description of the typical day in the 


life of a lady-explorer “on safari”: 

[ am always up bright and early. 
often by ten o'clock: and after a light 
petit déjeuner of orange-juice, rolls 
and coffee, I slip into my cunning port. 
able boudoir and attend to my toilett; 
This is a highly important item of ou 
expedition, and often occupies me for 
hours. After coating my face thorough. 
ly with a specially-prepared cold. 
cream, I follow this with a witch-hazel 
sponge and then a thin coating of 
powder and perhaps a dash of Nuit d, 
Passione; this serves as an excellent 
eround-work for any expression [ may 
care to adopt. 

The following hour from eleven to 
twelve, I devote to my smile-practice, 
Standing before my mirror, I draw my 
lip-stick from the holster and rapidly 
work up an attractive expression, which 
I hold steadily for several minutes 
until it has hardened. IT have indeed 
become quite a sharp-shooter with my 
lipstick; and recently I loaded _ it, 
aimed it at my mouth, and produced a 
perfect smile within the record space 
of fourteen seconds. I can likewise 
score heavily with my eyebrow-pencil. 

When all is in readiness I select a 
brisk smile, fix it on my lips, and 
wander out in a chic frock for my 
daily work. While Corey grinds the 
crank of the camera, I pose successive- 
ly on the various heads of the animals 
which the natives have found lying 
around the woods that morning. 0 
course, I always throw my whole soul 
into my work; and often an hour o: 
so of steady “registering” before th: 
lens will leave me so exhausted that 
Corey has to carry me back into my 
boudoir, where I devote the rest of the 
afternoon to my “beauty nap” and a 
massage. 

Sometimes, after supper, the Martin 


Johnsons will drive over in their armor- 


plated tank from their nearby home 
on Paradise Lake: and evening will 
speed by in this congenial company. 
with perhaps a hand of whist or a 
“talk-fest”. While the men-folks are 
in a corner discussing the latest hand- 
erenades, high-explosive shells and 
rapid-fire Lewis guns with which they 
hunt big game, or perhaps while Mr. 
Johnson is showing Corey the new 
long-range twelve-inch naval _ piece 
which he brought from the coast 
especially for predatory beetles anc 
field-mice, Osa and I inspect  eacli 
other’s frocks, or indulge in some racy 
gossip of the water-hole. 

It is late that night. The John 
sons have gone at last. In the silence 
Corey takes me on his knee: and 
while the jungle closes in around 
us. and the vicious fireflies blink 
hunerily in the bushes, he hums 
softly: 


“And we shall be the best of pals. 
4s we grind out reel after reel; 
While I supply the animals. 
You lend the Sex Appeal.” 


T only snuggle closer. The silent 
jungle stretches on all sides, and 


Vawns, 
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kh F A xX 


Inspired bya (Quaint 
(Colonial Chair 








time and fads of the moment will not dim its 
Fairfax is Colonial Georgian in charac- 


From a lovely Colonial chair, the 
designer of Fairfax drew his inspira- 
tion for this delightful pattern. A 


beauty. 
ter. It finds ready harmony with those Colonial 





design of such rare charm that it has found its 
place in more fine homes than any other sterling 
silver pattern in the world. 


With its sharply contrasted planes and exqui- 
site simplicity, Fairfax makes an immediate ap- 
peal to the lover of the authentic Colonial mood. 


decorations so much in vogue today. 

During March leading jewelers are making 
special Fairfax exhibits, showing complete 
Yet it is only one of 
many Gorham productions your jeweler will 
gladly show you. 


dinner and tea sets. 


It perpetuates in enduring sterling an artistic (Fairfax teaspoons, $7.50 for six. Dinner 


motif that has lived and flour- knives, $22 for six. Dinner forks, 


ished for centuries. Passing GORI [AM $28.50 for six.) 


Ree ev 1® NEW FORK, Ny Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


PROVIDENCE, 





Ki ng Albert Mothers 


., Princess Patricia 





Ly Mythologique 
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“Whatever your taste—whatever your favorite period—you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize with both 


RAMERICA*S LEADING SILVERSMITEHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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Gentlemens: Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8Soo 














Outfits for Sport 
in the 
North or South 


Send for Brooks’s -AGscellany 
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Tremont cor. Boriston County Road 220 Bettevue Avenue 








VANITY FAIR 


Fox-Hunting Accounted For 


(Continued from page 41) 


cially when we consider the romance 
and éclat with which it has managed 
to surround itself, has pitiably little to 
offer. It is needless to labour the point. 
Big-game hunters themselves must 
admit that even the English have never 
succeeded in this field in looking like 
much more than founders of the Boy 
Scout movement. 

The costume in yachting, on the other 
hand, is superb. 
hunting, but more heavily distinguished. 
(nimals, however, cannot be en- 
joyed in any numbers on account of 
the modern seaman’s aversion to holy- 
stoning decks. And though the danger 
of yachting may be admitted, and is 
in many cases extreme, it arises only 
from the bad liquor of rum-runners, 
on the one hand, and the shell-fire of 
rum-chasers on the other. It must, 
therefore, in all fairness be classed 
not as a sporting danger inherent in 
yachting, but as a political danger 
inherent in a free country. 

Lowest in the scale are golf and 
swimming. In golf, danger and animals 
do not exist, and the costume of plus 
fours has merely the effect of making 
ihe wearer look like a beagle walking 
on its hind legs. In swimming the 
costume does not exist, and the danger 
is very slight if one is familiar oy 
the Rules and Regulations for Navi- 
gation of the Inland Water-Ways of 
the United States—one short blast on 
passing a vessel to starboard, et cetera. 

As for animals, fish cannot so be 
called, and whales, while unquestion- 


Not so dashing as in 


ably mammals, are unresponsive. 
Having shown that in offering ani- 
mals, danger and clothes, fox-hunting 
presents a combination enjoyed by no 
other sportsman, I will go further and 
say that it is enjoyed by no other men 
whatever except lion-tamers. And 
though I concede that the lion-tamer’s 
clothes surpass in some respects the 


hunting man’s, they lack the merit of 
being based on necessity. Boots, for 
example, are not necessary to tame q 
lion. In fact, lions were tamed in the 
age of Rome when boots, at least the 
high hip boots of the modern lion. 
tamer and salmon fisherman, had pot 
been invented. In a word, the boots of 

lion-tamer are superfluous, and so 
are his epaulets, while every item of 
the hunting man’s outfit is gorgeous 
in itself, and enjoys the added merit of 
utility. Of animals, the fox is not only 
the most sagacious, but also possesses 
the liveliest sense of the proprieties, 
It is useless to attempt to impose on 
him in the matter of costume. Many a 
man has ruined a whole day’s sport 
by turning out in a sack coat or khaki 
breeches. 

In the matter of danger, too, the 
hunting man has the advantage. When 
one seeks danger for pleasure, it js 
important to be able to regulate jt, 
This the hunting man can do. He can 
ride over big fences, or small fences, 
or no fences. But when one is in a cage 
with a lion, the power to regulate the 
danger is comparatively limited, and 
when one, as all lion-tamers do, puts 
one’s head in the lion’s mouth, this 
power practically disappears. One can, 
of course, withdraw one’s head, but 
to do so is, in effect, not lion-taming. 
But a hunting man can pull out 
and take to the road, and _ still be 
hunting. 

If this article does not seem suff- 
ciently closely reasoned to the sterner 
element among the readers of Vanity 
Fair, | can only say that they are ask- 
ing too much, that ecclesiastical and 
sporting literature and literary criti- 
cism are strewn with equally unsuc- 
cessful attempts to handle subjects 
where the question is one, not of logic 
or of tangible results, but of the as- 
pirations of the human spirit. 


Are Actors People? 


(Continued from page 70) 


iments awaiting those who have romant.- 
cized either profession beyond itsdeserts. 
And though I’ve net yet been a crook 
| am willing to wager that the people 
in this racket have far less fun than 
they are pictured as experiencing in 
the melodramas. I'd like to be a doc- 
tor. That seems to me the one form of 
life which might be pursued with un- 
flagging interest but I suppose that 
even among the physicians there might 
be found a few to grumble. 

It is not to be denied that certain 
traditions have been put over on the 
actor and accepted by many members 
of the profession. There is, for in- 
stance, the familiar practice of keep- 
ing telegrams away from a performer 
after the curtain has gone up. Some 
day an actor will punch a stage man- 
ager right in the nose on account of 
this high-handed custom and one more 
piece of rubbish will be carried out 
the alley. Also, I must admit that the 
obligation to go through with a per- 


formance, drunk or sober, in sickness 
or in health, is taken with a surprising 
degree of seriousness. Once in a revue 
on the roof of the ‘Century there was 
a dancing girl who sprained her ankle 
just before the last performance of 
that piece 
The injury was painful and yet she 
insisted on going through with all her 
numbers. That I could not understand. 
With even the slightest touch of in- 
digestion I could easily have been 
persuaded not to deliver my mono- 
logue. Indeed I am terribly sorry that 
some trivial illness failed to crop up 
in my case. There were ten people in 
the audience and even so my intimate 
style failed to get over. 

Some one of these days I purpose to 


be given on any stage. 


write a mystery play. The characters 
will be a painter, an actor, a sculptor 
and a composer. The mystery will con- 
sist in having the audience try to 
guess just which is which after the 
three acts have ended. 
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ACKARD body designers deserve the inter- 
| | eect reputation the beauty of their work 
has won for them. The graceful and distinctive 
simplicity of Packard bodies is everywhere 
admired and frequently copied. 


And now Packard designers have created 
another worthy addition to the line of standard 
models—the Packard Six 2-passenger con- 
vertible coupe. 

Here is the very car for combined sport and 
business use—and for the younger generation 
which so admires the runabout type. 


1 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Indi 
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With top up and windows closed the convert- 


ible coupe provides a snug, warm enclosed car 


=? 


tor winter Or Wet-weather driving, with more 


than enough room for two. 


With top down and windows lowered into the 


T he 


oy } oie 1 1 - 
fully upholstered folding seat, which fits flush 


1 1 
doors, the car becomes a smart roadster. 


. . 1 1 1. . 7 a 
within the rear deck, also provides room tor two. 


This beautiful two-purpose car priced at but 
$2425 at the factory is giving new impetus to 
the Packard Six conquest of the fine car market. 


Point oven: ana puptantin ton ee to $8070. at Detroit 
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‘Regardless of what you may intend to invest \ 
in an automobile—or what your demands may be 
in style, size and performance—you will find complete 
satisfaction in a Chrysler. »»» Because Chrysler has extended 
its extraordinary standards of performance, appearance, design, 
dependability and long life to all four of the principal price fields. + + + 
Today there are four distinctive Chrysler models — “52,” “62,” “72” and 
112 h. p. Imperial ‘‘80”—in more than 40 body styles—covering the entire price field 
from $670 to $6795. + + » Every car that bears the Chrysler name is the product 
\ of that famous Chrysler Standardized Quality of engineering and precision 4 
ey manufacturing which from the beginning has pioneered and developed ( 
uN countless betterments for its cars of higher price and has applied 
ra them to its cars of lower price. » » » Under such a guarantee of {/ 
4% superiority —there is none like it in the motor car industry f/, Y 
“oN —you can buy any Chrysler with full confidence that it Y © 
\ represents supreme quality and value in its price poy 
< field. » » » Compare the specifications—test al, 
2 the performance any way you choose— YY 
y you'll finda Chrysler, whether‘‘52,” 
2 “62,” “72” or 112h.p. Imperial 
‘4 “80,” that will meet your 
needs and means 
a, better than any 
- other car. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS NEW "72" TOWN SEDAN — $1695 


CHRYSLER 


40 BODY STYLES ~ £679 to #6795 F.O.B. Detroit 
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VANITY FAIR 


Notes on Love 


(Continued from page 47) 


ideas of morality. We think we have 
evaded them, and proclaim our right 
to begin at the beginning and to love 
in our own way. Nevertheless, we have 
had_ forbears. 


$41. 
To love is to desire with passion 


someone whom, did we not so desire, 
we should adore. 


12. 


wn 


There are no times when our love 
is less. There are times when we love 
and times when we do not love. 


$43. 


A man very much in love is somehow 
admirable; a man very much in love 
with his wife is somehow absurd. 


S44. 


In giving up the harem and the 
gynaeceum, every man has exchanged 
the safety of his own women for the 
accessibility of other man’s 
women. 


every 


15. 


wn 


Both men and women find an el- 
ement of nobility in the man whose 
passion to seduce and to conquer is 
carried to the point of an idée fixe. 
just as they find an element of the 
ignoble in the man whose passion is to 
defend his possessions. 


$46. 


We all feel that, given one more 
degree of intelligence, we could bring 
ourselves to accept a woman’s unfaith- 
fulness with equanimity. Our modern 
resources, our wide field of action 
gradually cure us of a mania of posses- 
sion. Ownership is unquestionably a 
tiresome business serving purely as a 
sop to our vanity. We love something 
with greater freedom when it is not 
attached to us. The desire to monop- 
olize a person, to dominate the im- 
agination, to deny the right to retract, 
is pretentious and absurd. . . . Were 
women actually so good, so compliant, 
we should love them but moderately 
which is to say we should not love 
them at all. 


mn 
— 
~ 


Women’s actions lead a man to his 
wife. A husband’s actions lead his 
wife to other men. 


$48. 


At forty a man is surprised at the 
ease of his conquests. But they no 
longer greatly flatter his vanity. His 
reputation and financial standing, his 
experience, and a certain strength 
acquired in the process of living, have 
spoiled the fairness of the game. 


$49. 


We cease to desire what we are on 
the verge of attaining. But when y; 
are this close to attaining it, we ca; 
no longer do without it. 


$50. 


Modesty is a sentiment which men 
believe women possess. 


$51. 
It is not until late in life that one 
becomes really resigned to love. 


§52. 

The eternal tragedy of man, and the 
subject of all literature, is the dis. 
crepancy between what he actually js 
and what he thinks he is: the dividing 
of his life between the two poles of 
love—love and _ sensuality. 


53. 


cen 


Women are born actresses. Those 
who do not go on the stage have not 
wholly fulfilled their destiny. But those 
who have fulfilled it are no longer 
women. 


$54. 


What the union of man and wife 
will perhaps give to their child, each 
of them expects for himself. 


$55. 


People must resemble each other a 
little to understand each other. But 
they must be a bit different to love 
each other. Yes, like and unlike... . 
What an interesting word “strange” 
could be! 


$56. 
The greatest benefit which love has 
ever brought us is to have made us 
believe in it. 





This old dream of making the sea- 
son of flowers eternal! The springtime 
of love, for ever! Never summer. 
Fear of the fulfilled. Scorn of the 
accomplished. Passionate predilection 
for that which still remains in the 
stage of the possible. We must arrest 
nature when the race is at its swiftest; 
we must capture it at the height of its 
transport and ebullience. deflecting to 
our own profit—for what other pur- 
pose?—this vital force, spoiling it in 
the limpid waters of the future. 


un 


58. 


Marriage envelops love in so thick 
a shell that its movements are con- 
cealed. The husband no longer keeps 
watch, believing that his security is 
secretly gaining strength with time. 
A shock cracks the shell. and he learns 
that it was empty. 
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In so intimate and personal a gift as the 
Engagement ring one especially is guided 
by a sense of what is appropriate. For 
118 years an exclusive clientele has looked 


to us as the final word on such matters. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS : : PALM BEACH 








SOUTHAMPTON | 
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Distinguished Dinner Sutts 
IN THE NEWER VARIATIONS 
[Mustrated are our new models in 
dinner suits, evolved from preferences 
expressed by university men and busi- 
ness executives. Lailored for us, with 
utmost regard for the finer details 


which give personality to the gar- 


ments, by specialists on the staff of 


Hickey-Freeman, acknowledged fore- 
most tailors of gentlemen's clothes 


ready for wearing 


ER-[RIP[ER & (0. 
Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET +» NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Tattooed Bird 


(Continued from page 48) 


ramblings with the cynical flouts and 
winks of his brethren sprawling outside 
the cafés in the evening. Two years 
ago. before the lady’s appearance, Ab- 
dullah was a great beau. I gathered, 
very much of a desert masher. Yet, as 
I have said, he still kept the tatters of 
his state about him. And when I saw 
Ella. | should be quite sure, he said... 

She had come unaccompanied to 
Nefta, I gathered. One of the touts had 
a tale to tell of a lieutenant in the 
French navy, who had drownec. himself 
at Bizerta. That’s as it may be. The 
Arab may have been lying. There is no 
doubt that Ella was. It is not difficult 
to believe that she was charmed for a 
few days by the handsome creature 
who had offered her his services 
services which she had _ interpreted 
liberally. She may have been infatu- 
ated. It is hard to understand why 
otherwise she would have submitted 
her waxen skin to the harsh jabs of 
the lad’s needle. 

He took me to the place where she 
had stretched her length in the ragged 
shade of the vans of a banana-tree. 
Here it was. He lived over again that 
ineffable hour. During the evening they 
wandered about among the milky 
channels that gathered under the 
heaped sandmounds of the Corbeille. 
At night, when the world slept, and 
only the camels bickered under their 
noses and the jackals yapped away 
among the unprotected graves, he en- 
tranced even these by the reedy fluting 
of his desert pipes. The white girl lay 
half across -his thighs, her face shut 
like a flower. 

And then news came to Ella that she 
must return to Tunis for a few days. 
“But not more than that, honey. I'll 
be back in a week at most. Kiss me. 
my little sheikh. Not like that. See, 
like this! Like this!” 

“Even so. Like this! Like this! In 
a week? So long as a week? But you 
surely will come again?” 

“Sure, honey! Don’t ask silly ques- 
tions!” 

But of course she did not come again. 
She had as much intention of coming 
again as she had of swimming over to 
Pantelleria. The idea of her return 
took firm root, as you have seen, in the 
young man’s brain. He had lost all 
sense of the time that had elapsed 
since she had left the oasis. It was an 
hour ago, a century age. He would 
look at a bird’s shadow thirking their 
hird preceded her, the creature he had 
traced upon her flesh and his own 
flesh, with a leaf in its mouth bearing 
their names. He would start forward 
towards some clearing in the thicket 
as if they had arranged she was to 
issue thence. I realized how futile it 
was to try to dispel his idée fixe. I was 
quite happy to moon about for a few 
days in the square and the hot odorous 
gardens; and then I insisted quite 
firmly that he was to bring me a camel 
over early one morning and lead me 
down to the Chott, to the lean caravan 
road that crosses the leprous wilder- 
ness there. (There is no place in 
Africa, I have said, where the mirage 
is more splendid or more desolate). 

He came, leading in a rather hand- 
some beast. For himself, he preferred 
to walk, he said. On my word, he was 
almost spruce that morning. Tt was not 


Friday, yet he had washed. He had q 
rose stuck behind his ear. He lifted 
his head up from his collar-bone. V, 
set forth. 

It was very hot. We had _ several 
miles to cover before we got down to 
the uneasy shore. Hardly a word 
between us. Yes, he spoke just once. 

“Look!” he cried, pointing behind 
us. 

I turned round to the oasis. a shield 
of indigo leather against a sky pulsing 
like a lizard’s throat. 

“Look where?” I asked. But he 
seemed to have forgotten his gesture, 
His face was turned towards the lake. 

“Do you think ... ” he said. He 
paused. “Do you think she might come 
today?” I shut my jaw grimly. “To 
hell!” I muttered. We went on our 
way. Sand gave way at length, but 
imperceptibly, to a white scurf of salt, 
The air danced. The heat moaned 





Upon the dead verges of the horizon 
blue pools spread and diminished, un- 
real palms arose and dispersed. A line 
of elephants bore down upon us, their 
trunks waving in a clumsy ritual. A 
moment later they were less than 
midges. There was no winged or crawl- 
ing atomy upon these acres of death. 

“How much further, Abdullah?” 

“Not much further!” 

“Ts it safe the whole way?” 

“It is safe the whole way:” 

We continued. The dizzy nightmares 
jigged, the slow nightmares crumbled. 
Of a sudden the camel under me stop- 
ped and shivered, turned his head and 
howled. He thrust the great pads of 
his forelegs into the briny sand. 

“Hello! Abdullah!” 

He had been following me for some 
time. He was not behind me now. He 
had gone off from the firm causeway 
upon a sort of humpy peninsula to the 
left. His arms were lifted before him. 
His eyes shone. 

“Abdullah, you fool! Come back!” 

He seemed for some moments to be 
walking upon the salt surface without 
any contact between his bare feet and 
the lake. But he walked no longer now. 
The stuff was about his ankles. It was 
about his knees. His arms were still 
rigid. lifted before him. His eyes shone. 

“Ella!” he cried. “Ella!” He saw 
the white lady. She smiled at him. 
About his shoulders now, about his 
chin, his lips. 

A sweat came out upon the skin of 
the beast under me. He whinneyed like 
a hurt herse. But I was dry and hard 
as a sun-baked rock. Only my ears 
were sensitive. The drums shivered 
like wires to a sound which moaned 
across the wide blank of the morning. 


“Ella! Ella!” 


She turned her body round upon 
him. the dazed wretch from Manhat- 
tan. “Ella!” he called, but she did not 
hear him. Someone had entered that 
moment. The man knew. or did not 
know her. He looked at her through 
narrowed eyes from under Leda’s 
panel, where Leda breathed sweet 
stupidities into her Swan’s ears. The 
bird continued his flight through the 
magnolia whiteness of the lady’s flesh, 
under her shoulder-blade. The name 
of Abdullah was pricked out of the 
leaf the bird held in his beak. But 


Abdullah will not receive that token. 
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t is to the more discerning woman, perhaps that «Treasure» appeals. 






Her quick sense of the niceties of table appointment extends to a 
















very real understanding of the why and wherefore of design in silver. 





ee for «Treasure» has not only caught authentically the beauty and charm 
We have just published a portfolio with Fo y 5 y ty . 


= arroeneke, — aR of the most favored period styles of the 18th century. It has added a fresh- 
Settings made under te 

supervision of the author of a well- 

known book of etiquette. We shall be 

glad to mail you a copy if you will 

send us 50¢ in stamps to cover a por- 

tion of its cost. 


I 


ness and verve that is distinctly of today—a quality which for lack of another 
word we call style. 


«Treasure», of course, is STERLING... a standard, always, of taste 





Rogers, Lunt &Bowlen, VF: 3*8 and gracious living that obviously needs no comment. DheWilliam 
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A paradox unsurpassed 
by Chesterton or Shaw is the fact that many 
of the greatest sailors in the world come 
from a little town 1,000 miles from the sea. 
Oshkosh is the name of the town—Oshkosh 
trunks are the sailors. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, ''Your Home Away From Home,”’ 
will be sent you on request to 411 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


OSHKOSH 


TRUNKS 





|} saying: 





| Levine, 


Author! Author! 


(Continued from page . 


“It's not my kind of stuff”. 
The poem was run above the signature 
of Frank Campbell, who immediately 
ran the gauntlet of newspaper twitting 
to the tune of: “Mr. Campbell had 


better let poetry alone and stick to 
stiffs and corpses.” 
The Campbell publicity man_ be- 


came apprehensive over his reaction, 
but when the Literary Digest picked 
up the and ran it under its 
choice poetry column above the under- 
taker’s name, he was quite elated and 
promised Berman “a free funeral” 
any time he needed _ it. 
Incidentally, another Graphic copy- 


poem 


reader, named Don Gardin, quit his- 


tabloid for a syndicate and was the 
Browning 
getting with 
Mr. Browning. Mr. Gardin cleaned up 
on this beat and became so fed up 
with New York and its “tawdry” love- 
tales that he exiled himself to 
Bangkok, where he is now editing a 


first to sign up “Peaches” 


her “intimate secrets” 


nest 


royal newspaper at a good salary and 
with a home (presented as a gift) near 
the King of Siam’s Palace. 

The tabloid were the first, 
however, to suspect that the reading 
public was getting its fill of “ghost” 
signatures, and began to head their 
first-person stories with the signature 
of the subject under which was a 
smaller line saying: “As told to So- 
and-So of the staff.” 

Jack Lait, one of the foremost fie- 
tion writers in the country, who also 
nationally famous 
comic strips, was Ruth Snyder. Mr. 
Lait, representing a syndicate firm, 


papers 


edits a score of 


scooped his contemporaries when Mrs. 
the County 
lockup and signed her on the dotted 
line. His story appeared in The New 
York American—and was featured in 
huge type but “the breaks” broke 
against what was certainly a tremen- 


Snyder was in Queens 


dous story. It seems that a young fel- 
low by the name of Lindbergh had ar- 
rived in Paris the same day that “Ruth 
Snyder's Own Story” was scheduled to 
appear. The Lindbergh 
buried everything and the Ruth Sny- 
der tale which was bought at a high 
really its full 
value. Instead, the syndicate firm put 


achievement 


price never received 
out the story between covers, the maga- 
on the news-stands at 
twenty-five cents a copy. 

When Clarence Chamberlin 
flew the Columbia with Charles 
returned to America, this 


zine’ selling 


who 


| recorder was aboard the tug Macom 


to greet him. “Say,” growled the avia- 
tor, “which of you fellows wrote that 
stuff about me in the Times? I never 


| said that we were going to Berlin to 





get some beer. I never drink beer or 
liquor. I didn’t even agree to write 
anything for any newspaper.” Cham- 
berlin at the time was quite upset over 
statements attributed to him and added 
that he had not 
time to dictate anything for pub- 
lication, outside a statement or so 
about the flight to press services. “I 
never wrote any special articles with 
my them, he 
said. 

A humourous definition of the 
ghost-writing” racket comes with the 
remark made at the expense of a mov- 
ing picture magnate whose 


that he was so busy 


had 


name over anyway” 


stories 


VANITY FAIR 


Author! 


59) 


have been appearing in publications, 
This particular cinema man is a dig. 
lectician and is known to be a wizard 
at arithmetic, but cannot speak Englist 
fluently. A wag in Hollywood describe; 
him (or any other movie executive for 
that matter) as being “one who 
knows what he wants but can’t spel 
it!” 

William Collier, the comedian and 
toastmaster and pal of the late Sam 
3ernard was Bernard’s “ghost” for the 
Bernard after-dinner speeches. Just 
before Mr. Bernard passed away, he 
was the guest of honour at a dinner 
tendered to him by 1200 admirers, 
His speech of thanks was read by 
him and he broke down and cried. 
Collier, it appears, had double-crossed 
him by inserting one or two four 
syllable which stumped Ber. 
nard. “I can’t even read my own writ- 
ing, alibied the guest of honour. 
when a cruel wisecracker yelled out: 
“Author! Author!” To which Bernard 
responded by confessing that Collier 
wrote his speech for him and asked 
him to come upon the dais and trans- 
late it. 

The Saturday Evening Post does not 
bar “ghost-writing” from its pages, 
although it insists upon the right to 
edit advertising copy. For instance, 
that magazine refused to accept a cer- 
tain dentifrice advertisement because 
it didn't believe it. The slogan is fa- 
mous, but when the advertisement ap- 
pears in The Saturday Evening Post 
that slogan is omitted. 

One of the on-the-level newspaper 
article writers was Gerald Chapman. 
the famous bandit, who was hanged 
at Wethersfield Prison in Connecticut. 
Spurning all offers until almost his 
last days, Chapman succumbed to the 
offer of a New York tabloid to write 
his memoirs. He wrote them (or so he 
maintained) because he was broke and 


words 


wanted to pay his lawyer. The price 
received was about $7500, most of the 
money going to the attorney, who up 
to that time had Chapman 
without fee. The rest of the money 
was said to have gone to Chapman’s 
mysterious sweetheart, “Betty.” The 
tabloid in syndicating the article added 
great temporary circulation and made 
a profit on the bargain. 

Not many months ago one of the 
New York publishing companies 
tempted this writer with an offer to 
do “Texas” Guinan’s life story, but 
the price could not be agreed upon. 
Miss Guinan, however, told her life 
tale to a young woman who whole- 
saled it to a syndicate. Many of the 
Guinan “specials” were prepared bv 
your correspondent, but the one which 


served 


drew the most favorable comments ot 
New York literary reviewers was 
written by Willard Keefe, author ol 
the play, Celebrity. The story was 
signed by Miss Guinan and appeared 
in Morrow's Almanack. 

Will Rogers has never been accused 
of having a_ ghost And as 
added proof that Rogers writes his 
own material there was the time when 
he was working for the old Goldwyn 
firm. Howard Dietz, publicity director 


writer. 


. . _ ? 
for Goldwyn, tried to imitate Rogers 


humourous style in the advertising 
copy and Rogers obliged by writing It 
‘ 98) 


(Continued on page 
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Darker and darker 
the walls grow, in 
spite of = effort to keep them 
clan, What a relief to have 
them protected once and for all! 

































Alew h 
old, old 


[rs the problem of clean walls and dainty 
fabrics; of how to protect against that sub- 
tle marauder Dust, as he comes sweeping 
upward from behind uncovered radiators ! 
Those ever-darkening wall areas, dimmed 
with films of grime beyond hope of clean- 
ing, have been the despair of women since 
radiators first took their place in the 
family circle. 


The easiest and most economical way tocheat 
this invisible enemy is to cover each awk- 






Air dried of its natural 
moisture by artificial 
heat needs the addition 
of moisture as a matter 
of health, 


elp for 


problem 











ward, unwieldy radiator with one 
of the lovely new Mullins Radiator 
Enclosures or Shields. In a twink- 
ling, the ugly painted radiator is 
gone. In its place stands a beauti- 
ful pieceof room furniture, finished 
in soft harmonizing tones of 
Walnut, Mahogany or Old Ivory. 
And, as the radiator disappears, 
so vanishes the old, old problem 
of keeping walls and draperies 
forever free of radiator smudge. 





The heated air which formerly swept up- 
ward against the wall no longer comes in 
contact with it. A humidifying pan under 
the lid of each Mullins Enclosure and Shield, 
returns to the atmosphere the moisture so 
necessary to prevent unpleasant dryness in 
the delicate tissues of nose and throat. The 
movement of air caused by the Enclosures 
maintains the radiators at their full 
efficiency. 


Mullins Enclosures are made of substantial 
Grade A Furniture Steel and are beautiful 
examples of expert craftsmanship. The de- 
sign is simple and dignified. And nowhere 
will you find a more perfect finish. It 
takes its place in company with the finest 


MULLINS 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES AND SHIELDS 2.0.0.0 


The Mullins Shield provides 
complete protection to walls and 
dra (peries. 






Instead of the awkward 
radiator, you have a useful 
piece of room decoration. 


NOTE: The Mullins trade 
mark is on every Enclosure 
and Shield produced by 
Mullins— don’t buy an in- 
ferior imitation. Insist on 
seeing the Mullins trade 
mark before you buy. 








cabinet-work, lustrous and smooth. 


Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields 
are available through department stores 
and other dealers. They are made in many 
standard sizes, and most radiators can be 
covered without delay. Once done, it is 
done forever, and your walls and draperies 
have permanent protection. 


Prices of Mullins Enclosures and Shields 
are surprisingly reasonable. Visit your local 
store or dealer and see how beautiful they 
are. Or, write direct to Mullins for further 
information. It’s yours for the asking. 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., Home Furnishings 
Division, Salem, Ohio. 





Home Furnishings Division 
MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio 


Please send me further information about Mullins 
Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 


a a ic oa ine Senna 
Address... 
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“The Cream of the 


Tobacco Crop” 


“I am constantly on 
the Warehouse floor 
and it is part of my 
business to notice the 
types of tobaccos 
bought by various 
concerns. In all 
instances, The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Com- 
pany’s buyers select 
that rich,mellow,ripe 
type of Tobacco that 
the Farmer justly 
calls, “The Cream of 
the Crop’ for their 
brand of LUCKY 
STRIKES.” 


Serting ” Qeten, 


Commission Tobacco Buyer 





















Mary Eaton 


Popular Musical 
Comedy Star, 


writes: 


“It seems that most all 
the members of the 
‘Lucky’ Company 
smoke Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, and once I 
was tempted to try 
one, and I am glad to 
say I have enjoyed 
them ever since. I am 
very happy to say my 
throat has been in 
perfect condition all 
season. Lucky Strike 
is the only cigarette 
for me.” 


Valens he 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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Ewpresstnc a fresh flowering of 
genius in motor car design, the New Cadillac is 


the very spirit of fleetness, poise, power and lux- 
ury; caught in lines that reveal no compromise 


with the past. Built upon a highly developed 
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chassis and powered by the proven 90-degree, 
V-type, eight cylinder engine, it presents a com- 
bination of excellence that exceeds anything 
hitherto offered in the fine car field—a fact amply 
endorsed by the public reception accorded this car. 
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FIVE OF THE NEW SPRING PATTERNS 


THE newest Wamsutta Shirtings, styled for Spring by Kahn 
: | gD 


of Worth Street, are now being shown in a most attractive 


Variety of patterns and colors. 


The gold and green label on the neckband cuarantees the 


fabric as genuine Wamsutta, and the Workmanship as that of 


America’s foremost shirt makers. 


Wamsutta “K.T.C.” shirts and pajamas, both for men and boys, 
are identified for you in this way in the new stocks of leading 


} 1 i } 
haberdashers and department stores throughout the country. 


Wamsutta Shirting Fabrics Styled and Finished by 
Kahn Textile Co. Inc., Distributors, 33 Worth Street, New York 


Wamsutta Mills» Founded 1846 » New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Ridley Watts & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 
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Smooth 








as Stabilated Motoring 


An open road stretching far ahead. The soft purr 
of a powerful motor. Just the joy of smooth, effort- 
less, Stabilated Motoring. 

By a new method—quite apart from that em- 
ployed by shock-absorbers or checking devices— 
Watson Stabilators attack the cause of rough rid- 
ing at its source. 

Instead of allowing tosses and bounces to get 
started, and then attempting to check or absorb 
them, Watsons eliminate the cause itself. Because 
Watsons get rid of excessive forces before they can 
act, no forces remain that can throw you. 


Watsons think ahead. Nomatter how lightning- 


FOR LARGE CARS 


An outstanding number of America’s foremost heavy cars come with 
Watson Stabilators, Type C7. Tests showed these manufacturers that 
Stabilated Motoring is a necessity: Chrysler . Dodge Senior . Dodge 
Victory . DuPont . Duesenberg . Franklin . Gardner . Hudson . Meteor . Nash 
Packard Six . Packard Eight . Peerless . Stearns-Knight . Graham-Paige 
COMPLETE FOR ALL HEAVY CARS $48..IN THE FAR WEST $49 


quick the bumps may come, they’re on the job. 
The whole basis of Watson operation—eliminating 
the cause of a throw instead of waiting to check the 
throw itself—is fundamentally different. It is this 
big basic difference that explains the magical 
smoothness of a Stabilated ride. 

Is it any wonder, then, that many of America’s 
foremost cars come factory-equipped with Wat- 
sons— and that, more and more, motoring America 
is finding Watson Stabilators the inevitable choice? 
Your neighborhood Watson dealer will gladly 
demonstrate Watsons on your own car. John 
Warren Watson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR LIGHT CARS 


Owners of millions of America’s light weight cars can now enjoy the new 
sensation of Stabilated Motoring. New Watson Stabilators, Type AA, 
are expressly designed to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, 
short-wheelbase cars, such as: Chevrolet . Dodge . Oakland . Whippet 
Chrysler . Nash . Star . Essex . Oldsmobile . Pontiac 


COMPLETE FOR ALL LIGHT CARS $28..IN THE FAR WEST $29 


Wolverine . 


BILATOR 
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that count 


He jumps. The plane beneath him zooms 
away. A yank at the parachute cord and... 
What a picture! ‘ . . i a ‘ 


At last—a Graflex, the camera for pictures that count, priced 
within reach of everybody. “Series B” —3%" x 4%” —speed up 
to 1/1000 second—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 

Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 
cr 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 








VANITY FAIR 


Author! Author! Author! 


(Continued from page 94) 


himself, after seeing Dietz’s attempt. 

Did Twain really write “1601”? He 
never laid claim to having done so. 
The only clue that he did write “1601” 
was the character “Countess of Bilge- 
water” in it and Twain’s Huck and 
Finn contains a character named “The 
Duke of Bilgewater.” 

Ask almost anyone who wrote “Yo 
Ho Ho and a bottle of rum, fifteen 
men on a dead man’s chest” and theyll 
say, “Robert Louis Stevenson—in 
Treasure Island.” 

As a matter of tact Stevenson quotes 
that line. It was written in a poem 
for the Chicago Tribune many years 
ago, before Treasure Island was pub- 
lished, and the author was Young E. 
Allison. I think he still lives. Steven- 
son incidentally never claimed it and 
most of us think that it means that fif- 
teen men drank standing on a dead 
man’s chest whereas “Dead Man’s 
Chest” was the name of a reef or small 
island. 

Bernard Sobel is Florenz Ziegfeld. 
Walter J. Kingsley was the Kaiser be- 
fore the war. Kingsley was also “El- 
bert H. Gary” and prepared propa- 
ganda for Japan during the Japanese- 
Russ tussle. Bugs Baer, the wit, did 
all of the Saturday Evening Post 
articles signed by George Rector. They 
were called The Girl from Rector’s. 
Mr. Rector supplied Mr. Baer with 
much historical data about his father’s 
famous restaurant in New York during 
the mauve decade, but Baer’s wit 
and incidental observations made it 
a fine document. Maxim Gorky is 
credited with the first part of the 
recent autobiographical Life — of 
Chaliapin. 

Other “ghost writers” include An- 
toinette Donnelly, who was “Lillian 
Russell” for many years as a writer 
on facial creams and other complexion 
secrets and is now conducting herown 
copyrighted column on the same sub- 
ject. Mary Margaret McBride is Paul 
Whiteman. Harry Reichenback is 
Ruth Elder now. Hype Igoe is Jack 
Kearns. the prizefight manager. Robert 


H. Davis was Bob Fitzsimmons when 
Fitz was at Carson City, Nevada, 
Eddie Sullivan, sports writer, was 
Vincent Richards, but Richards jg 
now his own author. Bill Tilden, by the 
way, writes his own material as does 
Knute Rockne. Bill Slocum at one 
time was Red Grange. Damon Run. 
yon did Dempsey for awhile. Dickie 
Martin is Walter Hagen. Ray Me. 
Carthy is Gene Sarazen and Ned 
Brown was once James J. Corbett, 
Brown first represented Corbett when 
Corbett helped train Jeffries at Reno 
for the Jeffries-Johnson tiff. Arthur 
Robinson and Harry Schumacher did 
Babe Ruth before Ford Frick drew 
the assignment. Paterson McNutt 
once contracted to “ghost” for Walter 
Camp for two years at $250 weekly, 
but Camp died during the second 
week. 

Hazel Canning is a well known 
“host”, she being credited with the 
autobiographies of such personages as 
the late Jansci Rigo, the Gypsy violin. 
ist and Mrs. Jean Nash, frequently al- 
luded to as the best dressed woman in 
the world. Clark Kinnaird prepared an 
autobiography of Aimée Semple Mac- 
Pherson. Lillian Lauferty was for 
many years the trade-name, “Beatrice 
Fairfax”. 

John Wheeler of the Bell Syndicate 
did all of Christy Mathewson’s stories. 
Many statesmen and renowned politi- 
cians have engaged “ghost writers”. 

It is quite a profession because the 
public, as the newspapers and maga- 
zines know, appreciate reading some- 
thing from the pen of a name with 
which they are familiar. Take Luis 
Firpo’s articles. The Argentine fighter 
was known to be an illiterate who 
couldn’t speak one word of the Eng- 
lish language. 

All of which prompts the deponent 
to add herewith that he, Walter Win- 
chell, of Broadway and Park Row, 
New York City, wrote all of the fore- 
going by himself, so help him God! 
Certified to before a notary public on 
this day of Our Lord. 


Antoinette 


(Continued from page 75) 


Platonic regret and of tender remorse, 
as a perfume of the past, he had sent 
her these flowers on the occasion of 
her birthday. 

I was overwhelmed by this unex- 
pected turn which my “surprise” had 
taken. But now I did not dare to let 
my cousin Antoinette know of her 
mistake. I stammered as if at random: 

“Laurent-Bertin? Why, he must be 
in Paris...” 

Her face lighted up again. She was 
now one step closer to certainty. And 
this explained for me the rejuvenation 
of her whole person. By living over for 
a moment the romance of her girlhood, 
she was again herself at twenty. Some 
inner flame, which had been burning 
low for years, had now suddenly flared 
up, bathing her in a radiant light. 

Yes, everything became clear to me. 
And now I understood why she had 
been so prompt to reject the thought 


that I might have sent her the flowers. 
Obviously, she had been intensely 
anxious to convince herself that the 
gift had not come from me. 

But after all, that was her last fear, 
her last torment. If she could be def- 
nitely freed of that, she could abandon 
herself completely to her dream. She 
now laid aside her little ruses, and 
her vain attempts to learn the truth 
indirectly—and_ timidly, with naive 
cruelty, she decided to ask me: 

“In any case, it was not you?” 

I replied vigorously: 

“Why ... no, not at all. Really— 
what are you thinking of?” 

And I could not regret it that my 
beau geste would go undiscovered, and 
that I would not receive the credit for 
my good intentions. For I had given 
Cousin Antoinette something better 
than roses—had given her, in fact, the 
divine flower of illusion. 
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Louis XIV Pattern 
Towl 


by Towle 








Gown from Altman 





tury American, 


This distinguished Louis XIV tea and coffee set. made to match 
the flat silver, is one of the most admired of Towle silver services, 


graceful, feminine to her 
finger-tips is the bride who finds her 
personality expressed in the Louis XIV 
Pattern by Towle. Its floral motif, re- 
fined in the process of translation from 
the 17th Century French to 20th Cen- 
reflects her own taste 
for delicate ornament, yet offers her 
the modern simplicity. 
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There is a certain group of modern, 
beauty-loving girls who, the finer jewelry 
shops tell us, prefer the Louis XIV Pat- 
tern in Towle Sterling to any other Solid 
Silver pattern! 





These girls like simplicity in their home 
surroundings but their taste is too lively 
for plainness. Do you share their feeling? 
Then this Louis XIV pattern probably 
expresses you, too. 

Every Towle pattern is like somebody! 
The chief distinction of all Towle design- 
ing is that it expresses the temperament 
and personality of individuals. 

It is quite possible that you may not 
find your own personality expressed in 
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om AHerling Haltern 


must express YOU 


the Louis XIV pattern but in one of the 
seven other lovely Towle solid silver pat- 
terns shown below. 

The point is: What expresses you, be- 
longs to you. Imagine these patterns on 
the tables of the various brides you know. 
Don’t you feel instantly that certain 
designs belong to certain girls? 

Of course, all these Towle patterns are 
wrought into the precious solid metal 
with the confident artistry and beautiful 
craftsmanship one would expect of silver- 
smiths whose craft-traditions go back to 
grand old William Moulton of 1690! 
Such silver, when it expresses you, will 
keep on telling about you for generations. 
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The Book of Solid Silver—Bound in blue and silver, full of helpful silver av 
information and delightfully illustrated. Costing nearly $1.00 to print, § 
it will be sent without charge to those interested enough to fill out the 
following coupon and send 25c for mailing and handling. 
The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 
I enclose 25c: Please send me The Book of Solid Silver. 
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(left to right, upper four) Lady Mary, Virginia Carvel, STREET ___ —$_—_—_— 
Lady Constance, D’Orleans. 
(lower three) La Fayette, Seville, Mary Chilton. 
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The Very Ideal 











A Vanity that holds Everything! 








Flick up the cap— 
there is your 


Lipstick! 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON 





AEN 


ib new Dunuty Vanity will 
nestle snugly in your tiniest hand- 
bag — orin the smallest pocket vine 
Imagine... rouge, poudre, lipstick 
and mirror—all concealed within 
the one dainty encasement! ... 
Shaped like the famous lighter, 
it is every bit as slim, as trim and 
practical ee ingenious con- 
struction of the Dunnmi ren- 
ders the lipstick removable, so 
that it may be applied with utmost 
ease... Complete with refill: 


able cosmetics in the favoured 


ty 


shades ....4.. $5 to $500 


DUNHILL 
VANITY 




















E. & J. BASS, INC., NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


Adolphe Menjou 


(Continued from page 66) 


Menjou replied in his best manner 
that he would also “make the part”. 
Mr. Chaplin, though earning a million 
a year. was of the impression that five 
hundred dollars in a single week was 
a vast deal of money for an unknown 
actor. Mr. Menjou was adamant. Many 
interviews followed. Each time Mr. 
Menjou drove away in Mr. Arbuckle’s 
limousine. 

Mr. Chaplin scoured the American 
film horizon. It contained but one 
Menjou. 

So at last the deal was made. The 
unknown actor stepped into fame 
and a handsome salary. 

Much has been said about A 
Woman of Paris. Editorial writers, 
cinema critics and others who think 
in terms of publicity files, have praised 
it highly. 

It was one of the most mediocre 
stories ever conceived in the jaded 
cinema brain of man or woman. It 
was said to have been Miss Peggy 
Joyce’s idea. This is easy to believe. 

Mr. Chaplin engaged a _ young 
Frenchman, down on his luck and the 
world, to do the “technical” work 
on the pictures When Mr. Nor- 
man Bel-Geddes saw the sets of the 
finished film he naively asked if the 
story had not been mistakenly laid in 
New York. He was told by Mr. Chap- 
lin that it was really Paris. So the 
film rolled on. 

It was Menjou who “carried the 
picture”. Without the restaurant pro- 
prietor’s son, the story would have 
been merely that of a mentally heavy 
woman who lost her heart and the 
heel of her shoe to a man about town, 
thus causing a slight sadness to 
another young artist and his ancient 
mother in the byways of France. 

Chaplin has been called Menjou’s 
discoverer. 


This is a mistake. Menjou merely 
played himself in A Woman of Paris 
An observation of his earlier pictures, 
in which he had “bits”, reveals the 
same Menjou that is now famous 
along the tinsel boulevards of the 
world. 

In such an early film as Is Matri. 
mony a Failure? Menjou played the 
part of a sophisticated lawyer. Even 
in this film he was the rapier among 
dull Hollywood blades. 

He has been literally playing the 
same role as in A Woman of Paris 
ever since. 

His films have, almost without ex. 
ception, been little more than the 
phantasies of chambermaids. 

Menjou had appeared in more than 
two score films in the seven years 
which preceded his meeting with 
Chaplin. He has been seen in ap. 
proximately the same number 
since. His salary is about $5000 per 
week, 

Mr. Menjou is that most welcome 
comrade of book worms—and sales. 
men—a collector of rare first editions. 

Shortly after Menjou had attained 
success, I rode with him in a cheap 
coupé. 

“Let the other fellows buy the ex- 
pensive cars,” he confided. “They are 
not for me.” 

In six weeks Menjou had a luxuri- 
ous automobile. 

He is, however, a level-headed fel- 
low, with a genuine capacity for 
friendship. 

While Menjou is not above the 
showmanship of his trade, he is never- 
theless quite often superior to its more 





common vulgarities. 

If his utterances to the general pub- 
lic are Rotarian rather than profound. 
it can be said in his favor: He knows 
better. 


On Limiting the Flight of Golf Balls 


(Continued from page 78) 


which most enthusiasts for the cause 
of limitation fix their eyes upon is I 
suppose, first of all, some limitation of 
the ball to be used in championships 
and competitions of the first im- 
portance. That is a consummation to 
be wished, and, if it could be done, 
very likely the man in the street would 
follow if the limitation was not a very 
stringent one; and then one begins to 
doubt whether a_ slight limitation 
would effect any real good. I have seen 
eminent persons experimenting with 
slightly “limited” balls and they hit 
it a terribly long way. I saw Roger 
Wethered, one day, carry, with one 
of these experimental balls, a bunker 
that no one had ever carried before 
with any ball. 

On the other hand let us assume a 
really stringent limitation. Assume for 
example a championship played not 
with the actual solid ball that was 
used by us at Woking, but with an im- 
proved, glorified and rather heavier 
form of it. The game would be a mag- 
nificent one; I am quite sure of that 
and the champion would have had to 
play all the shots in golf, and most 


splendidly earned his laurels, but— 
there does seem to me, at present, a 
big “but”. It is not good that the world 
in general should play one game and 
the champions another. It is true that 
in billiards something of the sort hap- 
pens. The professional champion’s 
skill is so great that, in order to amuse 
his public, he has to reduce and hedge 
it in by limitations; but even so he 
plays with the same implements as do 
you or I or any other duffer. I may 
be faint-hearted but at the moment ! 
find this obstacle a very difficult one 
to surmount. 

It may be that some genius will in- 
vent a homogeneous ball having at 
once the qualities to make of golf a 
pleasure for the average player and a 
supreme test for champions. That 
would be the ideal—perhaps an un- 
attainable one. All that one can 
say at present is, I think, that this 
working experiment is one step on 
the road: that it showed that golf 
can be a most delightful and skil- 
ful game without any necessity for 
a ball that flies preposterous dis- 


tances. 
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ven - \ FLEISHER’S XXX YARN” 
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Read this Fleisher Guarantee. It ts printed on 
) ] ee | throw Lda neato a ae 

the back of the Fleisher Guarantee Tag 
This garment is knitted of Fleisher XXX Guaranteed 
Yarn, a worsted yarn made entirely of especially 





on seweaters, knitted frocks, 


f 





s quality of which 





selected pure virgin ‘wool, the wear! g 
“ . 9 : / is GUARANTEED. 
children S SULLS Caps, £ 0VES \ If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you 
han x satisfactory wear, sendit direct to us with this tag, and 
ars the store sales slip, and we will replace the garment 


or at our option refund the purchase price. S. B.& 
B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 25th and Reed Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


« | and other knitted outerwear 
| means these things are knitted 
" | of Fleisher XXX Yarn— 


ns, 


: guaranteed to wear 

















) Gy 
re FLEISHER yarns need no introduction to women who 
te have done hand knitting. For more than half a cen- 
tury, these famous yarns have been the recognized 
. standard of quality, as they are today. 
™ Arrangements have now been made with promi- 
r- nent manufacturers who have the same high stand- 
is ards for making garments, that Fleisher has for mak- 
b- ing yarns, to use Fleisher XXX Yarn in their prod- 
d. ucts. . . . This means that in your local stores you 
' can buy Fleisher quality yarn in ready-to-wear knit 
garments of latest styles and fine workmanship. All 
such garments will carry the Fleisher Guarantee Tag 
' (as illustrated here), and wherever purchased, the 
‘ wearing quality of the XXX Yarn is guaranteed 
directly to you by S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc. 
- This Guarantee is Unprecedented 
a 
d Fleisher XXX Yarn is such a high-grade, wonderful- 
' wearing yarn that it deserves this unprecedented 
: guarantee. Fleisher, who makes the yarn, guarantees 
é it direct to the customer who buys the garment made 
; of the yarn. . . . [f any garment bearing this guaran- 
tee tag should fail to give satisfaction in the quality of 





the yarn, we will replace it absolutely without cost to you. 


Knit goods can wear no better than the yarn of 
which they are made. This plan offers you a practi- 


7 cal test for knitted outerwear, a safe, certain way to 
. buy it. No more guessing, no more wondering whether 


the yarn in the garments will give satisfactory service! 
When you buy things made of Fleisher XXX Yarn, 
you know for a fact the yarn will wear. 


Ss. B. & B.W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Makers of “The Fleisher Yarns” for more than half a century 











Gentleman’s 


TOPCOAT 


| for Spring by 


rowning, Kina-G Co: 














has FINLEY, pictured above, offers you an 
opportunity to greet the spring in a topcoat of 
the most refreshing smartness and distinction. 
Beautifully tailored, at our own workrooms, in 
fabrics of an excellence and character rarely seen. 
Highly favored by the clothes-wise clientele of our 
Fifth Avenue store, and available at our 31 other 
stores in principal cities throughout the country. 
The price, of course, is as pleasing as the coat. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


New York: One East 45th St. - at Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: Monroe & Wabash. 
. and 30 other smart, conveniently located stores. 


VANITY FAIR 


In the Jury Room 


(Continued from page 56) 


foreign lands, and were never 
[wo witnesses—the contra- 
dictory ones—gave doubtful evidence 
that they had recognized him. He 
had gone on the witness stand and 

ld a reasonable story. He said he was 
not present at the Sunday morning en- 


elivering meat on 





eard the shooting 


as he returned. Neighbors rushed up 
to him, and said that his boss was en- 
A | In murdering Par E llo. They ad- 
sed him to ru 
He did run. r stopped until 
reached Cleveland. There, under 
ther name, he had conducted him- 


an 
self with honor and discretion for 
we Then, some relatives of 
Panzillo had found him; had notified 
District Attorney of New York; 

| now we twelve were voting on the 


uth or falsity of his story. 
' 


The Assistant District Attorney, 
ho was prosecuting,. was not the 
hatehet-faced rascal who always plays 
he part in the crook-dramas. He was 


1 very pleasant-looking fellow, with 
Harvard Law School written all over 

m. He had walked directly out of one 
of Arthur Train’s stories. The prison- 
ers lawyer was not much older; a 
little more grave: and quite as agree- 
ible to see and hear. The trial had 
been absolutely fair: and the judge’s 
charge so impartial that I could not 
the case for 


cuess his opinion. But 


1 


the People, in the opinion of ten of 
us. had quite fallen down. 

The two jurors who refused to be- 
lieve that I] Ravanello could be inno- 
cent were—I should say—one, the 


tblest man on the jury, and the other, 
he stupidest. The first of these was 
bout thirty; I think he 
farmer on Long Island. although his 
home was in the City. He had the 
i which should mark a 
niversity man. The Assistant District 
Attorney had talked directly to him.— 
had spotted his man. 

The other juror. who voted “guilty.” 
looked like the Timid Soul in Mr. 
H. T. Webster’s pictures: like Caspar 
Vilquetoast. He stood up and made 
speeches. He knew the prisoner was 
cuilty: he knew it because he knew it. 
He could see him there. shooting 
Panzillo. He said that he 
might be changed in his opinion, if 
he heard the testimony of one of the 


was a poultry 


ntelligence 


perhaps 


witnesses again. This caused us all 


to go back into Court, and hear this 
testimony read; it took one hour. When 
we were in the jury-room again, Mil. 
quetoast said that now he was more 
determined than ever. He was nowy 
sure that the man was guilty. 

The quiet, intelligent juror said lit. 
tle. He was very courteous, but ap- 
parently determined. At seven o'clock, 
the sporty juror suggested dinner, and 
we all ate at the expense of the 
County. We were conducted to and 
fro by bailiffs, 
thur Train. It was a rainy night jp 
spring, and the streets around Crimi. 


again a scene by Ar. 


nal Courts Building were silent and 
lonely. During dinner, the sporty juror 
gave me a complete history of the jn. 
vention, rise and decline of the Eskimo 
Pie. and of the large fortune mad 
therein. IT was letter perfect in it, by 
the time [ was filling my pipe. 

At ten o clock the intelligent juror 
gave in. He said quietly that he would 
not be stubborn: he had not been con- 
vinced by the defence, but he appre- 
ciated the fact that the rest of us felt 
there was a reasonable doubt of guilt. 
The stupid juror, who had been roar- 
ing like a lion ten minutes earlier, 
collapsed as quickly as a wet popover. 
He would not stand out alone, for one 
instant. There was a verdict. and the 
judge was sent for, and the prisone: 
brought over the bridge from the 
Tombs. 

I spoke my little piece to an almost 
empty Court. It was getting on toward 
midnight. There were the judge, the 
lawyers, clerk and stenographer, 
these and two officers, with the prisoner, 
The room had been cleared hours be- 
fore, and, by the judge’s orders, all 
the spectators had been frisked for 
weapons. Word had gone about that 
the Panzillo feud had not died away. 
and that the prisoner might find it 
rough going, if he left the Tombs that 
night. 

He stood, beside his lawyer, smil- 
ing, and wiping his wet palms with 
his handkerchief, as the jury walked 
out. There was no hand-shaking; two 
or three of the twelve were not at ease 
in their minds. 

His own friends were waiting for 
him. They had guns, and permits to 
carry them. They formed around him. 
when he came out at last, and, thus 
escorted, the little Radish disappeared 
up Centre Street. 


Internal Combustion 


(Continued from page 50) 


that the most rigid puritan lays to the 
charge of the modern fox-trot was not 
laid to the charge of the waltz a hun- 
dred years ago, and if people care to 
evo back earlier they will find that two 
hundred years ago moralists were 
upsetting themselves over the way girls 
were taking to vulgar country dances. 
The crinoline extinguished feminine 
hopes for many years, and when they 
began to revive the bustle smothered 
them. Then the bicycle arrived and 
women were free. What the bicycle 
won the automobile consolidated. Cer- 
tain conventions of feminine costume 
survived for a while from a mode of 
life which had not yet adapted itself 
to the age of internal combustion. 


When in 1912 women in long skirts 
and ridiculous hats were dancing 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee or 
Hitchy-Koo we had uncomfortable 
moments about the propriety of it. 
But when the war swept away petti- 
coats and potentates and the world 
became used to the sight of women’s 
legs, there was no longer any reason to 
object to their using them. Dancing 
once more became the natural ex- 
pression of animal spirits. It might 
be said that woman was celebreting 
her freedom by dancing. Long may 
that spirit of dancing endure! I do 
not feel quite like that about golf. 
though T willingly admit that it is 4 
nice quiet game. 
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HE FRANCIS FIRST PATTERN in Reed 

& Barton tableware! Here is formality, 
if you will, but formality that raises enter- 
taining to a place with the fine arts. 

























To those who purchase this silverware comes 
a never-ending sense of pride —a pride that 
is spread over so long a period of time that 
the matter of price need not be a factor for 
consideration. 


See the Francis First Pattern in both hol- 
low ware and flatware. And note the deeply 
lustrous beauty that tells of enduring quali- 
tyand master craftsmanship —characteristic 
of Reed & Barton achievements in table- 
ware for more than one hundred _ years. 
Francis First 
Tea Spoon 


» (actual size) 
$33.00 a dozen 


REED & BARTON 


ADE MARA 


TAUNTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BARTON 


TAUNTON MASSACHUSETTES 
Sr & (a a | N G JCESTABLISHED OVER LOO YEARS 9\ SILVER PLATE 




























\ Francis First 
7 Candlesticks 
$270.00 a pair 





Francis First lt, / 
Flower Bowl //, A 
$400.00 <@& id) 
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An open stock patternis shown above in English 
Cauldon Queensware. Its pattern entails a bor- 
der of rich Persian Coloring in a Conventional 
yet pleasing design. Dinner Plates are marked 
at $14 per dozen; Teacups and Saucers at 
$14.50 per dozen ( VF -5876). 
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What “Open Stock’? 
Means to the Hostess 


§ lorem phrases coined in the rush 
of business usually ring cold to 
the feminine heart. Yet “open stock” 
is one that has become the common 
property of hostesses who have ac- 
quired the habit of dealing at Plum- 
mer’s. For the benefit of those who 
may not know, an “open stock” 
pattern in china or glass is one that 
can be had in any number of pieces 
desired. In other words, a broken 
plate, a cup or saucer is replaced at 
once, without delay or fuss. The 
“open stock” patterns here are in 
abundance—just one of many reasons 
why Plummer’s has earned the praise 
and patronage of the hostess. 


An efficient Mail Order Department is maintained 
for those who cannot call in person. 


ae F..- Mail 
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nH. PLUMMER 6 Gt 


New Haven, Conn. 
954 Cuapet STREET 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 





Hartrorp, Conn, 
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The passion for machines. so char- 
acteristic of modern art. is a kind of 
retrogression to what I may call second 
boyhood. At twelve we were all mad 
about locomotives, ship’s engines, ma- 
chine tools. It was the ambition of 
every one of us to be a stoker, or an 
engine driver—anything. provided 
only that our job should entail hourly 
contact with the adored machine. But 
growing up, most of us found that 
human souls are really more odd and 
interesting even than the most elabo- 
rate mechanism. The modern artist 
seems to have grown down: he has 
reverted to the preoccupations of his 
childhood. He is trying to be a prim- 
itive. So, it may be remembered, was 
the romantic Rousseau. But whereas 





Rousseau’s savage was noble, refined 
and intelligent, the primitive our 
modern artists would like to resemble 
is a mixture between the apache of 
the slums, the African negro and the 
fifteen-year old schoolboy. Our mod- 
ern Rousseaus are contemptuous of 
psychology (how violently Proust was 
attacked by all the really advanced 
young people in Paris); they de- 
ride metaphysics in any form; they 
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The Cold-Blooded Romantics 


(Continued from page 64) 


despise reason and order, and though, 
illogically, they continue to write and 
paint, they regard all art as a waste 
of time. The ideal life, in their eyes, js 
one in which there is plenty of Sport, 
noise, machinery and sociable agitation, 

Personally, I have no great liking 
for either of the romanticisms. If jt 
were absolutely necessary for me to 
choose between them, I think I would 
choose the older one. An exaggeration 
of the significance of the soul and the 
individual, at the expense of the 
body, society, machinery and organiz. 
ation, seems to me an exaggeration jn 
the right direction. The new romanti- 
cism, so far as I can see, is headed 
straight towards death. (But then, 
what I call death, the new romantics 
would call life, and vice versa). No, if 
I had my way, I would not choose 
either of the romanticisms; I would 
vote for the adoption of a middle 
course between them. The only phil- 
osophy of life which has any prospect 
of being permanently valuable is a 
philosophy which takes in all the 
facts. Let us avoid both extremes of 
romanticism and choose the realistic 
golden mean. 


Diplomacy, Old and New Style 


(Continued from page 40) 


stationed. Discretion is no longer a 
diplomatic virtue, having been re- 
placed by its opposite: propaganda, 
interviews, questionable communiqués, 
misleading notes to the newspapers, 
and even—oh, the horror of it!—high- 
pitched addresses over the radio! 

Gone now are the days when, on 
returning from the ball at dawn, one 
came back in evening dress to de- 
cipher the urgent telegrams to do 
with grave matters of state, and when 
the ambassador sent down champagne 
to the office to brighten up his secre- 
taries. Gone the notorious liaisons with 
actresses or opera singers which won 
the sympathy of the boulevard and the 
financiers. Gone the ambassadors who 
held an open house and invited all 
their personnel each day to lunch and 
dinner. 

The — only vintages and 
fresh caviar now are supplied by the 
agents of the Soviet, which seems to 
me the best reason for not breaking 
with them. M. Rakowsky, who was re- 
cently obliged to leave Paris for 
having attempted the double and diff- 
cult task of giving excellent dinners 
and fomenting revolutions there, and 
for having succeeded in only half of 
his programme, gave some charming 
receptions last year where he assem- 
bled the élite of the artistic and literary 


good 


world of Paris. A friend of mine, a 
celebrated novelist, all of whose works 
the Soviet has translated without, of 
course, giving him one centime of 
author’s royalties, sent word to the 
ambassador that he would be glad to 
come, but he warned His Excellency 
that if the Soviets continued to plunder 
his books he would have to retaliate 
by carrying off the embassy silver after 
the dinner. 

To-day, many diplomats are in other 
trades than their own. Some serve on 
advisory boards, others place cham- 
pagne; and did we not see certain ones 
quite recently who sold their consulate 
to the highest bidder? To say nothing 
of still others engaged in literature 
after the fashion of the diplomatic 
agents at the time of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The number of these last 
is also being increased by women. 
Women have the diplomatic mind to 
the highest degree. And some day, 
perhaps, we shall be trying to decide 
whether one of them should be called 
first of all a great politician or a great 
beauty. “This Rubens,” the King of 
Spain once asked, “this Rubens 
whom I am expecting at Madrid—isnt 
he a diplomat who paints?” “No, 
Sire.” was the answer, “he is a great 
painter who has consented to: be a 
diplomat.” 
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A SENSATION IN COLOR! AGAIN WE SET A NEW 
POINT IN PROGRESS. EVERY CAI] 
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0AN EXOUISITE FLOOD 


of unmarred tone is as easily yours 
to command with the Federal 
as the brilliance of electricity 


... by the throw of a switch 








All-electric operation that is quiet; free 
from hum and distortion—and safe. No 
batteries, liquids or adjustments. {[Housed 
in cabinets of rarely beautiful design 
and finish. Built throughout by pioneers 
in the radio industry, manufacturers of 
electrical sound transmission instruments 
for more than a quarter century. Prices 
from $75 to $1250 (higher in Canada). 
{| Battery-operated sets too. Sold on 
deferred payments if desired. See your 
designated Federal retailer. 

FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Division of The Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation) 


Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 
Federa! Ortho-Sonic Radio, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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A handsome art-folio giving full details of 
these beautiful and exclusive radio sets. Write 
for your copy now. 


W aiting for your name and address | 


F -45-60—S600 


FEDERAL ORTHO-SONIC 


Licensed under patents owned and/or controlled by Radio Corporation of America, and in Canada by Canadian Radio Patents, Ltd. 
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TANQUARY MASCOTS 
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The best appointed cars in America 
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TANQUARY MASCOTS 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
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BROMLEY 
guarantees you 
a full refund if 
this Blue Chev- 
iot doesn’t wear 
at least one year. 
Mail orders 
promptly filled 
for the single or 
double-breasted 
model, two but- 
tons or three, 





5 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
or 177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














bee way Berg has turned out 
this smart model with a nar- 
row snap brim is a real achieve- 
ment. The Swindon, $7. page 

for further description. We'll 
gladly (and promptly) take care of 
mail orders. Send size when writing. 


ROBERTS 
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seh Si. Ni Yc 
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The Truth About “Modern Art” 


Continued from page 63) 


definite emotion when confronted by 
one of life’s second, 
and supreme obligation, is to get 
something said, to 


phenomena, his 
re-create his own 
audience. 
self- -expression, if 


emotional reactions in his 


In other words, 
f the slightest importance 


must be 


it is to be of 
self-communica- 
tion. And this is a difficult trick, gener. 
ally most 


to ee 


successful when it is not 
itself. So far as I ean 
gather, the great masters had almost no 
time in which to express themselves. 
A painter, in 

time, must have 


in terms of 


Rubens’ 
been a singularly in- 
judged by 
generally began 


Raphael’s or 


modern 
his 
grinding 


artistic 
standards. He 


person, 
career as an apprentice, 
and stretching 
preparing panels for 
employer. Later, he 
work on the 
of his master’s works, 


colors canvases or 
eminent 


allowed to 


some 
was 
less important portions 
and still later, 
he opened a studio of his own. But he 
didn’t call it a studio. It was a shop 
equipped to turn out art by the piece 
time. Its proprietor 
willing to furnish 
wanted, from a sign for another shop 

the ceiling of a chapel. His main 
his customers. 


or on was ready 


and whatever was 


concern was to please 
and 
self- 


sense, is 


make as much money as possible, 
And because 
true 


turn out a good job. 
its only 
elmost as involuntary a process as the 
a man’s hair or the 
in the 
to stamp his work with 
before still 
Haydn ground out 


expression, in 
srowth of coloring 


of his eyes, he managed, course 
of a busy life, 
an individuality which we 
stand in admiration. 
over a hundred symphonies because his 


chief job, under Prince Esterhazy, was 


to furnish symphonies; Bach wrote his 
church cantatas because he would have 
lost his job if he hadn't. 


his Requiem Mass because a customer 


Mozart wrote 


came along who wanted one. Shake- 
speare wrote his plays because the 
stock company he was working for 


needed things to act. 

Not only did these men turn out 
great works of art as a job rather than 
as a spiritual recreation, they turned 
and 


That 


them out in the process of hoping 


trying to please their customers. 


does not mean that Bach tried to 
cheapen his cantatas, or that Shake- 
speare left all the great scenes out of 
his plays. It does mean that Bach and 
Shakespeare and Michelangelo and 
Dante tried to express their work in 
comprehensible terms—and succeeded. 

As a customer of the ultra-modern 
I do not feel so well treated. I 
caring whether 
or not he pleases me. Pleasing me is 
not his main business. But I am under 
the impression that he does not at all 
care whether or not he is compre- 
hensible to me; and being 
hensible is most decidedly his business. 
When a lawyer takes a case, he natur- 
ally argues it as convincingly as he 
can. But any lawyer who, arguing be- 
fore an American jury, delivered his 
argument in fluent Russian, would be 


artist, 


do not mind his not 


compre- 


judged—and_ rightly—a_ fool. 

Yet many a modern artist does the 
equivalent of just that. Painter num- 
ber one bank of clouds, and 
they remind him of ships; so he paints 
a fleet of ships, and labels the result 


sees a 


Clouds. To painter number two, those 
same clouds suggest a flock of sheep; 
so he paints a flock of sheep, and 
labels the result Clouds. Both expect 
me to follow, not their painting, but 
their private mental processes, and 


beth are indignant when I fail to do 
as it happens, my own 
conception of a bank of clouds is a 
tub full of suds. Am I to blame for 
believing that painter number three, 
who manages to paint a bank of clouds 
in such fashion that one onlooker can 
find in them ships, another, sheep, and 
still another, is the best artist 
of the three? 

There have 
the arts, of course; 
have been trade secrets—ways of mix- 
ing and applying paint, methods of 
casting bronze and chipping. stone, 
tricks of orchectration, the technical 
short-cuts and stunts by which the ex- 
pert craftsman excites the envy or 
admiration of his fellows, and of which 
the layman is wholly unaware. But 
now the secrets are all spiritual. No- 
107) 


so because, 


suds, 


always been secrets in 
but up to now they 


(Continued on page 
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Sherry Candied Fruit 


Fees very fruitthat grows; 
deliciously candied, attrac- 
packed in the 
box. 
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(Oustom tailoring would somehow 
be expected to cost more than we 
ask for the suits, for which we are 
famous. Fine imported and domesti 
fabrics, scrupulously hand tailored— 
distinctive designing. You’l 
lighted to secure them at 
Sixty-five Dollars 

Topcoats of exceptional 

fabrics, also at $65 


AVALLON 


Tailors 


Phone: Vanderbilt 7852 
301 Madison Ave., at 41st St., 
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First aid to a smart appez 


TOTHING can add more to 
N one’s appearance than an 
impeccably fitting shirt of really 
fine material. It marks the dif- 
ference between a_ perfectly 
turned out effect . . . and me- 
diocrity. For twenty-eight years 
Hutchinson & Company have 
been designing and making 
custom shirts for men who de- 
mand the finest. 

By availing yourself of our ser- 
vices you are assured that your 
shirts will be made from the 


‘ance! 


finest imported fabrics, that 
their design will carry out your 
ideas accurately and that they 
will be really distinctive and 
personal. 

When it is not possible to come 
in for measurements, our new 
clients often send us a favorite 


shirt, with directions, to be 
copied. 
May we send you some interest- 


samples of our imported 
custom materials? The shirts 
are priced from $6.50. 
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We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty :—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, ro. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. I. 
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185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 


Ladies’ Carved Head 
“Tom Thumb” Umbrellas 
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The Truth About “Modern Art” 


(Continued from page 106) 


body talks much of craftsmanship 
nowadays, but everybody talks of 
significance, and overtones, and signifi- 
cant form, and abstract arrangements, 
and spiritual impressions. And these 
qualities are by no means as inescap- 
able in the artists’ works as they are 
in their manifestos. The trick of 
portrait-painting used to be, to paint 
the sitter’s likeness in such a way as 
to convey the painter’s opinion of the 
sitter’s character. Today the artist 
paints the opinion, and lets it go at 
that. Yesterday the composer learned 
the rules of music, forgot them, and 
then wrote. Today he writes according 
to a set of secret rules that he has 
made up for himself, and of which he 
is obviously conscious. The poet’s job 


was, once upon a time, to clothe 
beautiful thoughts and images in 
beautiful words; but times have 


changed. The modernist poet apparent- 
ly looks upon external beauty much 
as a Methodist looks upon rouge, and 
his poetry frequently conveys the im- 
pression of a man easing the pain of a 
sore tooth by biting upon it. When I 
was a small boy we fellow members 
of the Red Star Club had a secret 
language, which we used to jabber 
fluently in the presence of less fortu- 
nate small boys who were not mem- 
bers. The language didn’t mean 
anything (we made it up as we went 
along), but it sounded immense, and 
made the outsiders feel satisfactorily 
forlorn and excluded. In our way we 
too were artists. 

The trouble with modern  self- 
expression as it is practised—painting 
one’s concepts of things, setting one’s 
soul-struggles to music, carving one’s 
figures of speech, writing verbal Songs 
Without Words—is that action cannot 
be deduced from reaction. Viewing the 
ripples on the pond, you cannot tell 
whether it was a stone or a suicide 
that caused them. The artist who con- 
siders that his thoughts and emotions 
are really important, and has a burn- 
ing desire to communicate them, must 
forego the luxury of surrendering to 
them. His job is to find out what 
evoked them in him, and then try to 


reproduce the cause, not just exhibit 
the effect. If he does the latter, his 
work ceases to be symbolic, and be- 
comes merely symptomatic. His fury 
leaves me cold, because he has failed 
to let me know just what it was that 
annoyed him. 

When the modernist does occasion- 
ally let me into the secret of what life 
means to him, he goes about it in ways 


that seem somewhat childish. The 
radical painter, seeing a_ still-life 


group, is struck by the pleasing effect 
of its geometrical arrangement. So he 
distorts the optical effect in order 
to enhance the geometrical pattern, 
and suppresses the color in order not 
to distract my attention from what he 
wants me to The result, 
rally, is to rivet my attention, not 
upon his vision, but upon his methods. 
Looking at his still-life, I see, not a 
pleasing geometrical arrangement, but 
a badly bent vase, flanked by three 
indifferently spherical, bluish oranges, 
resting upon a table that is slightly 
cock-eyed, the whole having been 
viewed, apparently, by someone whose 
eyes were at different levels and six 
feet apart. In order to make me per- 
ceive something that he believes is 
so, he shows me several things that 
I know are not so. My emotion, far 
from being one of aesthetic delight, 
is one of faint annoyance at being 
asked to take seriously what would be 
a piece of very bad drawing and per- 
spective if it were not—as I am as- 
sured it is—deliberate. 

I get small comfort even from this 
last assurance. If the carpenter builds 
my house out of plumb, I am hardly 
appeased by his explaining that he 
meant to build it that way. Technique 
is, God knows, no desirable end in it- 
self. But avoiding. obvious slickness 
by going in for equally obvious slop- 
piness strikes me as a little silly. It 
is too much like going to a party naked 
in order not to appear overdressed. The 
artist who has something important to 
say need hardly fear lest he say it too 
well. In great art, bad technique is sel- 
dom deliberate. What makes Gauguin’s 

(Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Truth About “Modern Art” 


Continued from page 107) 


pictures moving is not their bad 


drawing. 


What bothers me greatly in a good 
deal of modern art is a tendency to 
mix trades, to try to convey through 
one medium, imperfectly and = with 
difficulty, something that could be 
conveyed through another with the 
utmost ease’ and completeness. The 
painters, for example, are busy with 
non-representational painting, the 


sculptors with abstract sculpture, the 
musicians with static music, the poets 
with reportorial poetry. Oscar Wilde's 
remark about there being many artists 
but only one art seems to have been 
taken in many quarters with the ut- 
literalness. If I 
get a certain sense of futility and de- 
feat from the Bird in Flight it is in a 
measure because I know much 
better the sculptor’s ideas could be 
expressed in music. Any first-rate com- 


most solemnity and 


how 


poser could turn you out a composition 
that would perfectly convey the sense 
of lightness, and velocity that 
the statue strains after. It would need 
no label. You might not, hearing it. 
exclaim, “bird!”, but I guarantee that 
it would deliver the bird’s exhilarating 


grace, 


message none the less. 

Music, having dabbled in narrative 
and painting, is now setting up as one 
of the Regarding his 
Octuor 
sky is quoted as remarking that he 
wishes it to be played without expres- 


plastic arts. 
for wind instruments, Stravin- 


sion, and to be regarded as a whole. 
like a piece of sculpture. Frankly, | 
know what that means, and | 
am not at all convinced that Mr. 
Siravinsky knows, either. In music as 


do not 


in no other art—except possibly the 


drama—the element of time is essen- 
tial, You can look at a picture or a 
statue for one minute or five 
without altering it. You may see more 


at the end than when you first looked, 


years, 


hut you have not changed the object 
of your inspection. But a 
music takes a certain length of time 
to unfold, and you cannot lengthen or 
shorten. that much without 
mutilating the You have not, 
in a sense, heard a piece of music until 


piece of 


time very 


music. 


it is over. If you listen for one minute 
to a forty-minute symphony you have 
not heard the symphony; if you listen 
for an hour you will spend twenty 
minutes in silence. Telling me to listen 
to an octuor as if I were looking at 
Rodin’s The Thinker is a rather charm- 
ing figure of speech, but it does not 
mean anything. I would profit more by 
listening to the octuor as if it were music. 

Much modern poetry seems to have 
heen written for the eye—which is 
like painting for the ear. The poets 
leave out the punctuation: they omit 
the capital letters; they arrange the 
lines and words in all sorts of divert- 


ing patterns—as if that mattered. I 
may write: 
The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day: 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er 
the ied, 
or IT may put it. more modernly: 
the curfew tolls 
he knel 


f parting 


the lowing herd 
winds slouly 
oer 


the lea 


the latter is more fun for the printer, 
hut leaves the quality of the poetry 
neither improved nor impaired. What 
matters is how it sounds when I read jt 
aloud, and what it means. 

But of course all the artists today 
are busy with what it means—much 
too busy. As I explained at the outset. 
the impression made upon me by the 
bulk of so-called radical art is one 0 
intense, painful thought. I see an ar 
created with the mind, expressive of 
intellectual concepts, justified on ra. 
tional grounds, logical with the logi 
of a court of law. To hear the average 
art-rebel talk, one would imagine that 


the laws of art were something akin 
to the Volstead law—something to be 
terms of rights and fe. 
strictions, to be defied on libertarian 
and, if 


argued in 
grounds, possible, to be 
epealed, 

Why should I pictures of 
things? demands the painter. furious. 
ly. Why should I copy existing forms? 
isks the sculptor. Why should I not 
write in four simultaneous keys if | 
like? asks the composer. Why should 
I use pretty thoughts and nice words if 
I don't like them? inquires the poet. 
And the answer, of course, is Why in- 
deed? The tyranny of art is much 
more subtle, and much more absolute, 
than that of politics. The rebel who 
storms the citadel will encounter no 
resistance. He may, however, find that 
Art has moved on, and that the citadel 
is empty. There is no reason why young 


draw 


painters should not try—as they do—to 
recapture the outlook of the 
Italian primitives, nor why the young 
composers should not wend their way 
toward Bach and Monteverde. But 
they will not reach their goal by such 


naive 


intellectual pilgrimages. The one out- 
standing characteristic of the Italian 
primitives is that they were not con- 
scious of being Italian primitives; and 
Bach and Monteverde probably consi- 
dered themselves moderns, if they 
thought at all about such things. You 
cannot pluck the eyes from a dead man 
and expect to see through them what 
he saw. 

The truth is, I think, that we have 
little heart for things of the spirit just 
now. Men gave more than their bodies 
to the War. They gave their faith, and 
courage, and much else that was not 
of the flesh. And now we who are left 
are a little terrified of feeling too much. 
We tried following our emotions, and 
were cheated and robbed. So, no more 
of that. Let us, 
glorious art, an art of pure reason, that 
shall express the wonderful hard glit- 
tering facts by which, from now on, 
we shall live. 
are trying the experiment. 


we say, create a new 


So we 
Our new Art is not exactly alive, but 
its arms and legs are movable; and 
by manipulating them we contrive to 
give a plausible imitation of the real 
thing. Being reasonably expert at ven- 
triloquism, we can even make it speak. 
But the language is not quite right, 
somehow, and the voice lacks autho- 
rity. If Art ever revives—and she may 

we shall not seem very important. 
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‘John Riddell: A Product of His Times 


(Continued from page 67) 


woman,” smiled Riddell philosophical. 
ly, “then I suppose my love-affair with 
Chopin is up the creek.” Yet it was 
easy to see that this tragic end to his 
little romance had cut him deeply; 
and, according to some authorities, 
was directly responsible for the career 


the future more careful be, because 

it is dificult for me to reach around 

behind myself every time and sew 

it on again... My love and kisses 

to Elsa.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that this man 
is known already to his associates as 














how to fasten 


“The Iron Chancellor”? 


!. Riddell and Chopin 


And yet, despite this grim exterior, 
| there was a streak of the most tender 
{ romance in Riddell the Man; and this 


; capacity for deep emotion found full 
though brief expression in his 


| his affections. he had heard often that 
Chopin and George Sand were lovers; 
and his tragic misunderstanding was 
{no doubt due in part to the fact that 
| he thought all along George Sand was 


| a man. the street. Blaine was later rebuilt on 
| “George Sand or no George Sand.” the site of what is now Madison Square amare 
| he said passionately, one day, “I shall Garden; and it was here, in 1892, that 
{marry Chopin.” Harry K. Thaw shot Stanford White, 
| “Cest impossible,” said his friend who built Grant’s Tomb. (The Tomb 
| Schiller, or Twiller. “Chopin isa man.” was hurriedly demolished the follow- 
| “Ha, ha, there’s where you're wrong.” ing year, when it was discovered that a 


|laughed Riddell 


where everybody 


gleefully. “There's 
fooled. She’s 
really a woman. Chopin is just the nom 


gets 


de plume she used when she wrote 
‘The Mill on the Floss’.” 


“No, it’s the other way round,” in- 


ill- 
| starred affaire with Chopin. Although 
Riddell had never met the object of 


of vice and corruption to which he 
abandoned himself, resulting in the 
famous “Riddell Ring” which caused 
so much suffering to New York City 
the following year. : 


5. “Black Friday” 


New York in those days was not the 
New York of today. In those halcyon 
times, for example, a stage-line started 
from the Public Library. circled 
Bryant Park to avoid the construction 
which was then under way, turned east 
on Broadway and ran down James G, 
Blaine, who was attempting to cross 


Grant hadn’t died yet.) At this time, 
Times Square consisted of a few scat- 
tered shanties (later Nedick Orange 
Booths) and the parking problem was 
practically nil. “Abie’s Irish Rose” 


was still running, and another bad 


eo sisted the friend. “George Sand wrote feature was the mosquitoes. The sub- 
at soit eollar without ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ and she’s way had not yet been heard of; and 
the woman.” even if it had, it wouldn't have been 

“Are you sure?” asked Ridde!l believed. 


a collar-pin 


MILLIONS of men who wear soft collars wear them unevenly, 
untidily—unfastened. .. . But the collar pin, which fastened 
collars trimly and securely, had its shortcomings. It needed 
to be improved. And it has been! 


Collar pins wore out shirts. They jabbed necks and 
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| who 


dubiously. 
“['m positive.” replied Twiller, or 
Miller. “We had it in school.” 
“Well, if Sand is 


George the 


Upon this credulous and struggiing 
city, Riddell and his sinister circle 
descended like a flock of grim vultures, 

(Continued on page 112) 


A Portrait of the Tourist 
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(Continued from page 42) 


is run for Americans, would, I suppose, 
deny they look glum. But the few 
Americans who wedge themselves in 
the solid masses of French merchants 
form the majority, now and 
always, in spite of the well-meant 
legend, of the feasters between Place 


| Blanche and Place Pigalle, are exactly 


| 





those in whom this look is most unmis- 
takable. Perhaps the truth about an 
American’s feelings drinking 
second-rate champagne and seeing a 
is not what Parisians 


when 


third-rate show 
think? 

But putting these adventures on top 
of my pile of negatives, the thousand 
of visual memories I have of Rotarians, 


faded into vignette. It is as nationally 
peculiar as the lip-munching grimace 
of a pure English girl. It contains the 
stare at the Hotel rules, and all the 
other bureaucratic blackmail on the 
visit. Also the disappointment of good 
old vin rouge nine years after. The 
baffled relief of the Mannheim ladies 
at being Americans after all. Some of 
the politeness with which a New York- 
er watches a Paris night-show. But 
that is the recipe, not the cake. 
What if these repressed people had 
hit on Europe’s secret that never, never 
must be told? That all is not beautiful 
that is authentic? That Milan Cathe- 
dral is not quite a success, that the 


and Chautauquans. correspondence- Abbey, outside as well as in. .? Well? 
school graduates and fraternity men, That Louis XVI’s ideas of interior 
nuptial couples, school-marms, sales decoration ....? Not to speak of poor 


galvanizers, queens of society from 
Indianapolis, fashion columnists from 
Broadway, plain goops as well as con- 
ditions-of- women’s -labor-in-the late- 
seventeenth-century statisticians, those 
who find Joyce old-fashioned and those 
who still like Pirandello, the whole be- 
wildering flood of new social types that 
gushes over Europe from the Atlantic 
ports three times a week in season: 
that difficult, misunderstood look comes 
through, when all the kodaks, guide- 
books, gum, and shoulder straps, have 


Bonaparte? That real, glorious Gothic 

. sometimes ... fuzzy? I defy anyone 
not to falter over these questions. 
Worst of all, if life itself in these rav- 
ishing cities, Bruges, Edinburgh, Char- 


tres, Venice .... a trifle small, almost 
mean? Can it be that Main Street ..-? 
Then civilization . . . ? It would be 
too terrible if these impassive thou- 
sands, every year less gullible, more 
knowing, had already felt the first 
troubled audacity of criticism and all 


that it presages. 
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John Riddell: A Product of His Times 


(Continued from page 110) 


ready to pluck the very heart of the 
people. The “Riddell Ring” had its ori- 
gin on January first, in Riddell’s law 
offices on Duane Street: and among 
this grim four, Jay Gould, President 
Grant, James Fisk, Jr., and “Boss” 
Riddell, was hatched the famous 
Santa Claus conspiracy. which resulted 
in “Black Friday.” the Gold Corner. 
yellow button shoes, and the blizzard 
of “88. 

At that time it was the custom of 
charitable organizations about the city 
to dress their employees in red coats 
and white whiskers, representing Santa 
Claus, and send them out to ring bells 
and collect coins at strategic points 
about the city. Armed with this infor 
mation, Riddell and his three confed- 
erates bought four Santa Claus suits. 
stationed themselves on the four cor- 
ners of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
(then the Aquarium), and commenced 
to ring their bells. In no time they had 
amassed millions. 

Yet. like every good plan. it had its 
flaw; and Nemesis appeared in the 
shape of George Jones. editor of the 
Vew York Times (then “The National 
Geographic”). Glancing over his news- 
paper with an eagle eye. this canny 
editor discovered that the date was 
February 19th. a/most twomonths after 
Christmas. His suspicions were arous- 
ed. In vain the Riddell Ring offered 
him five millions of dollars to suppress 
this tell-tale date. Jones would not be 
bribed (not with five million. anv- 
way): the Santa Claus scandal was 
exposed by Nast in his famous cartoon 
“Is There a Santa Claus?”; and the 
Times’ relentless campaign spelled for 
Riddell the beginning of the end. 


6. Riddell Khan Conquers 
The World 


In the meantime. two problems had 
to he solved before Riddell Khan could 
lead his army against the Muhammedan 
Turks. Already he had conquered 
western Asia and Cathay; now his 
ambitious eve coveted the wealth of 
Persia and Europe. The world of 
Islam was before him; yet he hesitated. 

The first problem concerned the 
suit of chain-mail armor which, ac- 
cording to ancient tapestries and paint- 
ings on Chinese vases. he invariably 
wore. A pair of chain-mail trousers. 
he found. were all very well to stand 
around in: but. when riding horse 
hack. they were apt to bunch up under 
him very uncomfortably. Upon dis- 
meunting. even after a very little 
distance. he would resemble a waffle 
for hours afterward. It was no wonder. 
therefore. that the brave Mongol 
hesitated at the thought of riding two 
thousand miles thus clad. seated on his 
swift-footed white charger. 

Moreover. there remained the see- 
ond problem of transporting the horde 
of a quarter million) warriers from 
Lake Baitkul across the Alps inte 
Persia—a_ problem rendered doubly 
dificult by the facet that he would have 
to cross Persia first to get to the Alps. 
With these problems Riddell Khan 
dealt in his own way. He called into 
consultation at once the chieftains and 
sons of the Khan. 

“We shall take the troops by rail- 
7 said Riddell Khan. 


“But that is impossible” said Rid- 


road 


dell Khan’s youngest son, Otto Khan, 
“Railroads were not invented unti] 
1869.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Riddell 
Khan dubiously. 

“I'm positive.” replied Otto. 

“How did I get there, then?” he 
asked. 

“You made your famous march }y 
horseback.” explained the youngest 
Khan, “amid starving and depriva. 
tions untold, overcoming the terrors 
of vast deserts. the barriers 6f moun. 
tains and sea, and the ravages of 
famine and pestilence. until you 
achieved your goal at last.” 

“That's great, Otto,” said Riddell 
Khan, unbuttoning his chain-mail 
trousers with a sigh of relief, “that’s 
saved me quite a lot of wear and tear.” 


7. New York’s Welcome 


The return of “Riddy” after this 
conquest of Europe was an event un- 
precedented in American _ history, 
Amid the frenzied cheering of mil- 
lions. eager to greet this slim young 
Lochinvar out of the West, the “Lone 
Eagle” marched up Broadway from 
the Battery to Central Park under a 
veritable June snowstorm. of _ ticker. 
tape and torn-up— telephone — books, 
hailed on all sides as America’s Am- 
hassador of the Air, he who fiew with 
Faith upon his left. Hope in the cock: 
pit, and Charity chinning herself on 
the propellors. George M. Cohan 
composed a song in his honor: “When 
Riddy Comes Home”. Medals, scrolls 
and keys of the city were presented 
to him at banquet after banquet. 
Presidents and Senators elbowed to 
pay him tribute, women flung them- 
selves before him, and motion-picture 
magnates offered him million-dollar. 
contracts, 

Yet through all this _ hysteria 
“Riddy” remained the same _ shy, 
earnest young man he _ had_ always 
been. With a modest smile he declined 
the fabulous offers. and sought polite- 
ly to evade the tributes heaped upon 
him. Despite all these honours heaped 
upon him, he said, he only wanted to 
return with his famous typewriter to 
his humble desk in the offices of 
Vanity Fair, where he could devote 
himself once more to his duties 2s 
book reviewer, and read the new cro 
of biographies which awaited him. 

“Lives of great men oft remind us. 
said) John Riddell plaintively, “we 
can make our own sublime.” 

And so he has. 

(Hexry Warp Berecurer: AN AMER- 
can Portrarr, by Paxton Hibben. 
Doubleday. Doran.) 

(Wooprow Wirson: Yourn a” 
Princeton, by Ray Stannard Baker 
Doubleday, Doran.) 

(Bismarck: Tne Story oF A Ficuten. 
by Emil Ludwig. Little. Brown.) 
(Grorcr Saxp: Tre Searcu ror Lov 
by Marie Jenney Howe. John Day. 
(“Boss” Tween, by Denis Tilder 
Lyneh. Boni and Liveright.) ; 
(Gexents Kuay, by Harold Lam) 
McBride.) 

(Wr. by Charles A. Lindbergh. Pu: 
nam.) 

“FOR ALL MY YOUNG READERS 

Reviewing juveniles in these ultra: 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Why drive in fear of 
fying ylay? 





-the glass that will not shatter 


Triplex 


Look for the black edge—the seal of Triplex quality 


Every new FORD is equipped with 
a windshield of TRIPLEX—the glass 
that will not shatter 


F you don’t have a fear of flying glass, you ought to. A surprisingly 
little jar can shatter and then....from four sides....into your eyes 
...into your cheeks....into your neck....into the faces of those be- 


hind you....the needle-pointed flying fragments.... 


A WICKED RISK TO TAKE 
when TRIPLEX will protect you 


Triplex is the famous glass used ‘for years in the best foreign automobiles 
and now made in America. It is clear glass with no wires to obscure the 
vision. In a serious crash it will crack. But it cannot shatter. It cannot fly. 


Remember this—sixty-five per cent of all injuries to automobile pas- 
sengers are caused by flying glass. And the accident need not be serious 
to cause painful cuts, permanent disfigurement, even the loss of your eyes. 


Why gamble? Why risk your childréft’s eyesight when a small invest- 
ment will protect you? Why go on spoiling your automobile pleasure 
with the constant fear of flying glass? 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC., Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: W.E. Phillips Co., Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. In England: The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., Piccadilly, London 


Ask your dealer about Triplex or fill out this coupon—for your own peace of mind 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC., Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 


a —nereee 


GENTLEMEN: Without obli- 
gation on my part, please mail 
me the facts about Triplex — 
the glass that will not shatter. 


Business Address_— 





Make of Car —___ —- —Model 











WHITTALL RUGS 


| ave made from 
ENDURING WOOLS 
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HE superb quality of Whittall Anglo-Persian 
rugs has its ovigin in those far away countries 
where alone may be found the long, tough fibred 
wools from which the finest rugs and carpets 


are woven. 


These fine wools are inspected and selected by 
our own trusted buyers in the foreign markets. 
ar 


GQ £Gf 


On arrival at the Whittall Mills, these wools are 
so expertly graded and blended that the yarns 
are both soft and resilient, strong but pliable, 
lustrous yet durable. 


As no one kind of wool can possibly have all 
these essentials of quality, each Anglo-Persian 
rug represents a scientific mixture of wools from 
sources as widely scattered as Persia, India,China, 
South America or Scotland. 


GQ 33x PG £m 


After these blended wools are cleansed, dried, 
carded, drawn and combed, they are ready for 
spinning into triple-stranded yarn. 


These are preliminary steps, before the yarns are 
even dyed and woven into the Whittall Rugs 
which grace the floors of so many American 


homes. 

Gr Gp pr 
Considering the care and skill employed even in 
the initial steps of its production, is it any won- 
der that the Whittall Anglo-Persian ranks high 


among the world’s finest machine-woven rugs? 


M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd. 


VORCESTER. MASS. 
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Whittall Rug Catalog in Colors Mailed on Request 


















VANITY FAIR 


John Riddell: A Product of His Times 


(Continued from page 112) 


sophisticated pages would be a little 
more remarkable but for the fact that 
the books are so remarkable them- 
selves. For it has been my pleasure 
this past month to encounter for the 
first time that unique series of “Boys’ 
Books for Boys”, written by David 
Binney Putnam and Deric Nusbaum 
and other young explorers and fostered 
by the House of Putnam; and these 
several accounts of actual adventures 
in the Arctic, the desert and tropical 
seas, set down conscientiously and 
laboriously by twelve- and fourteen- 
year-old boys for other boys of their 
age to read, constitute at once the 
most astute publisher’s attack upon 
the ancient citadels of Frank Merri- 
well and the Rover Boys and the rest 
of the juvenile blaa, and likewise the 
most refreshing and eager reading | 
myself have done in a dog’s age. I did 
with them, in fact, what I very seldom 
do; and that was to finish the last 
page and then immediately turn back 
io the first page and start reading 
over again, 

It is scarcely literary style that 
makes them such rattling good read- 
ing for young or old. David and Deric 
write only the normal, healthy, slightly 
embarrassed descriptions of the things 
they see, that any other boy could 
read without the unpleasant suspi- 
cion that he is being read to by his 
great-aunt. Perhaps it is the eager 
crest of adventure that rears out of 
each paragraph of the day-by-day 
hardships and the happy mishaps of 
the trail; perhaps by their very in- 
genuous manner they catch that same 
miraculous feel of discovery that is 
in Beebe and Hurley. Certainly, amid 
the present gaseous seepage of Halli- 
burton and Harry Hervey and the rest 
of the Tuesday-Afternoon-Ladies’- 
Club travel-writers, these books come 
like a clean and decent wind. 
(Davin Goes To BAFFiINLAND, by David 
Binney Putnam. Putnam.) 

(Dertic AMonc THE INDIANS, by Deric 
Nusbaum. Putnam.) 


GREAT SNAKES 


Despite my relentless prejudice 
against all lady-explorers, from. the 
notoriously camera-shy Mrs. Martin 
Johnson to Richard Halliburton, 
Dragon Lizards of Komodo by Y, 
Douglas Burden seems to me aq 
peculiarly fascinating volume. To }e 
sure, Mr. Burden has taken his Com. 
panion in the Adventure of Life (to 
whom the book is overwhelmingl, 
dedicated) along with him down to 
the Dutch East Indies to see the 
lizards; but even such recurrent 
scientific camera-scoops as “Mrs. Bur. 
den on Her Way to Breakfast” or 


“The Author’s Wife at the Raffles 
Hotel, Singapore, with her Friend 


‘John Bear’”, with which the pages 
are affectionately peppered, do not en- 
tirely cloud this remarkable tale of a 
Lost World in one of the most col- 


ourful island groups known. The 
fantastic photographs of half-myth- 
ical monsters recommend this book 


inevitably to the adventure-hungry 
audience which gobbled — Trader 
Horn. 

(Dracon Lizarps or Komopo, by W, 
Douglas Burden. Putnam.) 


IN LESS WORDS THAN IT TAKES 
TO TELL 


Tue Grevitte Diary, edited by P. 
W. Wilson. $10. (Doubleday. Doran.) 
The skeletons in the Buckingham 
palace closets rattle in a_ hollow 
cadaver as Mr. Wilson turns page 
after page of this highly readable, 
highly mischievous biography of the 
times of Queen Victoria. The fact that 
it has been banned by King George 
in England should give added impetus 
to its Chicago sales. 

Tue Best Srories oF 1927, edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. (Dodd. Mead.) 
Just as pretentious a failure as ever. 

Tomsstone, by Walter Noble Burns. 
(Doubleday, Doran.) The month’s best 

(Continued on page 116) 


“The Circus” Comes to Town 


(Continued from page 69) 


it, he has been standing up there in 
the Empyrean far, far above the in- 
sane, gibbering multitude with nothing 
between him and the lovely ground 
but a grotesquely inadequate strand 
of wire. Then, even as he sways and 
teeters in a vortex of fear, those in- 
famous monkeys, entranced by their 
new freedom and grateful to the little 
St. Francis who had _ inadvertently 
given it to them, come swarming up to 
join him. One of these clutches at his 
hair. Another wraps its tail around his 
neck. Still another sinks its sharp 
little teeth into his nose and gets its 
tail thrust into the frantic 
Charlot’s mouth. 

It is the very peak of nightmare. 
Below, the crowd reels and swoons. 
His little simian chums more 
and more attached to him. Fondly, 
they tear at his clothes. The trick 


somehow 


grow 


suit gives way—Well, I suppose that 
what he really minds most is that, 
in his haste and inexperience, he had 


forgotten to put on the tights 

Somehow (in nightmares you never 
do remember this part of it) he gets 
to the other end of the span, falls onto 
the bicycle, releases the clutch (un- 
intentionally) and, by the momentum 
of his wild descent, winds up in a 
bank of somewhat surprised green 
vegetables in a grocery store several 
blocks away. 

I hope I need not tell you that when 
the rebound catapults him out into 
the street, he lands on his feet and, 
though a trifle groggy from his ex- 
perience and a little embarrassed by 
the informal absence of his trousers, he 
does manage to pass it all off as an 
amusing little contretemps and to 
make for his finale a bit of a bow. 

Then there is that moment when— 

But perhaps you are one of those 
people (so annoying to all town 
criers), who are given to saying “Don’t 
tell me. Don’t tell me.” and have al- 
ready put down the magazine. 
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The tradition of today... 











Not yet made, but in the making . - . : 
Rhapsodies in blue... a 

Spirituals in black. . . 

Living, breathing motion. . . 

Expressed in music... 

Inart... few 

In tall buildings . . . a 

Now in furniture . . . ee 
Sophisticated . . . modern. . dynamic... / a 
Dynamique! the new furniture... fe 
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@vonnson HaNoLey JOHNSON be a 
COMPANY, GRAND RAPIOS, MICH 


Now shown by Lord and Taylor in 

New York, Marshall Field & Company 

in Chicago, John Wanamaker in New York and Philadelphia, and after 
March 1st by a leading store in the larger cities throughout the country. 















































| AFTER SHAVING LOTION 


Fugen Royale 


HOUBIGANT 
ene S -wtw tote 








O MATTER how excellect 
your shave may be—no 
matter how painstaking and 
thorough your after-shave wash- 
ings and rinsings, there is noth- 
ing that seems so thoroughly 
invigorating and refreshing as 
the skilful massage of an expert 
barber. 


Now, however, you may get pre- 
cisely the same effect in a few 
seconds’ time—at home—and 
do it yourself! 


Simply apply a few drops of 
Houbigant’s Fougere Royale 
Lotion after shaving. The effect 
is instant—and delightful. Due 
to its styptic qualities, it in- 
stantly stops any bleeding from 


SOUGCIC 


(ROYAL FERN) 
A (fter-Shaving Lotion 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75c¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 

Talcum, 50¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 


Koyale 





cuts or scratches. Your face 
feels cool, refreshed, comfort- 
able—yet strangely alive. And 
the clean, stimulating, well- 
groomed freshness seems to 
extend to your whole body. 


But Fougere Royale is more 
than a cleansing refreshant. It 
is a mild astringent. Chases 
away fatigue lines, smal! wrin- 
kles, sagging tissue, and gives 
you the keen, youthful look of 
an athlete. 


Try this remarkable lotion—and with it 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream—the non- 
Caustic, non-irritating, perfectly balanced 
shaving cream that eliminates all smarting 
and after-shaving burns. Both are mildly 
perfumed with Fougere Royale (Royal 
Fern)—a pleasing, wholesome fragrance 
that suggests the great outdoors. A generous 
sample of each if you mail the coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V-2 | 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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The Minor Suit Convention in Contract 


(Continued from page 76) 


Don't be Again. with this hand: 


bids like 


tempted to make artificial 
A 10xxorAx or K QO x, OF 


: ; : S xx 
any other poor bid, not listed, in order “eer 
to show general strength and to coax D A K ‘- a i 
your partner into the no-trump bid that C . 


too timid to make. 


you yourself are 
Such bidding of unsound minor suits, One diamond is the logical bid, If 
to show a weak no-trump or to force — your partner says two diamonds yoy 


can go to hearts. If he raises the hearts 
you can show four clubs, hoping that 
he can show the ace of spades towards 
a slam. 


your partner to declare 
suit, has been tried out by progressive 
players and found lamentably wanting. 
Though still practised by certain se- 


a poor major 


cluded veterans of a by-gone era it An unprejudiced study of the com. 
should now be viewed rather in the — pulsory take-out, when it is made after 
light of a museum piece. a sound bid, shows that it not only 
Examples of minor suit bids keeps the bidding open but also al- 
a x lows you to try various courses of ac. 

HW AOD xxx x tion with puzzling hands; it is the 

D AKxx only way to sound out your partner 

Ate while reserving the right to bid again 

Instead of bidding three hearts yourself, and, as the occasional result. 
which the hand counts, you should — ing losses are proportionally small, it 


met with almost instant 
ance by advanced players. 

A reiterated word of advice. Make 
your diamond and club bids sound or 
this whole well wrought-out scheme 
falls to pieces. Don’t try hopeful ex- 


and try hearts later. has 
both suits and be 


have 


bid one diamond 
Partner may dislike 
able to bid no-trump; he may 
no hearts and strength in dia- 
or he may like and raise the 
or he may be strong in another 


accept- 


great 
monds; 
hearts; 


suit which, if the enemy bids, he periments. Be more cautious when 
| can double. Thus you have four out- vulnerable. Avoid, in your bidding, 
lets to the hand instead of one. anything that is artificial or fantastic 


or bizarre. Do not exact too much from 
your partner, and to gain the best 


Or, with the following hand: 
S AlOxxxx 


H AQxx results, blaze clear the trail you want 
DAKQ him follow. 
eS Remember that, in this game of con- 


tract, more than in any other, the win- 
ning system to play is “He who bids 
them must have them.” It is not so 
much what you win as what you don't 
that enters into the final reck- 
oning. 


Here a no-trump is dangerous. A 
big spade bid might find great spade 
strength against it. If you begin with a 
diamond, and partner bids clubs you 
can show spades or bid no-trump. If 
he bids hearts, you have a big hand in 


lose, 


that suit, and if he bids only two 
diamonds you can bid three or four Epiror’s Notre: The above article is 
spades yourself if the enemy have a chapter from Mr. Street's forth- 


heen silent. coming book on Contract Bridge. 


John Riddell: A Product of His Times 


(Continued from page 114) 
Western: a grand and gory history gazelle, gerunhuk, and when better 
of Arizona, straight from the hip, by animals are found, Baum will find 
the sharp-shooting author of the them. 
equally fascinating “Saga of Billy But—Is Art?, by Percy Han- 
the Kid”. A darned good yarn. mond. (Doubleday, Doran.) This most 


From GALLEGHER TO THE DeserTeR, urbane critic and sparkling stylist of 


by Richard Harding Davis. our newspaper dramatic columns 
(Scribners.) A deserving collection of | gathers his random observations. to- 


gether in a book of wit and magnetic 
charm, which belongs on your list of 


Davis’ best, well edited, well presented 
and well worth having. 


Crame AmsBier, by Booth Tarking- intelligent reading. 
ton. (Doubleday, Doran.) Whether it Great Detective Stories, by Wil- 


lard Huntington Wright. (Scribners.) 
I always get a kick out of detective 
stories. And Mr. Wright, who seems 
to enjoy them as much as I do, has 
picked out the seventeen masterpieces 
that were calculated to give me the 


falls from the lips of Penrod or Willie 
Baxter or this current paste-board 
puppet, Miss Ambler, the old Tarking- 
ton patter is just as readable and just 
as shallow as ever. A good book to 
take in a train, and leave there. 


Fun anp Fantasy, by E. H._ biggest kick of all. Between us. we 
Shepard. (Methuen and Co., London.) had a swell time. 
Mr. Shepard of “Punch” abandons 


AN AMERICAN DOSTOIEVSK 


Winnie-the-Pooh for the moment to 
show what he can do in the field of 


humorous drawing and, by compari- Samuel Ornitz’s Hauncu, PAUNcH 


son, what most American artists can’t. anp JowL was an unforgettable per- 

Savace Asysstnia, by James E. formance and, according to the pub- 
Baum. (Sears.) The expedition of the  lishers, is still and deservedly selling 
Field Museum of Chicago ventures widely. As E. M. Forster would say, 


Hauncn, Pauncu anp Jown “came 

off”. Mr. Ornitz’s new book, A YAv- 

KEE PAssioNAL, is a no less powerful 
(Continued on page 118) 


into  country-never-visited-by-white- 
men in search of the rare nyala, the 
greater kudu, oryx, zebra. 
roan bushbuck, 


walia ibex, 
waterbuck, hartebeest, 
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win- LYTEX Soles and Heels rep- long—assuring indefinite service. 
bids P ns 
na resent the latest contribution zu 
on‘ to your comfort and pleasure. Plytex Soled shoes are stylish in 
ws appearance. The contrasting col- 


The idea is new! Exhaustive tests 
™ have demonstrated the long- 
th- wearing and non-slipping qual- 
ities of Plytex Soles and Heels. 


ors in which Plytex is made— 
black, red, neutral and pure crepe 
(depending upon style of shoe) 
—lend a decided note of dis- 


ag The inset, or tread, in the center tinction. 


of sole and heel, where the wear 
is hardest, is made of multiple lay- 
ind ers of tough open-weave Egyptian 
m- Cotton fabric, carefully over- 
ae lapped. All are embedded in pure 


There is nothing else like Plytex 
— it is new. Shops carrying high- 
grade shoes and sporting equip- 
ment will be the first to show 
Plytex Soled shoes. People leaving 


ms vulcanized rubber. 
ef for the South should consult their 
of When one layer ultimately wears, dealer NOW regarding Plytex 
il another appears to wear equally as Soled Sport Shoes. 


Multiple layers of ~ 
me fabric overlappedand 
i embedded in rubber. 


i  PLlyT 
: Soles anid Heels 


: ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 


2 Makers also of Wearite Soles and of Tite-Edge Heels for men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 
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TAILORED 





This Spring: the Norfolk 


Six months ago Adler-Rochester foretold 


the return of the Norfolk, and Spring finds 
the prophecy fulfilled. Spring also finds, in 


the hands of our foremost outfitters, the 


smart, authentic Norfolk of the year. It is 


a new suit for informal and sports wear— 
a real Norfolk—developed and tailored on 
a purely quality basis by the Murray De- 


partment of Adler-Rochester., 


ADLER:RCGCHESTER. 
Clothes 


LEVY BROS. &@ ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. 
NEW YORK + ROCHESTER + LOS ANGELES 


| John Riddell: A Product of His Time; 


(Continued from page 116) 


effort but it does not “come off.” It is 
all there in gross verbiage, passion, 
observation, people, satire, but the 
total profit for the industrious reader 
is, in comparison, extremely slight, 
although the book has been called the 
American Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. It is punctuated, here 
thinly, there lavishly, with portions of 
a treatise on Catholicism that give it 
as a work of fiction a sad sag. Mr. 
Ornitz is most convincing in his pro- 
jection of the life in the poverty-stricken 
quarters of the New York of the 
1890’s, but a half dozen of writers 
have wrung as much or more value 
out of the same kind of milieu. On 
every page is the imprint of the au- 
thor’s (worthy) determination to be 
Great, to be Real, to be an Author of 
Consequence. One suspects in the au- 
thor—it is only a suspicion—a little of 
le précieux ridicule in a new and 
uniquely Americo-literary sense. At 
any rate, just like Dostoievsky, he has 
written a nice, big, thick book. 

(A YANKEE PassionaL, by Samuel 
Ornitz. Boni & Liveright.) 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS 


E. M. Forster has done a good book 
for those who are born novelists, those 
who would become novelists, and those 











who have novels thrust upon them. It 
is hard to conceive the mind which 
would not find this book gay, informa- 
tive, and above all authentic. Mr. 
Forster kicks aside all the academic 
robes and trappings at 
one thigh lightly across a corner of 
his desk, and chats unaffectedly with 
his class about his likes and dislikes, 
his theories and his conclusions. It 
is not criticism, it is advice; it is not 
advice, even, but an informal and de- 
lightful commentary on novels and 
their aspects by an acknowledged 
master of the subject of which he 
speaks, who is gifted with an engross- 
ing style and an epigrammatic brevity 
of phrase and a nice knack for swift 
parody which enables him to show up 
all an author’s faults in one revealing 
flash. He scores his point with laugh- 
ter, and underscores it with a patient 
and fair consideration of the subject 
as a whole that makes supremely 
good reading—whether you are a novel- 
ist or a layman or even a critic. 
(Aspects oF THE Novet, By E. M. 
Forster. Harcourt Brace.) 


once, rests 


TWO MASTERS 


Of the importance and artistic merit 
of THe ‘Gateway TO Lire by Frank 
Theiss, and THe COUNTERFEITERS by 
André Gide there can be and prob- 
ably will be very little dispute: both 
are the work of superb craftsmen. 
Both M. Gide and Herr Theiss are 
masters of their subjects, their situa- 
tions, and their media, and both have 
produced works about which, techni- 
cally, one can only say that they are 
faits accomplis. 

Widely divergent as these two novels 
are, it is necessary to remark their 
kindred connotations in order to ap- 
preciate the full significance of what 
message they bring and of what degree 
is the excellence of their material 


VANITY Far 


quite aside from their obvious techpj. 
cal supremacy. Both are, in their ¢s. 
sences, mirrors of the generation 





which the war is only now bringing | 
forth. 

THE COUNTERFEITERS, superficially 
considered, is almost completely 3 
study of decadences. It is concerned 
with perversion and crime, with sordid 
infidelities and polite deceptions, | 
is the story of brilliant young men ep. 
tangled in the morasses of a social 
system too complicated for their 
understanding, and its climax—if the 
book can be said to have any climax 
—is the reckless and brazen suicide 
of one of the finest characters. 

Tue Gateway TO LIFE is the story 
of this same generation, set now in 
Germany instead of France. The book 
is more sharply centered in the group 
whose significances in both novels 
are greatest—young men in a univer. 
sity, struggling not with a system too 
complicated for their understanding, 
but with one so simple in the restric. 
tions and limitations of its tradition 
that their passion to escape it is even 
stronger than that of the other group, 
and all the more difficult of accom. 
plishment because they have come to 
the hand-to-hand place of battle with- 
out the preparations of campaigners 
who have had first to fight their way to 
the battleground. And in this book also 
the apex seems to be the suicide of a 
youth, a youth whose tragedy is not 
that he does not know but that he 
knows too well. 

Of the two books bracketed here, 
THe CouNTERFEITERS is, both in its 
content and its technic, the more sug- 
gestive and the more important. The 
astounding and _ perfectly balanced 
intricacies of its construction are 
handled in a way that is to be con- 
trasted with the “influences” and pla- 
giarisms of most books, intensely 
original. M. Gide has opened avenues 
of subject and form to the literature 
of the future, the importance of which 
can as yet be only guessed. Judged 
absolutely, the book is probably not 
“great,” but it stands with The Magic 
Mountain, far above all the rest of 
current writing, as one of the two im- 
pregnably first-rate books of the year. 
(THe Counterreiters, by André Gide. 
Knopf. ) 

(THe GATEWAY TO 
Theiss. Knopf.) 


Frank 


Lire, by 


A SUPERNATURAL TRIANGLE 


A Fairy Learpr Upon My Kyee, 
by Bea Howe, is a delightful fantasy 
in which two lovers are separated by 
the appearance in their lives of a fan- 
tastic little creature, neither human 
nor mythical. The entomologist-hero, 
William, leaves his fiancée in London 
and goes to the country to catch his 
usual spring collection of moths. Alas! 
he finds not moths but a fairy—a fairy 
far from being in the tradition of 
love, light, and sunshine. From that 
point on it is a charming and unique 
variation of the old triangle. 

It seems to me a great mistake that 
the publishers insist on the classifi- 
cation of Miss Howe’s work with that 
of Sylvia Townsend Warner and David 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Kable Delica cies for Uanity air eaderaO 





| Expect applause when you 
serve as first course of lunch, 
dinner or supper. 





Cuban 
Fruit Appetizer 


SE large oranges, 
same size, one 
per person. Cut off 
top and cut orange so 
it stands steady. Re- 





A pleasant sweetmeat to appease the 
iV appetite at tea time or at other times. 
A spicy flavor for those who like 


Or IENTAL — do not like to gain in 


The 


YL ONFECTION © sve 


rom 


Send $2.75 to Vanity 
Fair and we will have a 
jar carefully packed and 
shipped to you express 
collect $5.00 the pair 





jars themselves are very attrac- 
delft-blue, flowered porcelain 
Chinese kilns; 5 inches in 


height, contains 2! Ibs. of ginger 
in syrup. 


STEM GINGER FROM FAR CHINA 








move meat. Cut in 





dice. To each cup of 
oranges add_ three 
tablespoons Martini 
& Rossi Vermouth 
(Italian or Extra 
Dry) and one table- 
spoon powdered 
sugar, chill on ice. 
Scallop shell of 
orange around and 
fill. Decorate with 
Maraschino cherries. 


Send for 
**Happy Days”’ 
Recipes 
to 


W. A. Taylor & Co., 
94F Pine Street, 
New York 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


\ / NON ALCOHOLIC 
GENUINE CONTINENTAL 


TORS DOELVEES 


IN PROFUSE VARIETY 














For those who know and de- 
sire racy, tangy side dishes; 
those inimitable relishes orig- 
inated by the inspired chefs 
of Europe’s most famous hos- 
telries. 


Six unique flavours—petits 
anchois, filets de maquereaux, 
poisson aux ardmes com- 
posés, and sardines au citron, 
a la tomate, and a I’huile— 








bound together in one pack- 
et. Not too much of any one 
kind but plenty in all for 
each occasion. 


Send $1.50 to Vanity Fair for the 
packet of six cans. Four packets 
for $5.50. Shipped express collect. 





reated from 


many coffee flavors 
—this special 
richness 





BISCUITS 


NOT CRACKERS 


BISCuUlls 


Discovered; a bountiful box 
of biscuits autographed by 
a famous English biscuiteer. 


m, Macaroons; an ever welcome 
& addition to the cake dish when 

© the unexpected guest drops in at 
lunch time. And there are also other 
macaroons, for vartety’s sake. 


The little chocolate bun, only a 
mouthful (but you can pov, CD 
as many as you like), is care- 


fully done up in a brilliant blue tin- 
foil to keep every bit of flavour in. 


ye Here, you have a small but 
<wjf select sort of sandwich biscuit, 

nith a soft filling and a nicely 
browned outside, suitable for any oc- 
casion when appetites need tempting. 
These round biscuits are the gl?m 
kind to put in the picnic basket, & 4 
the children’s lunch-box, the wud” 
pantry shelf where the young can help 
themselves at odd times of hunger. 


<1 Pink pastry cakes, if they do 
wy not bring the blush of pleasure 
hemmed’ to the cheek, will at least add 
a touch of colour to the table for the 
debutante’s reception tea. 


Powdered almonds make the 
top of these agreeable little / 
sponge biscuits unusually tasty. 


Any after the theatre-supper would be 
benefited by their gay company. 


This remarkable box of biscuits boasts 
of petite beurres, short breads—I18 
different kinds in all—almost 
four pounds. This compact and 
attractive package of good- 
ness will be sent prompt- 
ly (express collect) if 
you mail Vanity Fair 


$3.25 





Physician Prescribes 
for the Physician 


5 oe abounds in a great 
delicacy; consequently many 
a physician is an epicure. 

He prescribes Tiger Emmental- 
Gruyére Cheese for himself as 
well as for his patient, knowing 
its wonderful taste stimulates di- 
gestion while its lime and phos- 
phorus benefit the body. 

“Easily digested”, says Dr. D. R 
Hodgdon of New York. 
Individual portions in tinfoil. No 
rind. 

Look for the Tiger. Precious cheese 
recipes on request. Roethlisberger 
& Co., Inc. (Origin 1856) 178 
Franklin Street, New York City. 


Emmental-Gruyeére 
Cheese 
































Catch 
This Sage 


Ch ECE 
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roducs 





here is Grace 
in Gractousness— 
and Nature 
and hostess 

are co-operating 
in graciousness 
when 


Poland “Water 


is served 

















sees vour face ° - 

















but we see your back. 


oveELy from the front because 
i of the lovely face under it, 
but what about the back and 
side views of your hair? For 
these are the points that reveal 
the true texture and grooming 
of the hair. And unfortunately, 
more people actually see us from 
these angles than see us from 
the front. Look over the heads 
on a dance floor or at the theatre 
if you want to know how im- 
portant hair is to good looks. 
The care of the hair, however, 
need not be a burden. It can be 
simplified by the use of just one 


product—’‘Vaseline’’ Hair 
Tonic—which happily com- 


bines both tonic and dressing 
properties. 

A thorough massage 

before 432 
the shampoo) with 


Hair 


once a week 


‘Vaseline’ t 
Tonic will promote : 
the health of both 


scalp and hair. Use 


the tonic liberally 
and massage the 
scalp with a rotary 


Vaseline f* 
HAIR <i 





movement until you feel the 
tingle of renewed circulation in 
the scalp. Leave the tonic on 
for several hours before sham- 
pooing. If your scalp is too dry, 
use the tonic two or three times 
between shampoos. 
To groom the hair, give it 
lustre, and help hold the wave, 
apply a very tiny bit of the tonic 
to it each morning with the 
palms of the hands, and brush 
it vigorously to distribute the 
dressing over its full length. 
Those of you who have stiff, 
wiry hair, or curly hair, or per- 
manent waves, should dampen 
a brush, put a few drops of the 
tonic on the bristles and brush 
the hair. Then set the wave 
with the fingers to 


make it fashionably 
4 ] , 
‘y flat and sleek. 

Hair 


Tonic is onsale 


“Vaseline” 


everywhere—get a 
bottle today. Made 


by Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., 17 State 
New York. 


Cc) Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 


Street, 


Vaseline 


. U. S&S, PAT, OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


VANITY FAIR 


Advice to the Traveller 


(Continued from page 60) 


tleman who had lived in New York for 
two vears 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because it is not an American 
custom. Shake hands—that’s all. But 
if you kiss a lady’s hand, she may 
either misunderstand you, or not under- 
stand you at all, or simply laugh at 
you.” 

I decided to follow his advice and 
refrained from kissing the hand of the 
first lady I was introduced to. 

“IT was disappointed 
in you,” said she when, two weeks 
jater, we met again at a party. “You 
are a European, and yet you didn’t 
kiss my hand. American men have not 
adopted this Continental 
custom—but we expect our European 
guests to adhere to it just the same 
because, well, because it feels good. I 
do hope you did not intend the insult 
deliberately.” 

9. In praise of beauty. 

The following pearl of wisdom is 
from the very same gentleman: 


considerably 


charming 


“American women are very proud of 
their beauty. If you want to be a wel- 
come guest, don’t forget to sing hymns 
in praise of their beauty. You see. 
women positively expect you to do it- 
and the men are not quite antagonistic 
to the idea, either, even though it does 
not always concern their wives.” 

Consequently, it was rather difficult 
for me to make myself agreeable and 
pleasant when the first beautiful 
woman I met greeted me with these 
words: 

“T hope you'll not make the horrible 
mistake of discovering nothing but the 
beauty of American women. We have 
other good qualities, too, and more 
serious ones, than mere physical at- 
traction. To be quite frank, we just 


ache to send every Continental who 
praises nothing except our beauty 


home on the very first boat.” 
I immediately decided to forget all 
about the little note-book and spoke 


The Enormously 


(Continued 


is nothing but Philistinism masquerad- 
ing as high disdain. The Philistine is a 
man who comforts himself with the 
notion that there can’t be much in any- 
thing which he can’t get much out of. 
He can’t read poetry so he laughs at 
poets. He can't enjoy ideas so he snorts 
at highbrows. If he can’t play golf he 
calls golf chasing a little white pill 
around a meadow. Whatever he can't 
do he does his best to show is not 
worth doing. 

Now the art of governing happens 
to be one of the difficult arts 
which men practice. It is more difficult, 
I think it is fair to say, than reviewing 
plays. It may be more difficult 
than writing plays. At least there have 


most 


even 


been more masterpieces produced in 
the theatre than in the chancellories. 
The art of governing is often practiced 
hy absurd amateurs. Like all the arts. 
especially the theatre, it attracts a host 
of second raters and fakers. I do not 
think Mr. Nathan could surprise me 


thus to the woman who questioned me: 

“Quite right, madame. The real and 
everlasting qualities of the American 
woman blossom forth chiefly in her 
devotion to her family, her work, and 
charity. If one wishes to app>eciate 
the high and exalted position she 
occupies, one has to study her, first 
and foremost, when she is with her 
children, in her office, or in her shop. 
One must understand her soul, her 
inner life, and not merely gaze at her 
pretty face.” 

“Oh,” said so you think we 
are less beautiful than the European 
women?” 

I cannot exactly determine whether 
she was offended or not, but she cer. 
tainly did not say another word to me 
throughout the evening. 

10. “Don’t go to America!” 

This advice was given to me—but, 


she, 


of course, only after I had already re. 
served and paid for my cabin—by a 
fellow-playwright who had been living 
in New York for several years. 

“Don’t go to America,” said he, 
“because now they think you are fas- 
cinating, clever, young, a charming 
causeur. And they will not change 
their opinion so long as you stay away 
from them. But the day will come when 
you give out your first interview, when 
you meet the first news-photographer, 
when you will be forced to go to a 
party with a splitting headache un- 
able to utter a single coherent syllable. 
If you don’t go to America, you cannot 
make mistakes. If you do go, you will 
commit mistakes because you. too, are 
human like the rest of us. An ocean 
separates Europe from America, and 
we Europeans ought to be very grate- 
ful that the Ocean separates us. If you 
want to renounce the advantages of 
great distances, do so—but you will do 
so at your own risk and you will have 
to shoulder the consequences alone.” 

This was the only bit of advice I 
did not accept. 


Civilized Minority 


from page 39) 


with any new stupidity in politics. But 
when I am told that this art is a low 
concern, I set down the man who tells 
me that as just a trifle dumb. 
Dumb in spots. Mr. Nathan is far 
from being wholly dumb. To my taste 
he knows the theatre as well as anyone 
between Thirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth 
Streets. He knows the theatre better 
than I shall ever know politics. I sin- 
cerely admire him. I think that in 
addition to being a very shrewd critic 
he has created a character called 
George Jean Nathan which is as inter- 
esting as any I have seen for a long 
time on any stage. I think too that he 
is by way of being a connoisseur ol 
human folly, not a connoisseur of the 
first order, for he lacks education and 
sympathy, but nevertheless a man of 
unusual taste. A sort of gourmet with 
dyspepsia. Not a man of the world. but 
at least a man of his own world. But 
when he talks about matters he doesnt 
understand he talks through his hat. 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey — Surgeons are 
the following 

MRs. THOMAS A. EDISON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
ATWATER KENT MANUPACTUR- 
ING CO. 
ATLANTA-BILTMORE HOTEI 
R. R. M. CARPENTER 
CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 
CANADA 
LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
R. M. WEYERHAUSER 





JOHN DAVEY 
18 16-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Alfred Prichard Sloan. Jr., Great Neck, L. 1., 


Are your tree 
Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any tree for 
The 


but you with 


you that in their judgment is too far gone. 
reason for this is obvious to them, 
your untrained eyes must depend on their pro- 
fessional honor. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will not give complete 
treatment to any tree for you that is in question- 
able condition. Such a case receives first aid 
treatment until the results indicate whether a 
larger investment is warranted. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing but 
first aid treatment to a tree that is starving. Such 
a tree is properly fed and cared for until its vital- 


ity is built up. There are many trees that are 


THE D. AV EY TREE 
Branch offices with telephones: New York, 
705 Statler Bldg. ; Pitts fir 
Investment Bldg.; Pitts 
General Mat 


EXPERT CO., 
501 Pifth . {re. » Pho me Murray Hi 
lg.;P R 


‘ 
t. 1., 36 












re 





10 Franklin St. 


uo, 
oMichina 








level 


by Frank Swift Chase © The D. T. E. Co., Inc, 1927 


s worth saving? 


starving under semi-artificial or lawn conditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that kind 
and quantity of work that they believe will rep- 
Many clients urge 
them to break this rule by treatment of a hope- 
The client argues, “It is my money 
that is paying for it.”” They answer, “Yes, but 
our reputation is at stake. 

Davey 


vicinity ; 


resent real value to you. 


less case. 
’° 

Tree Surgeons live and work in your 
they 
small operations. 


are quickly available for large or 
No car fare is charged; you 
pay only for working time and the necessary 
materials and expressage. Write or wire Kent, 
Ohio, or the nearest office. 


Inc., 917 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


11629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Boston, 
hange PL: Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; W ashingto my, 
m i, Hi ppodrome Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. WwW ashington St.; Toledo, 429 Nic holas 





Bldg.; Detroit, ) 1 n Trust Bldg.; Cincinnat Me rean tile I ibrary. hg pa Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., 1002 
First National Bank Bldg.; hel ianay letcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Chicago Wes tminster Bldg.; t. Louss, Arcade ” Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Blig.s ; 
Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; Montre I Ins surance Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St » West; Stamfor i, hey Gurley Bldg.; Hart} ford, Conn., 36 Pearl St; 


"Wess iphis, 73 


Send for local representative to exam 


j Exchange Bldg. 


ine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 
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“Which bonds 
should I buy?” 


Those dependent upon the earnings of in- 
vested funds should see to it first of all 
that their principal is always safeguarded. 
At offices in over fifty American cities 
National City bond men are ready to help 
investors select issues which offer a suit- 
able combination of security and income. 
Their recommendations are based upon 
the Company’s wide experience in fitting 
good bonds to the varying needs and cir- 
cumstances of the buyer. 


Sod eee 
s ek! 


OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





11,000 MILES 
AND CONNECTIONS 
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Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





Jot HAPPY SIKIN 


pe seanee pat Happy Skin—a man’s idea 
of a good complexion! He instinctively 
avoids skin-softeners—but he swears by Santi- 
septic, the healing, vitalizing, antiseptic skin 
lotion for use after shaving. It soothes and 
heals surface irritations, closes pores, pene- 
trates the skin and brings the lazy blood glow- ICH simplicity in ap- 
ing to the surface. 1 











parel for gentlemen 
You’ll never realize the utmost comfort of a is a dominant feature of 
Happy Skin until you’ve used Santiseptic. You WETZEL artistry. 


may send direct to the laboratoriesif your drug- 
a bottle of Santiseptic, the healing, vitalizing, anti- 


gist hasn’t yet stocked it. Use the coupon. 
ESBENCOTT LABORATORIES 
Septic lotion for the skin. 























| ISIE || 
LOTION 
Portland, Oregon 


cMakes Happy Skino 
Gentlemen: 1 am enclosing a dollar. Please send me 





Name 
Address 


Druggist’s name and address 













Copyright by Wetzel 





The tour of a lifetime... 


FRICA 


Ninety-three perfect days devoted 
to adventure... Traversing the mys- 
terious jungles, following the paths 
of Rhodes, Trader Horn and Allan 
Quatermain. Visiting the spec- 
tacular Victoria Falls, where the 
rainbows are born—the Kruger 
National Park, the greatest game 
preserve in the world—the acres of 
diamonds at Kimberley, perhaps 
the most vivid panorama of life in 
all the world. 


Leaving New York .. May 23rd 
Returning....... August 24th 


All Expenses Included, $3,150 


American Express African-born escortsin- 
sure perfect arrangements throughout. 

Itinerary includes London, Madeira, 
Capetown, Cango Caves, Port Elizabeth, 
Kimberley, Bulawayo, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, Sabi game preserve, Portuguese 
Africa, Durban and East London, with 
three splendid optional return trips. 

For information about this pulse- 
quickening cruise-tour, call or write to 
the nearest American Express office, or 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry 
«American Express Travelers Cheques 
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ChrisyCrattan 


the Sport Suyoreme 


HE CALL of Chris-Craft- 
ingis the joyous, exhilarating 
call of freedom! 


Only those who have answered 
it know what it means. What 
glorious sport! And yet, withal, 
what a practical, everyday sort of 
diversion to meet the recreational 
needs of busy people. 


A Chris-Craft Runabout is as in- 
stantly available as the family car, 
ready to carry you to interesting 
places and interesting people at a 





moment’s notice. A touch of the i 
starter and you are ready for any- Na Dye 
thing from an impromptu after- ae 
dinner jaunt to the most elabor- 72 
ate sort of fishing or hunting ex- r 
cursion. , 
PO Ge 
Anyone who can drive a car can YAS | 
drive a Chris-Craft. It steers and VAR 
handles the same. More than half i ’ 
the Chris-Craft sold last year . ' 
were delivered to individuals UN4 
who never before operated a dy 
power boat. rau) 


There are eleven beautiful all- 
mahogany models tochoose from, 
ranging in length from twenty- 
two to thirty feet. 


Write today for an interesting 76) oe 
booklet on Chris-Crafting. Your EE AWE 


inquiry will involve no obligation. ae aa 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS % 
BOAT COMPANY 


123 DETROIT ROAD 
ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Runabouts 


PRICED AS LOW AS $1995 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 


OF ALL~- MAHOGANY RUNA 


BOUTS 








story. 


Pov erlooked : 


| critic 


| the 
| translated and brought out in America, 








N this issue of Vanity Fair several 
| E names new to these pages present 
| themselves. They are fair names with 
a goodly glamour in their respective 
but it seems fitting that the 
| induction should include a 
| brief recital of biographic fact. And 
at the time the opportunity is 
| seemly for a rehearsal of similar items 
| descriptive of the 
|in Vanity Fair, who appear in this issue. 
| BouirHo, Wittiam: is a young 
| Trish cosmopolite whose chief affecta- 
[tions are internationalism and 
| scurity. He has been described as the 
| Original Man from Mars. He is a 
native of the Orange State and 
| lives now in a chateau near Avignon, 
in the true papal tradition. 


countries, 


services 


same 


accustomed writers 


ob- 


Free 


| Boyp, James: whose Drums, her- 
|alded by John Galsworthy and 
| unanimously acclaimed by the critical 


chorus, placed him in a station among 
American stylists fully seconded and 
solidified by his Marching On, is an 
unostentatious White Hope in Amer- 
|} ican letters. Perhaps the most admir- 
| able thing about him is his unawareness 
of the literary world, and his absorp- 


tion in a more robust society, the 
hunting world of Southern Pines, 
North Carolina, where he is Master 
of Fox Hounds. (6. July 2, 1888; not 


hence not a classic.) 
Broun, Heywoop: is a disarmingly 
amiable white knight dedicated to the 
of disturbing popular com- 
Now and then he falls off 
but for the best 
possible reasons. He is now conducting 


yet dead; 


mission 
| placencies. 
always 


his horse, 


|the “It Seems to Me” column in the 
New York World after an absence of 
| several months, occasioned by the 
cleavage of his articulated opinions 
from those of the editors of the World 
in the historic Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
| (b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1888. 


Forp, Corey: is a young man of 


| twenty-six whose energetic and versa- 


tile talent expresses itself in humour, 


criticism and the ironic short 
His books are Three Rousing 
Cheers and The Gazelle’s Ears, 
being collections of short humorous 
work. In 1927 he made a trip around 
the world which was so thorough that 
he discovered what everyone else had 
a hitherto unknown tribe 
of head-hunting savages. 
GaBrIEL, GitBert: is the 
for the New York Sun 
Vanity Fair, as well as a distinguished 


satire, 


dramatic 

and for 
essayist, short-story writer and novelist. 
He is the author of The Seven Branched 
Candlestick, Jiminy 


and Brownstone 


Front. All his work is marked by an 
erudite charm and an integrity that 
makes him almost unique among 


dramatic critics. 
Gératpy, PavuL: is best known as a 
playwright, whose Aimer is the only 


modern play successfully produced in 
the the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Aimer, as well as Les Noces 
d’ Argent (under the title of The Nest), 
but his 
American means 
matched his European triumphs. His 
book of poems, Toi et Moi, sold into 
the Continent, 


repertory of 


has been produced in America, 
has by no 


success 


millions on was 


both’ 
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reaching only a smal 
audience. 

Gotpine, Louis: began to draw Wide 
attention to himself as a deviser of 
highly-charged and beautifully-written 
satirical fables with his novel, Stor, 
of Ladies, a story of a prizefighter and 
the His latest novel, 
The Miracle Boy, a sombre study of a 
legend, has solidified and widened stil] 
Pa both English and Amer. 
ican following. He is looked upon as 
one of the most important of his gene. 
ration in English letters. He is now 
engaged in an American lecture tour, 

KEENE, Farapay: is a writer 
whose first published story, Two Souls, 
appeared in the September, 1927, issue 
of Vanity Fair, and whose immediate 
and evidently instinctive sense of tech. 
nical resources, of plot and of shadings 
of language has astonished the editors 
of Vanity Fair. 

Huxtey, Atpous: the English novel. 
ist and essayist, descendant of the great 
Thomas Huxley, Matthew Arnold and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, is applauded 
and revered by his special audience as 
is no other living writer. 
have won him the name of the Attila 
of contemporary literature, scourge 
of stupid and dishonest shibboleths. 

LippMANN, WALTER: is remarkable 
among American political writers for 
the unvarying sanity and level-headed. 
ness of his reporting on and analysis 
of, politics and events of the day. He 
is known to his readers for his balanced 
judgment and coolness in the heat of 
controversy and his pronouncemen'‘s 
have gained a telling authority. He 
was assistant to the Secretary of War 
in 1917, an editor and newspaper re- 
porter. His latest book is Men of Des- 
tiny. He is at present Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of the New York W orld. 

MACKENzIE, ComMpToN: is one of the 
most brilliant figures in English letters 
and one of the most colourful. In the 
Great War, he was a captain in the 
Royal Marines. He is the author of 
Carnival, Sinister Street, The Vani- 
ty Girl (dedicated to his sister, Fay 
Compton, one of the most famous ac- 
tresses on the London stage), Vestal 
Fires, etc. He has bought and 


1. however select, 


society ladies. 


his 


new 


H is novels 


etc., 


lives on one of the’ Channel Islands: 
the Isle of Jethou. 
Moxnar, Ferenc: No man has done 


more to put Hungary on the literary 
map than Molnar. Once a 
columnist on a Budapest daily, he be- 
came a playwright. His fame, in Amer- 
ica at least, depends chiefly on his 
plays, but in also re- 
nowned for his novels and short stories, 
in which he discloses an amazing 
of observation and an amused 
skepticism of the idealism of human 
motives. His latest book in America 
is The Paul Street Boys has 
recently paid his first visit, in person, 
to the United States. 

Moranp, Paut: In his books, Oper 


Ferene 


Europe he is 


power 


1} 
ana ie 


All Night, Lewis and Irene, Green 
Shoots, Closed All Night. sagne 
But the Earth, all translated and 


America, he carries on 

in a highly individualized way from 

Marcel Proust and Henry James the 
(Continued on page 126) 
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DUPLICATE # 


BRIDGE 


ET a thousand times more pleas- 
fs... out of Auction Bridge. 
Play “Duplicate.” It is a genuine 
test of knowledge and skill. It elim- 


inates luck in bridge, for all players 


of equal skill play exactly the same 
hands during the evening. That is 
why Duplicate is played in all the 
tournaments and at all the famous 
bridge clubs. 

Not only is Duplicate Bridge the 
best game for clubs and parties, it is 
just as delightful for your friendly 
four-handed games. And your game is 
bound to improve, because you can go 
over your play, trick by trick, discover 
every mistake you have made, and so 
improve your game wherever it may 


Set of 
12 Boards 

The most important accessory in Duplicate 
Bridge, after the deck, is a set of Bridge 


DT ge, 

Boards. Up to this time Bridge Boards were 
extravagantly expensive. Now, at last, a way 
been found to make the Boards by 
nine. That makes a set of 12 boards 
able for every bridge fan for only $2.98. 
litest Bridge Boards save you at least 
$15 for the set of 12. Yet they are just as 
handsome, just as durable, and even handier. 


SEND NO MONEY—10 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Get a set of 12 Duplitest Bridge Boards for 
10 days’ trial. Send no money now. Merely 
r the coupon or a letter. When the parcel 
livered, give the postman $2.98, plus the 
ery charges. Then TRY THE BOARDS 
TEN DAYS in actual play. If not 
tely satisfied with your bargain return 
and every penny you have paid will 
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FREE! How to Play Duplicate 
By Sidney S. Lenz 

Iney S. Lenz, the world’s champion bridge 
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ritten a simple, 
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LOWELL-KELLY CO., Dept. 93 
141 East 25th St., New York 





pt lease nd me one set of 12 Duplitest Bridge 
B xed. I send no money now but will give 
he tman 

$2.98 for 12 (1$5.85 for 24 ($7.65 for 32 
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DINNER & SUPPER CLUB 





> 


RUDY V4ALLEE 


AND HIS YGLE COLLEGIANS_NIGHTLY 
7-3,€AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 


GQ» CONCERT MUSIC c= 
ay 


WHISPERING HAawallans AT LUNCHEON 
CONCERT & DANCING AT TEAcTIME: 
ALSO-AS RELIEF ORCHESTRA 49-10, FOR THE LATE DINER 


FOR RESERVATIONS, PHONE GEORGE 
PLAZA 8585.4 REGENT 0550, REGENT 0569 
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\ 
You can stop 


thinning hair! 


Worrying—a little—about your 

hair? 

Yet thinning hair can be re- 
stored to thickness and vigor 
hair loss can be checked—with 
this simple, daily care: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the scalp. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smooth- 
ly just the way you want it. 

The tonic effect of Pinaud’s 

Kau de Quinine starts swifter 

scalp circulation! The hair roots 

receive extra nourishment—new 
vitality. 

Notice how quickly the dan- 
druff disappears—Pinaud’s actu- 
ally destroys the dandruff germ. 

Soon your hair stops thinning 
becomes thicker, stronger, more 
vigorous! 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
at your drug store today. Be 
sure to look for the signature of 
Id. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 
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Judge value 
by these things 


simplicity + economy + quietness + roominess 





ae. 





*T*HE General Electric Refrigerator is so simple that 

it hasn't a single exposed moving part. It hasn't a 
belt or a fan or a drain pipe. It has no connections or 
stuffing boxes. It never needs oiling because the her- 
metically sealed casing which holds a// the mechanism 
also holds a permanent supply of oil. 





! A specially designed motor of low horse-power, but 
high efficiency, uses very little current. Then, too, 
the top-unit design allows all the heat generated 
to rise above the box—-not through it ' 


Standards of quietness vary so widely that we can 
only invite you to listen to the refrigerators yourself 
to find how quietly they operate. ; 


The remarkable compactness of the chilling chamber 
gives each model the greatest shelf area for food. 
Fifteen years of research in the General Electric 
laboratories has resulted in this revolutionary design. 
More than fifty thousand homes already enjoy Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerators. The fact that they are the 
product of General Electric research is your greatest 
guarantee of value. 





There is a wide range of models and prices. All are 
shown ina completely descriptive booklet N-3 which 
will be sent you if you merely drop us a card. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 





~ 


Refrigerator 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 3 
HANNA BUILDING 


ELECTRIC 
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John Riddell: A Product of His Times 


(Continued from page 118) 


Garnett. True, it has all the delicate 
exaggeration and satire of the work of 
either of these two authors. But it 
combines with their hair-line wit a 
tendency toward the most tangible 
realism. In the creation of her two 
chief characters Miss Howe has em- 
bodied two people who are unmis- 
takably real and recognizable in al- 
most anyone’s world, characters built 
up with strokes as swift, keen and 
sure as those of the most trenchant 
realist. 

(A Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee, by 
Bea Howe. Viking.) 


KING, QUEEN AND NAVE 


So—in Love 1x CuHartres by Na- 
than Asch—she ran away from all the 
bridge-parties and new-born babes and 
general deadliness of any middle- 
Western town, and went to Paris to be 

oh, different, anyway. But she found 
Paris quite as dull and small a world 
as the one she had left behind her. 
In a desperate attempt to escape her- 
self by escaping from everyone who 
could remind her of what she in- 
trinsically was, she went blindly across 
France, and found herself soon in 
Chartres, her soul at last unmoored 
and flying free along a radiant path 
of light streaming on her through 
blue stained glass. And in the blue 
stained glass she found him, and they 
went to live together in a tiny apart- 
ment within walking distance of the 
famous glass—she could afford it—and 
there was room in the apartment for 
the table at which he would write 
the next great American novel. But 
alas, they had not, as the saying goes, 
“siven their right names.” So in the 
end they go separate ways, but the 
blue window is still there, and if the 
book is worth anything at all it is as 
publicity for Chartres. 

This sort of book is really just too 
bad. It has no claim to distinction: 
the prototypes are stupid and worth- 
less, the style is imitative and none 
too skilful as imitation. Its only de- 
parture from thousands of manuscripts 
which publishers are forced to read 
and fortunately spare the public is in 
its exposition of a parlor-trick in 
which, the author has confessed, he 
takes a special pride: the sleight-of- 
hand way in which he avoids naming 
his hero and heroine throughout the 
book. Perhaps the trouble is there: 
that no one, not even the author, gave 
his right name. 

(Love 1x Cuartres, by Nathan Asch. 


A. & C. Boni.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY UNDER PRES. 
SURE 


In Tue Locomotive Gop, William 
Ellery Leonard has attempted to re- 
call and set down all the facts in his 
life which have finally made of him an 
hysterical neurotic. The first cause of 
this near-insanity was the tremendous 


shock he experienced at the age of 
four when a locomotive, which he vis. 
ualized as God, swept past him on q 
placid summer afternoon. From tha 
day to this Mr. Leonard traces the 
course of his life, proving conclusiveh 
to himself—and, after all, why should 
he have to prove his life to anyone 
that he is what he is because of 
that unbearable impact on the ner. 
vous system and fearful imagination 
of a sensitive child. As a record of 
complexes, *phobias, and plain -late. 
Victorian nerves, it could offer very 
little to anyone except an intellectual 
introvert. As the record of an amazing 
life and no dwarfish intellect it should 
have a prominent place on the shelves 
of those who believe that autobiog. 
raphy is one of the most interesting 
and important classes of literature. 
But the chief value of the book is in 
the quality .of its writing, the acute 
mentality behind the polish of the 
work, and the philosophical aspect of 
a book which was never written with 
intent to philosophize. 

(THe Locomotive Gop, by William 
Ellery Leonard. Century.) 





else 


MORE POWER 


The heroine of Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
THe Ucty Ducuess is Margarete of 
Tryol, ruler of a duchy in Germany 
which has been riddled by the ex- 
travagance and shiftless generosity of 
her father. She marries once to save 
her country from dissolution and once 
again to bring it a sane prosperity. 


-Her love she gives in pity to a man 


as ugly as she. Her life and her hate 
she negates in the interest of her 
country. And for these great gifts she 
is given the bitter reward of contempt 
and fear because they are forever 
shadowed and thwarted by the beauty 
of another woman whose soul is as 
hideous as Margarete’s body. Deprived 
finally of love, children, and power, 
she surrenders herself to the sordid 
pleasures which the man she loved had 
taught her—to sleep, to lust, to eat. 
Without life, without intelligence, she 
sinks into the negative act of existing, 
and finds herself in the only period 
of her life which approaches any 
state of contentment. 

Posed against the tumultuous, 
glowing background of mediaeval Eu- 
rope, Herr Feuchtwanger has painted 
a full-length portrait of a woman— 
somber, ugly, incongruous. From a 
welter of petty intrigue and malice 
there rises the titanic figure of a great 
woman who sacrifices everything in 
her life to make her country powerful, 
and whose fate it is to be hated and 
feared for her physical ugliness. The 
picture has been drawn with crude 
strength and bases its claim to ar- 
tistry on no pretentious technique, but 
rather on the barren ruggedness of 
its simplicity. 

(Tue Ucry Ducuess, by Lion Feucht- 
wanger. Viking.) 
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If I were a 
pedestrian 


and had to walk along 
dark, heavily traveled 
roads, no motor-car would 
ever tackle me for a loss. 
Because I’d carry alighted 
flashlight so that all driv- 
ers could see me...in 
time! 

And because it would 
be my life to guard, I’d 
take no chances on just- 
any-old-batteries. They 
would have to be genuine 
Evereadys, ever -ready 
and ever-dependable, 
crammed and jammed 
with life and light. 

Get the flashlight habit. 

















| THE BENEFITS OF A SOUTHERN TRIP 
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ULTRAVIOLET sh} 
Mosr people take Southern trips. . .despite 


the inconveniences of travel... .despite the enerv ating eftects of 
heat... mainly for the health- giving benefits of sunshine 

But, such are the social i of resort life, auch are the 
natural limitations of cloud-obscured sunlight, that many author- 
ities question the benefits of the usual hurried trip. 

Modern science claims greater health-efficiency in the cool, invis- 
ible rays of Ultraviolet ...administered at home to offset, day by 
day, the ravages of incorrect living and unhealthy environment. 


The Alpi ine Sun Lamp, used under the direction of a physician, will often 
afford all the healthy tan, the abounding vitality and the physiological balance 
that are the expected benefits of a journey to the Southland. Youshoul iknow 
the facts about this important aid to healthful living. They are presented in 
the free booklet “Ultraviolet in Health.” Write for it. 
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(Absorbine Jr 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
WE YOUNE, Ine., Springfield, Mass. 











IF YOU PLAN TO BUILD 


House & Garden has recently published 
a collection of the loveliest houses that 


appeared in the last five years of the 


magazine. 
House & Garden’s Second Book of Houses 


has 192 pages, 600 illustrations ... a 

wealth of material that is all practical, 

all beautiful. $1.20, postpaid. 
HousE & GARDEN 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 


























10, Place Vendome 
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~ Spittalfield ~ 
RL 
—a neat-figured Cravat offered in a wide var- 
iety of designs on white, tan and grey grounds 
with figures of both bright and subdued colors. 
In every respect a Cravat for the man who is 
not satisfied with the ordinary. Every Orlano 


Cravat passes through a Board of Color Ex- 
perts before it reaches you. 


et the better Men’s Shops, Look for the Orlano label 


ORLANO 


me one 
HAND-MADE CRAVATS 
Made by the makers of Orlano Mufflers 
GUEST NECKWEAR CO., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











ELL-LOVED London 


scenes come back to your mem- 


ory as you draw on a pipeful of 
CRAVEN MIXTURE—the 
chosen tobacco of discrim- 
inating pipesmokers all the 
world over. The trifling addi 
tional cost should never de- 
prive you of the pleasure of 
smoking this wondrously fra- 


grant imported tobacco. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE—a 
truly fine imported tobacco, 
first blended at the command 
of the Third Earl of Craven in 
1867—can now be had at the 
better tobacconists in America 
and Canada, too. For a liberal 
sample tin, send 10c in stamps 
to Carreras, Lid., 220 Fifth 


Ave., New York. 
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Imported Jrom London 








The Shadow and the Crack 


Ce ntinued Jrom page 44) 


came in, his wife was on her knees by 


the low bookcase under the window, 


just beyond the important chair. 
“Dear.” she said. turning. “is that 
new novel She stopped. She 


had not him without his clothes 


aire 
. since ... It was never his 
like this, just girt 


In what 


way to go about 
with a towel. a hurry he must 


have come out, to get whatever he 
s drawer. 


(What a 


after- 


was rummaging for, now, in h 


He said, 
thing to say!) Then, as an 
t novel?” 


ove 
vel 


pardon.” 


“You want a 


She rose. “It 


thought, d 
doesn’t matter.” She 
yawned a little, fingertips at her lips. 
“I'm too sleepy. “Ni ; 
Through her thin closed door, care- 
Perhaps he had 


would 


cht, “night!” 
fully she listened. 
changed his mind, perhaps he 
not bathe, 

No. she he 
spouted lustily. 
bath, she w 


vas cold. 
back. Taps 
a real 
time ... The 


since the water v 
‘ard him come 
This was to be 
ould have 


bathroom door stood open, Robert was 


moving about in his own room. still. 
But the tub began to sound pretty 


full: he 
room door was shut. 

Taking the slippers from her feet, 
Water 


returned again, and the bath- 


she listened again. running 


down in the basin now. His teeth. 
Good! She opened her door: barefoot 
she moved now, quite noiseless. She 


need not have been so very quiet, for 
the water made a lot of noise inside, 
but her shock of a 


unsteadied her. she was nervous. There 


moment ago had 


drumming in her ears, her 
heart thumped. 
Now the 


she heard 


was a 
running of water ceased, 
slapping and splashing 
sounds in the tub. Robert could make 
the strangest sounds in his bath... 


beside the chair. 


written sheets 
flush 


She was now 


She would draw the 





right out iddenly a hot 
swept over her, up to her hair. For no 
longer was the closed end of the en- 
sticking 
The position of the 
had touched it last, 


up from the pocket. 


velope 


letter had been 
reversed since she 
and that stuck up now was 


the open end. 


Her hands, that had trembled with 


the end 


her foolish fear, shook now with 
anger. So this was why he had been 
lingering around in his room, with 


the water running 
rustle of 
after he 
with the 


her from hearing the paper 


while he unfolded and read) 


must have been through 


bureau drawer. He couldn't wait, he 
had to read his wonderful letter again. 

. Silly . Hadn't he had time to 
read it times over since she 
had sat 


ing the shadows move along the crack 


a dozen 
in the dark bathroom, watch- 


The envelope came out easily. S 


turned it upside down, thrust her 
fingers in from the bottom, even as she 
slightly pressed the creased edges in- 
ward to widen the opening . .. Over 
her fingers fell a thick shower of tiny 
fine-torn paper fragments that rained 
and fluttered over the chair and down 
to the floor like snow. Impossible to 
retrieve, to pick up quickly 

She had heard 


once she gasped and turned. Behind 


nothing, but all at 


her stood her husband, in his bathrobe 
now, dry but for one wet hand and 
dripping cuff... all splashed (now 
she knew what had been queer about 
tub) 


. and looking past him through the 


the sounds she had heard in the 


open bedroom door, she saw that the 
bathroom door was dark. 


In Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 122) 


tradition of an absorption in uniquely 
civilized problems, in manners, and the 
expression of the inexpressible in the 
relationships between men and women. 

Pearson, Epmunp: has won a high 
reputation as a student of criminology 
but he is, 


of human beings as 


more accurately, a student 
revealed under 


those pressures which impel t 


mur- 
der. He has been a librarian, a mem- 
ber of the staff of The Outlool:, a first 
lieutenant in the United States Army, 
author of The Murder at 
Smutty Nose, Studies in Murder. 
Books Black or Red, Theodore 
Roosevelt, etc. 


‘ 
Ripper. 


and the 


JouN: is an English critic 


with a secure reputation for scholar- 


ship, who has only recently discovered 
a remarkable facility for parody and 
has condescended to a vigorous, popu- 
lar critical style 
reviews for Vanity Fair. In his early 
e position of Wrangler 
turer in Welsh History 
lege of North Wales. 
Society of Anti- 
quaries, Treasurer of the 
Archaeological Association, 
of the Ancient Monuments Board for 
Wales. Medallist of the Hon. Society 
of Cymmrodorion, ete., ete. In his later 
development of 


his excl bool 
vears, he held tl 
and later of Le 
at University Col 
being a Fellow of the 
Cambrian 


President 


a thoroughly modern 


and 
letters. his career runs curiously paral- 
lel to that of Professor John Erskine. 

TayLor, DeEMs: Wusical 


excellent pian- 


interest in contemporary events 


is editor of 
a scholar, an 
cifted 


artist, painter, a charming ess iyist and 


{merica, 


ist, a carpenter, monogram- 





critic, and has proven that his manual 


dexterity is infinitely many-sided, even 





King’s 
Millay 
(Amer- 


OSers 


to composing the music for The 
Henchn an, 
wrote the libretto. He is one of 
‘s best and 
Tuy, Jim: is a one-t 


for which Edna 
cas best-known com] 
time tramp and 
who has more lately es- 
tablished himself of the 
tant American 
Parade, a 
behind-the- 


us, has 


prize-fighter 
as one strong- 


est and = most impor 


writers. His Circus collec- 
tion of stories about the 
ld of the ecire 
extremes of admiration and cont 

Wivcnett. Warter: is the condue- 
tor of the column in the New York 
Evening Graphic. “Your Broadway and 


Mine,” 


scenes wor aroused 


roversyv, 


which he 
is the accredited authority is 


and the subjeet on 
sroad- 
way. 

Woorttcorr, ALEXANDER: as dramat 
ce critic for the New York World has 
heen elected the actors’ favourite critic. 
in spite of the fact that 


} ; 
his criticisms 


are always honest. often enthusiastic 


and sometimes blasting. 


(doubtless to keep | 
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Prevent blemishes with Lilac 


- Youw’re taking 


a risk 
when you neglect 


those tiny nicks 


A man does hate those little 
trouble-spots on the face 

They’ re due to outside infection 
—starting in the nicks your razor 
always leaves in your skin. 

t’s easy never to have them! 
Just a good dash of Pinaud’s Lilac 
after every shave! 

Because Lilac is so pleasant to 
use, perhaps you haven’t realized 
it’s the best skin antiseptic known. 
Absolute preventive of trouble- 
spots! It’s tonic, too—gives your 
face a grand, out-door glow. 

You'll like the soothing after- 
feel Lilac has now, for the same 
wonderful ingredients, newly proc- 
essed, make Lilac blander than 
ever before. 

Buy your bottle today! Pinaud’s 
Lilac is sold by all drug and de- 
partment stores. Signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red onthe bottle. 


Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





INAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


r 28, Pin 1, Inc. 
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THROUGH THE NIGHT 


A coLp night, crystal clear, with skid chains 
ringing on the frozen highway, the keening 
wind cutting like a knife through cloth and 
fur, a silver mist of frost dazzling the moon- 
light . . . a night to be snugly indoors! Yet 
the great mail plane drones overhead! 

Whether it is a night of cold or a night of 
heat, thunderous and oppressive, with clouds 
of dust spiralling upward even in the dry 
darkness . or a night of drizzling rain, 
with the pat-pat-pat of waves sending fear 
into the hearts of those who live by the banks 
of rising rivers . 
sky fly on their appointed courses. 

Above the flood or on the edge of the bliz- 
zard they are blazing new routes to serve a 
higher civilization than the world has yet 
known. 


these couriers of the 


For the most modern forms of industry 
and the most modern needs of commerce 
definitely demand greater speed not only in 
communication, but in transportation. Tele- 
phone and radio have tremendously increased 
the exchange of constructive ideas. The auto- 
mobile has speeded up the interchange of 
products. 

He who can command safe speed in ex- 
cess of his competitors in the performance of 


FORD 


contracts will almost infallibly take the lead 
in nation-wide business. 

This country is now measured not in terms 
of political frontiers, but in terms of trade 
areas. And trade areas are clearly limited 
by transportation facilities. Is it not signifi- 
cant that by June of this year air-mail planes 
of the United States will be flying 25,000 
miles daily—a distance equal to the circum- 
ference of the earth at the Equator? With 
80 station stops, these planes will be serving 
trade areas that embrace 62,300,000 people! 

The weight of mail carried on airways be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, with 
some duplication, during 1927, was over 
750,000 pounds! The value of bank checks 
transmitted was approximately $7,200.- 
000,000! Mail and express included publica- 
tions, photographs, jewelry, moving-picture 
films, samples. 

These figures are for mail and express only, 
exclusive of freight; for the Ford lines alone, 
operating between Detroit and Cleveland and 
Detroit and Chicago, transported in 1926 a 
total of 1,730,000 pounds of freight! 

The Ford Motor Company, because of its 
extraordinary knowledge of transportation 
trends, is in a particularly fortunate position 


to gauge the commercial importance of this 
great industry that is being born. Do not 
measure the service of commercial planes in 
terms of wartime standards; for they are 
types of a new epoch, designed for safety, 
speed and utility—looking upward and out- 
ward to an expansion of swift safe service 
that will reach to the ends of the earth. 

Already the industry has reached the stage 
of close competition in passenger traffic 
in production and in increasing demands 
that exceed the available supply of dependable 
equipment. By the performance of air-mail 
and commercial planes both in America and 
abroad, flying day in and day out on regular 
schedules, you may best judge the capabilities 
of the most modern planes. 

It is in such planes . products of Ford 
factories, and of the factories of equally éar- 
sighted pioneers of the commercial epoch in 
the air that the mail is being carried 
from end to end of this country. 

Prophetic ,is the inspiring inscription that 
tops the facade of the New York Post 
Office: 

“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers, from the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 


MOTOR COMPANY 
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Everywuere you go, note how the cars with Fisher Bodies 
stand out. This year, even more than in previous years, it 
is perfectly plain that the most beautiful cars in every 
price class are those with Body by Fisher. It is equally 
obvious that the cars which offer greatest énvestment value ate 
precisely those cars whose bodies are the product of Fisher 


artistry, Fisher craftsmanship and Fisher’s unrivaled resources 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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a by the Bath Maria Luisa in the Pitti Palace | 


at Florence, Italy, this bathroom is for those who 
esteem the mental—and almost spiritual—significance of 
beginning the day in beauty. The vaulted and coffered 
ceiling, the marble pilasters, the characteristic floor of 
contrasting tile; all give that atmosphere of the early XIXth 


century on the Continent which comports so admirably 
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with the Crane Commode lavatory. Italian in design, the 
hand-wrought cabinet supports the slab of fleur de peche 
marble with its hand-tinted bowl. The bath is the Tarnia; 
the dressing table, the Neumar . . . Write for “New Ideas 
for Bathrooms” and “Homes of Comfort,” more than 100 
pages of decorating and plumbing suggestions. About 


installation, consult any responsible plumbing contractor. 


K CRANE ® 
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PLUMBING 


.6-S 7 AGE ATI ON AN YWHER 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-two cities 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





An interpretation of the 

“Rhapsody in Blue,’ 

painted by Earl Horter 
In any discussion of the future of American music, 
“RHApPsopY IN BLUE” sooner 
or later becomes the center of controversy. Many 
believe it to be the first significant departure in the 
establishment of a native school of composition. 
Certainly it is among the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful of all experiments in the American idiom. 


0600 2 


IN THE family that values the better 
things of life, a piano is little short 
of a necessity. For people of this sort 
look upon it as something more than 
a beautiful piece of furniture, or a 
means of giving the children a proper 
musical education. ... To them it be- 
comes a medium for gaining a more 


George Gershwin’s 
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vital and intimate sense of unity with 
good music. 

With such people the Steinway is 
the inevitable choice, just as it has 
always been the choice of noted mu- 
sicians, from the early 19th century 
down to George Gershwin. They 
respect the high tradition governing 
its construction . that history of 
every individual Steinway piano, 
which, in its five years and eleven 
months of unhurried growth, reflects 
the broader history of the firm. It is this 
very excellence, this quality of perma- 
nence in the Steinway, which places 
it among the least expensive of pianos. 
The years will make no difference 
in its playing; time will not mar the 
beauty of itstone. . . . For irrespective 


STEINWAY & SON 


of models, or styles, or prices, each 
Steinway is a musical investment. Its 
rich return of pleasure is unfailing. 
You need never buy another piano. 


086 000 6 @ 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 

munity, or near you, through whom you 

may purchase a new Steinway piano with 

a small cash deposit, and the balance 

will be extended over a period of two 

years. Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $8975 and up 


Plus transportation 


s, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 














